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Editorials 


WORLD ORDER AND MORAL LAW 


permanent, ever-renewed triumph of law over force, in 

the triumph of political intelligence operating under the 
guidance of moral sense. “In its ultimate and deepest sig- 
nificance,” Pius XII has said, “peace is a moral and juridical 
process.”’ 

Evidence that this truth is beginning to be grasped lies in 
the mounting conviction that the peace of the world will not 
be assured unless the community of nations is somehow jurid- 
ically organized. The view is widely accepted that America 
must not go back to the pacifist isolationism of the decades 
following the First World War—nor go on to the imperialist 
isolationism that may present itself as her future temptation. 
This fact, however, leaves room for some misgivings. For the 
question rises: Have we, as a people, grasped the true nature 
of the necessity for the juridical organization of the inter- 
national community? Is present public opinion a settled con- 
viction whose roots are sunk in the solid conclusions of po- 
litical intelligence and moral science? 

There is little hope for a general international organization, 
and consequently little hope of lasting peace, unless the peoples 
of the world firmly grasp the fact that the juridical organiza- 
tion of the international community is an inescapable demand 


Prec does not lie in the triumph of force, but in the 
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of social justice, a true and genuine moral imperative, laid 
upon the collective conscience of States and peoples by the 
moral law and sanctioned by tne sovereignty of God. The 
simple fact is that no other motive than a moral imperative 
has the abiding and compelling power to support statesmen 
and peoples in their task of organizing a peaceful world. 

On what manner of international organization does this 
moral imperative fall? It does not fall on the creation of what 
is called a World State, a supranational government, under 
which national sovereignties would be more or less destroyed. 
Such a political conception is unrealizable; it has no basis 
in Catholic political and moral science; it looks, in fact, like 
a projection on the international plane of the individualistic 
liberal illusion that has contributed to the wreck of national 
society itself. The individualistic illusion would deny that 
there are any institutions that mediate between the isolated 
individual and the World State; it would deny the right to 
prosecute by institutional, organized action the intermediate 
special goods of particular groups—Labor, Industry, the 
Church, particular sovereign States. 

On the other hand, the moral imperative will not be content 
with a Continuous International Conference. This minimalist 
conception of international organization falls short of the 
demands of human nature. Men and nations do not collaborate 
unless there is a compelling necessity for them to do so. When 
the compulsion of the war is passed, another kind of compul- 
sion will be needed—the juridical compulsion of an inter- 
national organization. As President Dodds of Princeton has 
written: “It is through social and political institutions that 
ideas are made to march. Unless the idea of international 
collaboration is embodied in political institutions, it will 
remain a pious platitude.” Our moral imperative, therefore, 
falls on a mode of international organization that stands be- 
tween the minimalist Continuous International Conference 
and the maximalist World State. 
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Moral law demands that the international community be 
organized in terms of its natural political units (sovereign 
States) ; and it demands that the international community be 
truly organized. Its essential demand is for juridical institu- 
tions in the international field that will control, not destroy, 
national sovereignties. Demanding these institutions, it de- 
mands that there should exist in the international scene a 
coercive power adequate to protect the juridical order and 
to vindicate it in case of violation—a coercive power which 
would be at the service of an international institution, to be 
employed in the interests of the common good. 

The moral law makes no more than these two demands in 
the matter of international security. It is for political pru- 
dence, guided by moral law, further to determine the form 
of these juridical institutions, and the exact manner in which 
the sword is to be put at their disposal. Nevertheless, these 
two demands take us further than men of inferior vision and 
excessive timidity—that is, the “political realists”—are will- 
ing to go. For instance, the demands lead to the conclusion 
that a limit must be placed on the right to arm without limit. 
On the other hand, the moral and juridical process which is 
peace must be made to evolve to the point where national 
States will be able to trust themselves to the international 
protection of their rights just as citizens now trust themselves 
to the protection of the State. The international community 
must move toward a state of civilization in which material 
force will be replaced by moral force, in which armed force 
will be employed only at the instance of an international in- 
stitution and under its control. 

So much for the object of our moral imperative. But does 
such an imperative exist? It is not difficult to show that the 
idea that the community of nations can and should be jurid- 
ically organized is a part of the best Catholic political and 
moral thought. Pius XII has often and categorically called 
for international juridical institutions. Implicit and explicit 
in the statements of the Holy See is the idea that the juridical 
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organization of international life is not simply a political 
expedient but a necessity deriving from moral law. The 
Christian principles held by Protestant bodies have led them 
to the same conclusions. The Oxford Conference of 1937, the 
Federal Council of Churches through its Commission to 
Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, the Council 
of Bishops of the Methodist Church, the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, various unions of Congregation- 
alists—all these organs of Protestant moral opinion have 
emphasized the idea. And like emphasis has been laid on it 
by the official utterances of the Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica, the central Conference of American Rabbis, the Rab- 
binical Assembly of America, and other Jewish organizations. 
Finally, in October, 1943, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
leaders joined in issuing the seven-point Pattern for Peace, 
whose fifth point sets down, as one of the postulates of the 
moral conscience of mankind in the matter of peace, “the 
organization of international institutions” with juridical func- 
tions. There is no doubt that the best moral thought of Amer- 
ica and of the world is solidly behind the idea. 

Nor is it difficult to show that this moral thought rests on 
solid reasons. The basic argument may be simply stated. The 
international community has historically emerged as a natural 
society (a society which exists by the law of man’s social 
nature), with its own proper good. The law of nature there- 
fore demands that this society be organized in a properly 
human way for the prosecution of its common good. This 
properly human mode of social organization is juridical or- 
ganization—a rational system for the control of possibly con- 
flicting freedoms through juridical institutions. Upon the free 
will of men and nations, therefore, devolves an obligation 
from natural moral law to establish such institutions. 

To the objection of the individualist theory of political 
contractualism that international society is simply the result 
of a multilateral contract over whose genesis, modification or 
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dissolution the wills of the individual States are absolutely 
sovereign, it must be answered that international society is, 
however analogously, like the family, a natural institution. 
In the ultimate analysis, States no more create the dynamic 
system of relationships which is the international community 
than brothers and sisters create the system of relationships 
which we call brotherhood and sisterhood. The international 
community has gradually come into being by a natural 
process, by the operation of a law resident in the very being 
of national States and manifested by the historic development 
of organic interdependence. The natural law of human so- 
ciability expresses itself not only on the domestic and national 
planes but on the international plane as well. Nations were 
sociable before they agreed to associate. They are, by nature, 
brothers and sisters, members of a family, dependent on one 
another, destined to aid one another. They may refuse the 
obligations of family life; but they do not cease to be a 
family—they merely become an unhappy family. 

To make international society a happy family of nations 
means to make the order of justice inherent in its very nature 
secure by means which are consonant with the freedom and 
dignity of man. Now the only properly human means of direct- 
ing, controlling and harmonizing a multitude of free human 
wills in the interests of a common good is a system of juridical 
control—the control of law, or at least of force employed 
under law. If the so-called “practical” objection is raised that 
such a system will not work, then the really practical answer 
must be given: “Then no lasting peace is possible.” In this 
matter the shallow “realists” are prophets of despair. If we 
despair of organizing a world order based on justice, we 
despair of the moral nature of man. 

There are only two ways to world peace. The first—the 
system of power—has not worked. The second—the system 
of juridical organization—has not been tried. If we do not 
make it work, we must resign ourselves to the barbarism of 
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a Third World War. It must be made to work. The system 
must be organized as soon as possible. It will not be at once 
ideally perfect. But the machinery must be kept going, no 
matter how it creaks and groans; and we must improve it 
in the light of experience. In the meantime we must not give 
ear to unregenerate nationalists who will arbitrarily claim 
to be the judges of the justice of the coming peace. World 
order is a demand of moral law: and we are bound to do what 
is possible at the moment, however remote the ideal may be. 

Of course, no juridical world order can create its own soul. 
It must depend for its life on the living moral energy in the 
soul of the world community—that is, on the love of justice 
in the soul of individual men and women. Only if this love 
of justice flames shall we have peace. The love of justice must 
be articulate in public opinion. The sole foundation of endur- 
ing peace is in the moral law, “whose observance,” Pius XII 
has said, “must be inculcated and fostered by the public 
opinion of all nations and states with such a unanimity of 
voice and energy that no one may dare to doubt it.” En- 
lightened public opinion, sensitized to the demands of the 
moral law, and influencing political decisions—this is the 
keystone in the arch of peace. 

Woodstock College. JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY. 


* %* * 


PEACE AND THE NATURE OF MAN 


CCORDING to a recent and remarkable study by 
A Charles Norris Cochrane, the Roman Empire failed 
because it lacked a concept, fully defensible and valid, 

of the nature of man.’ The Roman Empire failed from within. 
The dualism of virtue and fortune was a cleavage at the base 
of the Roman structure. The nature of man was faultily con- 
ceived. Did man have free will? Was he ruled by fate? Pagan 


1CHRISTIANITY AND CLassicaL CuLTurs. A Study of Thought and Action from 
Augustus to Augustine. By Charles Norris Cochrane. New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1944. Pp. 523. $5.00. 
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Rome did not know. Irrational fortuity and iron fate—these 
were the unhappy alternatives met by philosophers who 
labored without the revelation of Christian Providence. Stoic 
necessity and Epicurean independence—these were the paths 
of life until Christianity shed new light on the way of God’s 
law, where free service was aided by grace. 

The flaws in paganism were manifold. The classical idea of 
justice was imperfect, and the theory of privilege was part 
of Romanitas. The narrative of creation had not yet taught 
God’s immanence in His handiwork, nor made sacred man’s 
creative work, even in manual labor. Personality and the 
rights of persons would become clear only when St. Augustine 
saw in the Divine Persons the prototype of all human per- 
sonality. Rights became proper to children of the Divine 
family, and duties befitted the responsibility of members of 
the King’s household. Free will led to the notion of liberty, the 
positive power to do good, the positive right to exercise that 
power unimpeded. New life came in with Christianity, a life 
which was not doomed, after adolescence and maturity, to 
decay, but a life precisely characterized as eternal, a boon 
never promised the pagans by their gods. 

New life came in with Christianity. This life was to grow. 
Growth and progress were strange words to pagan ears. They 
lived in a closed universe. “If the system involved any limita- 
tion,” says Mr. Cochrane, “it was that of closed minds rather 
than closed books. Wholly devoid of originality, it sought to 
teach men how to ‘act’ rather than to ‘produce’ or ‘construct.’ 
To this end it supplied them with standards of ‘action’ which 
claimed the finality of Eternal Rome herself. By so doing it 
played its part in blinding them to the significance of change; 
and thereby helped to prepare the crisis of the third century” 
(p. 151). “Production and construction’—how modern in 
tone! They began, to a great extent, with Christianity. 

In the times of Tiberius Caesar an ambitious inventor 
displayed before the Emperor a marvelous, flexible, shatter- 
proof glass, the composition of which he kept a great secret. 
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That was enough for Tiberius. This one man, and no other, 
knew the secret. He had him killed. A glass like that on the 
market might trouble the gold standard (p. 143). “Of all the 
elements in Christian teaching, there was none more remark- 
able than the notion of progress and none more incongruous 
with the thought and practice of classical antiquity” (p. 243). 
The idea of an open universe, of limitless spiritual progress, 
mothered the notion of material progress, which once con- 
ceived, it is true, was to be slow in growth, but which was 
Christian at birth. The fact of some pagan progress, as Mr. 
Cochrane puts it, is indisputable, but progress as an idea was 
Christian. The pagan concept of man was faulty, and progress 
could not be sure until one knew the goals. Nihil volitum, nist 
cognitum, nothing is wished for unless it is known. The pagan 
did not know how much man could do. 

Now these ideas have a contemporary significance. We are 
looking today for a new pax Romana. If the coming peace 
is not to fail, it must be founded on a concept of man fully 
defensible and valid. Christianity has not failed. It has battled 
in storms and basked in sunshine. It has seen winters and sum- 
mers, and autumns and second springs. That is life, at least 
on this globe, but it has proved to be a lasting life, and, unlike 
corporeal life, the Christian spirit has scarcely ever ceased 
to grow and develop and deepen. Even in material numbers 
and expansion, the organic “development of doctrine” is illus- 
trated. This is a fulfillment, of course, of the promise of Christ, 
but even from a natural viewpoint, the Church is lasting be- 
cause she understands man. 

The question is asked, “Can the new peace last, if the new 
peace does not understand man?” Is a Christian concept of 
man necessary as a basis of global law? Since law is a promul- 
gation of reason, and since reason shows, as St. Augustine 
says, ‘that ours is the one true philosophy” (Contra Julianum, 
IV, 14. 72), the conclusion seems inescapable, that man, as 
known to Christianity, is the fully defensible and valid basis 


of world peace. 
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This becomes clearer with two more observations on the 
nature of man, the Christian concept as opposed to the pagan. 
The first is original sin. The pagan could not explain the 
vitia mundi. Was it cruel Necessity or hapless Chaos? Why 
the struggle, why the effort? “Of all the sorrows which afflict 
mankind,” Herodotus wrote, ‘the bitterest is this, that one 
should have consciousness of much, but control over nothing” 
(Historia, ix, 16). Man had fallen, and could not, of himself, 
return to grace. The chant of Christian liberty would add to 
the dictum, “God helps those who help themselves,” the 
Augustinian chorus, “God helps those who do not help them- 
selves, in order that they may help themselves.” We needed 
the help. The trouble started with us, but the remedy was 
beyond our power. Once, however, the remedy was put in our 
power, it was subject to the choice of free will, not forced on 
us. To carry these thoughts over to nations, they are not all 
good children, and they need a strong international hand; but 
the free use of the means of national salvation should rest, 
as much as possible, in the hands of sovereign States. The 
Christian idea of man, wounded by original sin, but capable 
of return to health, if given the means and helps, is verified 
in society, which is made up of men. 

Kindred to this concept is Christian realism. Man does not 
operate in vacuo. The truth is to be apprehended, not as Julius 
Caesar is quoted by Sallust as saying, “in the cold light of 
reason, free from hatred and love, anger and pity, the passions 
which obfuscate the mind,” but the truth is substantial or, in 
Mr. Cochrane’s words, “reason irradiated by love .. . love 
irradiated by reason” (p. 506). Man is to be taken as he is, 
with his passions, his prejudices, his need for rule, his need 
for economic subsistence in the universal distribution of 
private property. All the riches of the social and natural 
sciences, and of theology too, must come to the aid of the peace. 
Abstract philosophy is but a start. Man is body and soul, and 
the Christian esteem for material creation and the resurrection 
of the body was probably more of shock to the pagans than 
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the truth they knew, to some extent, that the soul is God’s 
image. 

Men at peace must be men as they are by nature and grace. 
The Civitas Dei is not to be despaired of. The Civitas Terrena 
was founded on greed and pride. Individuals given to humility 
and justice must give tone to the Civitas Dei. ““What is really 
needed,” as St. Augustine wrote in De Civitate Dei (XIX, 
17), “is a concerted effort of good will.” 

Fordham University. JOHN E. WISE. 


+ e # 
THE CENTENARY OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


ERARD MANLEY HOPKINS lived his life (1844- 
(5 1889) in Victorian England, yet, paradoxically, the 

world of letters has hailed him as among the most 
modern of moderns. Critics have praised him extravagantly 
and he has even been called the greatest poet of the nineteenth 
century and a major poet. 

Chronologically he belongs to the Age of Tennyson, of 
Arnold, of Swinburne. By reason of his manner, his technique, 
and his prosodic innovations (or rather, his rediscoveries and 
renovations) he is of our own times. But by reason of what he 
says, of what he tries to express, he belongs to an old and 
perennial tradition, the tradition of the great religious and 
devotional singers of all ages. 

The story of his recognition—a matter of the last two 
decades—is a strange one, for his poems were not published 
until 1918, almost thirty years after his death. 

During his lifetime, hardly half a dozen people knew his 
poems. When he had joined the Jesuits in 1868—the most 
important turning point in his life—he voluntarily destroyed 
his early verses, wanting nothing to intrude between himself 
and his dedication to his God. Later when a superior, by 
chance, suggested that he write an ode on the recent “Wreck 
of the Deutschland,” he felt that his self-imposed ban of 
silence had been lifted. But never did he allow much of his 
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time to his poetry, for he was so conscientious and devoted 
to his immediate duties that he scrupulously and humbly felt 
that his poetry was “unprofessional.” What he wrote was not 
for publication but because he had to write. When he died 
in 1889 it was with the faith that “the only just judge is 
Christ,” and he left his few manuscripts to his lifelong friend, 
Robert Bridges, later poet laureate of England. 

Bridges’ custody was a loving one, though he himself was 
not completely sympathetic with either Hopkins’ religious 
ideals or with his poetic techniques. The Yellow Decade, the 
1890’s, with its Wilde, its Dowson, its Beardsley, was far less 
sympathetic. But over a long period of years, Bridges gradual- 
ly introduced his friend’s poems into various anthologies until 
he published, with careful editorial notes, Poems of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins in 1918. Bridges’ prefatory sonnet introduced 
the work of Hopkins as a revelation: 


Go forth: amidst our chaffinch flock display 
Thy plumage of far wonder and heavenward flight! 


The time was ripe. The hiatus of the World War was followed 
by a new generation, the generation of Eliot, Auden, Spender, 
Day Lewis, and MacNiece—men who were trying to bring to 
the modern world a new vitality. To them Hopkins had much 
to offer. 

The first biography appeared in 1930 and people were 
eager to know more about the life and personality of a man 
at once so surprisingly simple and so strangely complex. 
The revelation of the complete man came through the ap- 
pearance of Letters to Robert Bridges and Correspondence 
with Dixon in 1935, Note-Books and Papers in 1937, and 
Further Letters in 1938. 

Articles, critiques, and even books about Hopkins issued 
from the presses.’ It is not strange that certain misunderstand- 
ings should have appeared, but it is unfortunate that some 


1The most recent biography is: GERARD MANLey Hopkins, A Lire, by Eleanor 
Ruggles, New York: W. W. Norton, Pp. 305, $3.50. 
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of them should have been perpetuated. Most of these have 
risen from a failure to see that Hopkins was at once a poet 
and a priest. 

There were those who discovered in Hopkins what Bridges 
called “the naked encounter of sensualism and asceticism’ — 
they were astonished that this priest had not suppressed his 
senses. But an understanding of his religious ideals would 
have made them realize that his objective was not the sup- 
pression but rather the dedication of the senses in the service 
of God. Hopkins expressed his own ideal as an effort to 
“give beauty back, beauty, beauty, beauty, back to God, 
beauty’s self and beauty’s giver.” 

And there were those who lamented his conversion to 
Catholicism and his joining the Jesuits because they felt that 
his membership in the Society of Jesus restricted his output 
and that his tortured cry finds expression in the famous 
“terrible sonnets.” A careful reading of his letters and note- 
books would have convinced them that his primary dedication 
was to an ideal which he considered far higher than poetry, 
however much he loved that. While it cannot be denied that 
his belonging to the Jesuits limited the quantity of his poetry, 
it also cannot be denied that it gave him a new vision of the 
world of nature and of men and that it was the source of 
exactly those qualities of his poetry which all of his critics 
admire: the concentrated and impassioned sincerity, the 
sensuous but not sensual awareness, the elliptical astringency, 
the austere poignancy of all that he wrote. 

One has only to compare the verses that he wrote before his 
conversion and entrance into the Jesuits with his great poetry 
to see how tremendous is the difference—and that greatness 
of his great poetry has its wellspring in his religious life and 
especially in his efforts to live the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius. 

It is always hazardous to make predictions. Who can 
say whether Keats, had he lived, would have surpassed 
Shakespeare? But all the indications of Hopkins before 1868 
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are that he was on the road to becoming another Swinburne, 
another Rossetti—perhaps another Dowson. 

Today—nay, ever since the Renaissance—each poet is his 
own philosopher. He has to create his own system of ideas. 
But Hopkins’ inspiration was within the framework of a 
faith and a tradition to which he had dedicated himself. It is 
only by knowing that tradition that Hopkins can be adequately 
appreciated and loved. 

Groton School. JOHN PIcK. 
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German Reparations and a 


Democratic Peace 
KARL BODE 






economists cherished the hope that, this time, the world 

would escape this particular set of postwar worries alto- 
gether. Lend-lease, reverse lend-lase and mutual aid were and 
are bidding well to save the world from the troubles of inter- 
allied debts. Might it not also be saved from the twin troubles 
of reparations? 


"| om will be reparations. Up to a year ago many 








Until recently it was one of the accepted assumptions about the post-war 
settlement that it would not involve a resurrection of the reparations problem. 
No lesson of the Versailles settlement seemed to be quite so conclusive as 
that reparations caused far more trouble than they were worth, and the all 
but universal hope was that the question need never be raised.? 


This hope has passed away. A proper policy may avoid 
most of the pernicious consequences of reparations, but not by 
having no reparations at all. The “sponge,” however salutary 
in principle, is out in practice. The demands of the gov- 
ernments of the occupied countries of Europe, the well-ar- 
ticulated plans of Russia, and the very magnitude and char- 
acter of Nazi exactions and destructions leave no room for 
doubt. As a matter of fact the claims put forward by Russia 
alone are already twelve times as large as the thirty odd 
billion dollars on which the Reparations Commission agreed 
in 1921. In this country Admiral Emory S. Land, the chair- 
man of the United States Maritime Commission, recently 
asked for the surrender of all ocean-going ships by the Axis 
nations and their appropriate distribution among the United 


Nations. 





















lRestitution,” The Economist, November 6, 1943, p. 603. 
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The mood of the victors, governments and people alike, 
at the end of a long, bitter, and costly war, for the outbreak 
of which the vanquished are responsible, will hardly ever 
allow them to ask for less than the maximum amount of 
reparations that is compatible with their own interest and 
welfare. They know full well that even this maximum amount 
falls very much short of the total material cost of the war, 
which in justice and equity they might consider as their 
minimum claim, a claim that in its turn would still not allow 
for compensation for the human suffering entailed in the 
conduct of war. “The fees ia the Courts of War are all on the 
highest scale.’”’ Victors and vanquished might do well to start 
from this basic truth and settle down to getting a difficult 
job done. The vanquished may derive some consolation from 
the fact that the principle of maximum advantage to the 
victors is far superior to the principle of maximum damage 
to the vanquished, which latter is by no means a purely 
academic proposition. 


I 


One lesson from the last reparations settlement has been 
learned rather well, almost too well: All sides are agreed 
not to fall victim to the money illusion. Reparations in kind, 
that is, in commodities and labor, now enjoy universal ac- 
ceptance. The “dollar fool sign” comes in only as a measuring 
rod not as a transmitting agent. This is as it should be. Repara- 
tions in kind will draw attention to the fact that Germany’s 
capacity to pay is closely related to Germany’s capacity to 
produce. They will also make it very clear that reparations 
are limited by the effective willingness and ability of the vic- 
tors to accept them. Reparations in kind, finally, will probably 
avoid the voracious arithmetic of compound interest, which 
makes the actual payments twice or three times as large as the 
capital sum. 





*David Lloyd George, The Truth about Reparations and War-Debts (London, 
1932), p. 8. 
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It would be dangerous, however, to fall into the opposite 
illusion and to consider reparations in kind as a cure-all and 
an unmixed advantage. They have quite substantial drawbacks 
of their own. First, valuation problems will abound. Is the 
“fair price” of German commodities and labor their market 
price or their cost in Germany, or their market price or cost 
in the receiving countries, or on the world market? How can 
one control the endless varieties in the qualities of com- 
modities that are covered by the same name? Secondly, specifi- 
cation of reparations in terms of commodities will introduce 
some of the “barbarisms of barter” and will eliminate some 
of the major advantages of multilateral trade. The victors 
will have to take commodities which Germany actually can 
produce. They cannot ask her to ship oranges or gasoline, 
no matter how much they may be wanting and needing these. 
Germany in turn may be prevented from concentrating on the 
production of those commodities in which she has the greatest 
cost advantage. This will make her reparations potential 
smaller than it otherwise would be. Labor reparations, which 
loom so large in Russia’s plans, too, will present formidable 
problems. The productivity of “slave labor” is a difficult 
matter, as the Nazis happily enough have found out to their 
own sorrow. Using skilled labor in skilled occupations opens 
a wide field for silent sabotage and puts a heavy burden on 
supervision and control; using skilled labor in unskilled oc- 
cupations is a considerable waste; using unskilled labor only 
does not bring in much of a “surplus.” 

Nevertheless, the balance of advantage lies with reparations 
in kind. They bring the problem down to earth, force both 
sides to face the limits and difficulties, and prevent them from 
substituting incoherent dreams for good hard thinking and 
strenuous efforts. One cannot make an omelette without break- 
ing some eggs. But one can easily break any number of eggs 
without ever making an omelette. Reparations in kind may 
help in preventing diversion of attention from this homely 


truth. 
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During this war, “Greater Germany” produces commodities 
and services equivalent to approximately 50 billion dollars 
per year. About one half of this amount represents her war 
effort. If no change at all were made by the peace in the 
economic situation, reparations could take the place of the 
war effort. This would give the maximum figure for possible 
reparations as 25 billion dollars per year. 

The peace will, however, bring very radical changes, almost 
all of which will tend to reduce the amount of reparations that 
will be possible. In the first place, there will be no “Greater 
Germany” covering 800,000 sq. km. with about 100,000,000 
inhabitants. There will probably be not even the pre-Nazi 
Germany with 470,000 sq. km. and 68,000,000 inhabitants. 
What will be left of Germany may not amount to more than 
400,000 sq. km. and 60,000,000 inhabitants—if that. A reduc- 
tion of the reparations figure by two fifths or ten billion 
dollars would be required by this change alone. Secondly, it 
is hardly conceivable that the reparations authorities could 
and would maintain the wartime working conditions now 
prevailing in Germany. A sixty-hour week, the employment 
of women, children, the aged and invalids may contribute to 
the volume of production in the relatively short period of the 
war. But the limits to this exploitation of human capital have 
probably already been reached, and no power on earth can 
continue this exploitation for any length of time after the 
war. Thirdly, the physical capital equipment of Germany 
will be severely impaired. Bombing and artillery fire, under- 
maintenance and nonrepair of civilian industries, expropria- 
tion and seizure of movable assets by the victors, will create 
gaps in the industrial equipment that may easily amount to 
one third of the total. Fourthly, the living standard of the 
German population can hardly be kept quite as low as it is 
during the war. Houses destroyed by bombing have to be 
rebuilt. Other durable consumers’ goods including clothing 
have been so depleted that the requirements of national health 
will demand a substantial replenishment. 
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There is one offsetting item on the balance sheet. In the 
German economy a substantial amount of human and natural 
resources are uneconomically used in producing synthetic 
gasoline and rubber, in extracting iron from low grade ores, 
and in raising food on inferior soil. If a proper reintegration 
of German economic life into a fairly free world economy 
should prove feasible, Germany could concentrate on those 
industries, such as the chemical, optical, and machine in- 
dustries, in which she has a genuine efficiency advantage. 
The average productivity per man-hour could then be in- 
creased in accordance with the general laws governing the in- 
ternational division of labor in an expanding world economy. 

It would be idle to try to reduce the effect of these elements 
to a “final figure.” Their quantitative incidence is unknown 
and can be found only by experience. It may be worth while, 
however, to remember that a sum of five billion dollars per 
year is ten times as large as were the regular annuities under 
the Dawes Plan of 1924 and yet probably represents less than 
one-thirtieth of the yearly cost of the war effort that is directed 


against Germany. If the victors look for a fairly full com- 
pensation at all, they must put a high value on the non- 
economic advantages accruing to them from the peace in 
terms of an increase in power and an increase in opportunities 
for leadership. 


II 


There is a second major lesson which is in the process of 
being learned from the last reparations settlement. Relatively 
early and certainly beginning with the Dawes Plan, the 
attempt was made to take reparations out of politics and to 
take politics out of reparations, or as the slogan then was “to 
commercialize the reparations.” The idea was to put the 
relationship of reparation-paying and reparation-receiving 
countries on the level of ordinary creditor-debtor relation- 
ships and thereby help to eliminate some of the stings and 
stigmas of the original victor-vanquished position. However 
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praiseworthy this intention as such may have been, it proved 
quite impossible of fulfillment so far as the two main coun- 
tries, France and Germany, were concerned. A “good Eu- 
ropean” wrote early in 1932: 

Neither France nor Germany can do what the rest of the world asks them 
to do, viz., look upon the reparation question as a business proposition to be 
dealt with exclusively on considerations of economic expediency. For France, 
receiving reparations is a sacred right . . . a prize and symbol of victory. 
To Germany paying what Germans characteristically call the “tribute,” is 
moral iniquity and to be passionately resisted . .. No ministry in either country 
can take up any other standpoint even if they wanted to. And no observer has 
seen the reality of the case, and the fearful dangers implied in it, who refuses 
to look at it in this light.® 

Reparations are political debts. They are a severe political 
burden on the governments, parties and peoples of the paying 
countries. As a matter of fact they are a political burden so 
heavy as to endanger the existence of any democratic govern- 
ment which by force of circumstance has to take responsibility 
for them. This holds true, in particular, when the reparations 
period is stretched into the lifetime of a generation that was 
born after the war and which has no vivid feeling for the 
true origin of reparations. The Allies would do a service to 
the future of democratic institutions in Germany, if they, as 
occupying powers, would create and operate most of the con- 
trol mechanism that is necessary to collect the reparations, 
and if they would limit the reparations to the duration of 
occupation. 

In this country and in England eminent voices have been 
raised to stress the idea of “no reparation without occupation.” 
Fortune wrote early this year: 

The exaction of reparations entails absolute control over the paying nation’s 
export and import and foreign-exchange position—and much more important 
over its budget . . . Their payment is quite incompatible with the attempt to 
set up immediately a free democratic government.‘ 





3Joseph A. Schumpeter, “A German View,” Lloyds Bank Limited Monthly Review, 


March 1932, p. 16. 
4“What Should Germany Pay?”, Fortune, February 1944, pp. 136-137. 
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A few months earlier Professor Viner had written: 


It goes against all experience to expect that the German people would 
accept reparations payments as a debt whose default would involve a stain 
on their national honor. Intergovernmental obligations of less arguable validity 
have had a feeble enough status as it is, and few of the claimant countries 
would be in a position to cast stones in this regard . . . In effect, reparations 
will be collectible in substantial quantities only by resort to force or the 
threat of force. Whatever may be desirable on other grounds, policing of 
Germany by the United Nations will be necessary, therefore, so long as she 
has unliquidated reparations obligations which the creditors insist must be 
paid. If a world police force under wider auspices than the United Nations 
were to be set up, it is unlikely that it would relish taking over the function 
of collection. The prolonged demand for reparations payments may therefore 
prove a barrier to the organization on a genuinely universal basis of an 
adequate system of collective security . . . All reparations liabilities of 
Germany should terminate within a short number of years, provided she has 
met or in good faith attempted to meet all of her prior obligations as fully 
as practicable.® 


Finally, the view of the London Economist may here be 
quoted : 


If the Allies’ policy towards Germany is one of indefinite and unlimited 
repression, then it matters little for how long the burden of reparations is 
imposed. But this cannot be the policy—not because of any tenderness for 
the Germans, but, as has often been argued in The Economist, because the 
democratic peoples (whatever may be true of others) would not continue for 
long either to show the mental and moral consistency or to bear the very 
heavy physical and human burdens of a policy of repression. If the policy 
leaves any room at all (as it must) for the re-educ..tion and re-acceptance 
of Germany, then the period of forced labour and depressed standards of 
living must be as short as possible.® 


Russia’s reparation planners, so far as can be judged from 
writings that are available in English, do not explicitly and 
specifically concern themselves with the issue: democracy and 
reparations. They would hardly claim that this is the primary 
problem to them. However, the famous Varga plan seems to 
conform to the principle that the reparation effort should be 


5“German Reparations Once More,” Foreign Affairs, July 1943, pp. 671, 673. 
®Restitution,” The Economist, November 1943, p. 604. 
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limited to the period of occupation and that its execution 
should be the responsibility of the reparation-receiving and 
occupying powers.” 

There are some rather obvious drawbacks to the concentra- 
tion of reparations into the decade after the end of hostilities. 
The total amount of commodities and services that can be 
extracted will be smaller than would be the case if the forty 
or sixty-year periods scheduled in the Versailles and post- 
Versailles settlements were again envisaged. A substantial 
fraction of the reparations obligation will have to be met out 
of already existing wealth rather than from current produc- 
tion. A most severe strain will be put on German living stand- 
ards precisely at a time when long years of warfare have led 
to an accumulation of misery. 

Furthermore, the time structure alone is not sufficient to 
insure a prodemocratic incidence of the reparations. The 
reparation authorities will do well also to consider the social 
distribution of the burden. It would be a tragic irony, if the 
reparations were to come predominantly out of the sweat and 
toil of the German workers and peasants, who had little to do 
with the causation of the war. The Russian government, in 
particular, might remember, that the ten-million labor army 
for which its spokesmen are asking, must be mainly recruited 
from the working class, whose protagonist it has often claimed 
to be. If whole social groups have to be economically obliter- 
ated or blighted, care should be taken that it will be the right 
ones, the Nazis and those that have drifted along with them, 
have abetted them, and have profited from them. 

It is perhaps permissible also to venture the hope that the 
reparation authorities will allow for incentives for speedy 
and early fulfillment of obligations together with the time- 
honored penalties and sanctions for tardy fulfillment. The 
flow of human energy in millions of men and women is one 
of the basic factors determining a nation’s capacity to produce. 


7TEugene Varga, “Payment of Reparations by Hitlerite Germany and her Accom- 
plices,” Information Bulletin of the Embassy of the USSR, November 30, 1943. 
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If extra effort were to be rewarded by an earlier end of oc- 
cupation and reparation, millions of Germans would probably 
develop the desire of getting the job done and getting it done 
well. The experience of France after 1871 certainly bears out 
this point. The boon to the prospective democratic govern- 
ment of Germany of such a national achievement as the honor- 
able discharge of heavy obligations would be inestimable. 
The “battle to pay the reparations” could become a source of 
genuine pride and strength, and the “burning of the mortgage” 
could lighten the dawn of a new period of national life. 

As regards the distribution and allocation of the reparations 
among the victors, the situation looks rather hopeful. Russia, 
the major claimant, has suffered the greatest damage, has the 
lowest standard of living among the victor nations concerned, 
and has a social and economic system that can absorb repara- 
tions with the smallest amount of adjustments. Moral rights, 
economic needs and organizational abilities all point in the 
direction of giving her the lion’s share of the reparations. 
The only drawback in the situation lies in the fact that the 
part of Germany which Russia is scheduled to occupy is far 
inferior in industrial strength to the parts of Germany which 
the United States and Great Britain will occupy. The latter 
powers will, therefore, to some extent have to act as collecting 
agents for Russia. This however, may turn out to be a blessing 
in disguise, since the interest of the western powers in a pro- 
democratic incidence of reparations may be greater than that 
of the Russians. 

The United States and Great Britain will probably be very 
modest in their claims. Liquidation of the assets now held by 
their Enemy Alien Property Custodians, restoration of assets 
and balances of their own nationals now in Germany, resump- 
tion of service on Germany’s international debts, transfer of 
such convenient assets as merchant ships, and, finally, meeting 
the cost of occupation, will be the major items on their repara- 
tions bill. Five billion dollars is probably an outside figure 
for this, as compared to the hundreds of billions of dollars 
which Russia is claiming. 
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The United States and Great Britain will, however, also 
have to act as collecting agents for France, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Denmark, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia. Here a competition of claims can hardly be 
avoided. German occupation charges and other exactions in 
those countries have now accumulated to twenty-five or thirty 
billion dollars, and these countries are entitled to substantial 
restitution. In making up the priority list of claims, the 
“trustee” powers could be guided partly by the needs and 
absorption abilities of these nations, and partly by the juridical 
precision and definiteness of their claims. The relative dis- 
interestedness of the two powers should enable them to act as 
a clearinghouse of claims and as a final arbitrator when it 
comes to the inevitable scaling down of demands. 


III 


A sane reparations settlement can, of course, be expected 
only on the assumption that at least a utilitarian peace will be 
possible. A peace to be possible at all must be acceptable to 


the victors at the moment of victory. A peace to be durable 
must be acceptable to the victors for decades after victory. 


It is not merely a matter of agreeing on the terms of a treaty at the moment 
of signature. Much more vitally, it is a matter of securing agreed enforce- 
ment of those terms. The settlement with Germany will be built to last. 
Its terms will have to stand the test of ten, twenty, thirty years’ change in 
mood and power. If the peace settlement is such that by 1955 or 1965 anyone 
of the victorious Great Powers is unwilling to use force to resist its violation, 
the tragedy of the 1920’s and 1930's will be repeated. The need for mutual 
enforcement removes the problem from the plane of the imponderables—the 
degree of guilt of all Germans or most Germans or some Germans, their 
“rights” or lack of rights—and brings it down to a level on which the British 
politician is completely at home. For one of the limiting factors on mutual 
enforcement is what the British people are likely to accept in the burdens 
of enforcement. The politician is dealing here with something of which he 
has twice had experience in thirty years—the degree of willingness of the 
average citizen to go to war, and his views, when he is at peace, on what 
constitutes a reason for going to war or preparing for war. This is the test 
to which the peace terms for Germany must be submitted—the foreseeable 
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reactions of ordinary people in ten years’ time. Sixteen years after Versailles, 
they would not go to war to prevent the rearmament of Germany. Seventeen 
years after Versailles, they gave Hitler some emotional support when he re- 
occupied the Rhineland. The British would now resist some infractions of 
the settlement which they previously treated with complacency. But how 
many? And in how many would they get support from America? For how 
many things will it be possible to get the two peoples to take up arms when 
some new Baldwin sits in Downing Street and some new Coolidge in the 
White House? The answer will be somewhat different in the 1950’s from the 
1920’s, but there is no evidence to suggest that the British have made the 
kind of mental somersault that the maintenance of a really Carthaginian 
peace would entail... ° 

The success or failure of the peace that is written after this war will not 
depend on the diplomatic situation now or at the time it is written, but simply 
upon whether the peoples, of whom the British people will be one of the 
most important, will maintain it. This is a truth on which The Economist 
has insisted before and will insist again and again. The test of any provision 
that it is sought to include in the treaty is not the logic behind it, or the 
strategic or diplomatic justification or its morality or justice, except in so far 
as any of these factors bear upon the central issue. And that central issue, 
so far as the British people are concerned, is this—will they be prepared to 
maintain the treaty in force, at the cost of any inconvenience to themselves, 
when they have returned to the material comforts and moral lassitude of 
peacetime? The only test by which peace-making can be judged is this 
popular one.? 

If dismemberment, mass transfers of population, massacre, the permanent 
oppression of minorities are to be part of the settlement this time, let it be 
plain from the start that neither Britain nor America will in ten years 
from the signing of the peace raise a finger to maintain it.!° 


There is, of course, a basic weakness in the utilitarian 
argument for a peace based exclusively on the long-run self- 
interest of the victors. Probability estimates as to future ac- 
ceptability are bound to differ. Lord Vansittart might con- 
ceivably hold that his own proposals are in harmony with the 
present and future interests and moods of the victorious na- 
tions. Our anticipations concerning our own future attitudes 


8“A Policy for Germany,” The Economist, March 4, 1944, pp. 294-295. 
*Dictated Diplomacy,” ibid., March 25, 1944, p. 390. 
10“Germany’s Frontiers,” izbid., July 10, 1943, p. 34. 
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are uncertain enough to leave the door wide open for the 
influence of prejudice, propaganda and our present state of 
feelings. And the Nazis have been and are doing their utmost 
to supply us with an abundance of reasons and excuses to 
harden our hearts. Empirical knowledge alone simply is no 
match for the furies that have been unleashed. 

The utilitarian position can, however, gain strength from 
two sources. In the first place, it can include the condition of 
future acceptability to the democratic groups in the van- 
quished nations. At the time when the peace is written and 
imposed, the feelings and thoughts of the vanquished will be 
of little concern. The peace is meant to hurt them. But in the 
decades to follow, our own attitude will be in part determined 
by the attitude of our former enemies. Genuine acceptance 
on their part will make our continued acceptance easier and 
reduce the cost of maintenance in every way. What the Pope 
called ‘“‘a peace which can be stamped with the approval of 
every well-meaning individual and all people’ could be 
brought into the framework of this enlarged utilitarian peace. 

In the second place, enough ethical conviction is left in the 
modern world to make principles of justice a social and 
political force. It is not necessary, even from a utilitarian 
point of view, to restrict attention to what we wi/l accept, 
we may also reflect on what we ought to accept. True, the 
number of crimes committed in the name of justice is legion, 
but the number of crimes prevented through the exercise of 
justice is far greater. A peace, to be permanently acceptable 
to us, must be in harmony with our conscience just as much 
as with our convenience. 

We nourish the hope that all our sons and daughters scattered over the 
earth may have a lively consciousness of their collective and individual share 
in the responsibility for the setting up and organization of a public order 
conformable to the fundamental exigencies of the human and Christian 
conscience . . . In any war where one of the belligerents succeeded only 
through the power of the sword and other means of irresistible coercion, in 


114A Means to Peace,” Time, June 19, 1944, p. 56. 
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reaching a clean and unquestioned victory, it would find itself in the position 
of being physically able to dictate an inequitable peace imposed by force. 
But it is certain that nobody, whose conscience is illumined by the principles 
of true justice, could recognize in such a precarious solution the character 
of assured and prudent wisdom ... It is, therefore, of the greatest importance 
that this fear should give way to a well-founded expectation of honorable 
solutions, solutions that are not ephemeral or carry the germs of fresh turmoil 
and dangers to peace, but are true and durable, solutions that start from the 
principle that wars, today, no less than in the past, cannot easily be laid to the 
account of peoples, as such.” 


Those who remain attached to transutilitarian values can 
raise their hopes and endeavors still higher. Our generation 
may not be able “to bring forth upon all continents, a new 
family of nations, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.” But our children 
or children’s children may succeed where the “realists” of 
twenty-five years ago caused President Wilson to fail, and 
where the “realists” of today, adducing this very failure as an 
argument in their favor, are bidding well to make us fail. 
Moses saw the Promised Land. He knew that he would not 
reach it. But he did not deny that there was a Promised Land 
and he did not assert that it could never be reached by his 


people. 


12The Pope’s Plea for the Safety of Rome and for an Early End of the War,” 
New York Times, June 3, 1944, p. 4. 
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Austrian Independence 


GEORGE M. VON ALEXICH 


HEN Hitler’s armies occupied Austria and when 
the world accepted this act of aggression as an “ac- 


complished fact,” almost acclaimed the results of a 
staged plebiscite, nobody could foresee that less than six years 
later the representatives of the three largest powers among the 
United Nations would meet and make the independence of 
Austria the subject of a special declaration. The most sur- 
prised were certainly the Austrians themselves, who could not 
have thought that the fate of their country might figure among 
the many urgent items on the program at Moscow. It was 
for once an agreeable surprise, to see that justice could prevail 
by its own weight alone, even at a time where the general 
trend of development pointed toward the formation of larger 
and larger units. 

Under Hitler’s regime the Austrians have learned to ap- 
preciate independence still more than before, they have fought 
and suffered for it. All nations under the National Socialist 
regime have come nearer to each other; there is no better 
cement for the cooperation among human beings than common 
misery. It can be said rightly that the foundations for fruitful 
cooperation in the Danube countries have been laid by Hitler 
himself. This tendency which is especially growing between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia can be made to serve the success- 
ful reconstruction of Europe. 

One thing, however, must be said immediately: it will be la- 
bor lost if efforts are made to “re-educate” the Austrians from 
outside. A nation whose members have learned their lessons 
in the prisons and concentration camps of Himmler, whose 
men, forced into Hitler’s army, have learned to hold their 
ground both against the opponents on the battlefields and 
against the enemy within their ranks, does not need to be 
re-educated. They must be left to make their own decisions. 
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I 


If this concept of the independence of Austria is maintained 
after the war, it will lead inevitably to the question: what are 
the Austrians going to do with their independence? The word 
can be made ambiguous. It might mean that Austria would be 
free and independent, consequently at liberty to do with her 
independence what she chooses to do; it might mean again, as 
in the case of the Treaty of St. Germain, that Austria would 
be prevented from making a free choice which might displease 
one or several of her neighbors or some other country claiming 
to have interests in Central Europe. It might, therefore, be 
interesting to note what Austrian independence signified dur- 
ing the period between 1918 and 1938. 

The independence of Austria in 1919 was negative. It was 
simply a prohibition against joining Germany. But even so 
the authors of St. Germain violated it themselves when they 
pressed some 200,000 Tyroleans into Italy, in order to provide 
victorious Italy with a strategic border, and delivered them 
to persecution not only by Fascist Italy but by the Italy of 
Salandra, Sforza and Nitti. Another project of violation, the 
annexation of Carinthia by Yugoslavia, aroused the Austrians 
as much as the case of South Tyrol; it was, however, prevented 
by Italy which would not tolerate further expansion of 
Yugoslavia toward the West. 

The independence of Austria continued to remain negative 
for many years. It was negative for reasons outside of Austria: 
the Big Powers and the Little Entente kept a careful watch 
that Austria should not join any larger combination. Chancel- 
lor Seipel, indeed, profited by this mutual jealousy in the 
summer of 1922. At that moment—when the financial crisis 
was at its peak in Austria, when her neighbors already dis- 
counted Austria’s falling to pieces and the possibilities of 
their own territorial aggrandizement—Monsignor Seipel 
started negotiations with Italy with a view to an economic 
union with that country. France and the Little Entente became 
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immediately alarmed and the League of Nations suddenly 
became very active. The result was the granting of the sub- 
stantial international loan of 1923 which enabled the Austrian 
Government to stabilize the currency and to start the re- 
organization of the economic life of the country. 

In 1931 the international reaction against the stillborn 
project of a custom union with Germany threw Austria’s 
finances a second time into convulsions. And again the cor- 
ridors of the palace of the League of Nations in Geneva 
echoed with the rumors about the final dismemberment of 
Austria among Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Italy, perhaps 
Germany and Hungary. It was Italy again which prevented 
this project, mainly because Italy was opposed to any further 
expansion of Yugoslavia and also to a common border be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. But always the 
principle of Austria’s independence was negative. 

Up to 1932 independence was something negative even to 
the Austrians. Their hearts were not in it. Of the two large 
parties in the Austrian Parliament one—the Social Dem- 
ocrats—always favored a union with Germany, the other—the 
Christian Social Party—was split over the question; and the 
smaller parties were frankly for the Anschluss. Liberals, who 
had no representatives in parliament, were split; up to 1933 
they favored a union with Germany but after Hitler’s coming 
to power some of them joined the National Socialist move- 
ment, the others stood either completely aside or joined the 
Monarchists. At any rate a vote on the Anschluss would have 
secured a majority in parliament, although a plebiscite of the 
entire population might have had the contrary result. The 
reasons for this attitude were various: the despair of the older 
generation about getting along without belonging to a large 
empire; the decidedly anti-Austrian policy of several of 
Austria’s neighbors who had the backing of France, and the 
helplessness of Austria to parry this policy in an adequate 
way; the lack of constructive ideas and of dynamism among 
Austrian leaders and in public life in general. 
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A change came in 1932 with the advent of Dr. Dollfuss. He 
belonged to a new and realistic generation and knew little of 
the former Empire. Instead of lamenting over lost power and 
splendor, he started to reconstruct what was left. It seemed 
hopeless at first, but he found the help of many men of his 
generation who loved their land and wanted it to be more 
than a wild-life preserve of some quaint Alpine tribe, more 
than a glorified White City. 

Dollfuss’ approach to the problem was twofold. First, he 
remembered Monsignor Seipel’s word that material recon- 
struction was not enough, that it had to be accompanied by 
the reconstruction of men’s souls. And so, out of their own 
deeply religious conviction, Dollfuss and his friends worked 
fervently toward the renaissance of the religious, Catholic 
spirit of Austria, worked to make this religious spirit of the 
majority of the Austrian population vivid and militant, to 
make it more than something traditionally taken for granted. 
Dollfuss foresaw with prophetic vision the coming of Hitler 
and the inevitable conflict between Austria and a National 
Socialist Germany. As statesman he knew that only a better 
and higher ideology could resist successfully the almost re- 
ligious fanaticism which Hitler instilled in his followers. 

Dollfuss’ second approach was the economic reconstruction 
of the country. He had to start from rock bottom. Austria is 
a country the size of the State of Maine, with a similar climate 
and a similar fertility, but with a population seven times 
larger than the Pine Tree State’s and without direct approach 
to the sea. Notwithstanding these natural handicaps, Austria 
had to make shift for herself in a hostile or indifferent world. 
Austria’s farms were in many areas submarginal; they existed 
only through the incredible frugality and industry of the rural 
population who stuck to the soil however bad the times were. 
Dollfuss knew—he had seen it in Germany—that a country 
is lost when the farmer goes. He started first with the recon- 
struction of Austria’s agriculture. His success exceeded all 
expectations and continued after his death. Parallel and sub- 
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sequent reforms in other sectors of economic life under him 
and his successor were not less successful, and the result was 
an Austria which resisted Hitler victoriously for five years 
and which Hitler had to wipe out by direct military attack 
because the success of Austria’s resistance began to have dis- 
agreeable consequences for him in Germany proper. 

Dollfuss’ success showed that the slogan that an independent 
Austria could not exist without continuous financial help from 
outside was false. This catchword originated from Panger- 
manic sources and was later widely broadcast by National 
Socialist propaganda—and believed abroad. Strange to say, 
it was also spread by circles opposite to the Nazis, by some of 
Austria’s neighbors who wanted a partition of Austria among 
her neighbors. That this slogan was fallacious once Austrians 
became conscious of their own resources and developed them 
systematically can be seen from the following statistics. They 
are quoted here not only to show that Austria could well exist 
by herself, but also to demonstrate that a country capable of 
such an effort would be an asset in any larger economic corn- 
bination, if its free cooperation could be obtained. 

During the years between 1933 and 1938, Austria’s ex- 
ports increased from $163,000,000 to $247,000,000 that is by 
55%. In the last year before the occupation the increase was 
28%. Exports of timber rose from $16,000,000 to $46,000,000 
in 1937, finished goods from $127,000,000 to $161,000,000. 
The production of pig iron rose from 88,000 metric tons in 
1933 to 389,000 tons in 1937, steel from 226,000 tons to 
650,000; cellulose from 185,000 to 253,400 tons; paper from 
165,000 to 193,000 tons. The production of cotton yarn was 
doubled. The production of oil was 855 tons in 1933 and 33,000 
in 1937. The production of wheat increased by 170%, of rye by 
100%, of potatoes by 430%; sugar, dairy products and meat 
production increased by more than 1,000%. All this within the 
years 1933-1937. Only in the year 1936-37 could the Austrian 
railways—always a very difficult problem—by reformed tariffs 
and better management enjoy an increase of 22% in traffic and 
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16% in income, and this in spite of the fact that many rates, 
for passengers as well as for goods, had been reduced. Between 
1933 and 1937 the number of unemployed had been reduced 
by 100,000 and besides this the greatest part of the younger 
workmen, those who had left the schools, had become in- 
tegrated into production. Several large hydroelectric plants, 
Austria’s solution of the fuel problem, had been constructed 
and in 1938 $9,000,000 had been set aside for the construction 
of three new ones. These three, besides at least two others, 
have been constructed in the meantime during the occupation. 

Austria’s foreign debt—$850,000,000 in 1933—was in 1938 
reduced to $412,000,000. The reserves of the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank increased in 1937 alone by $11,600,000. Deposits 
with the savings banks increased between 1934 and 1938 from 
437 to 490 million dollars. When the National Socialists after 
the occupation of Austria took over the reserves of the 
Austrian National Bank and forced the banks and the public 
to sell their holdings in foreign securities and currency, they 
realized something like four hundred million dollars in 
foreign currency! Besides all this the Austrian currency, the 
Schilling, had become the most stable of all currencies in 
Europe; Vienna, owing to a liberal handling of monetary 
policy, had again become the financial center of Eastern 
Europe and great parts of Central Europe. Dollfuss realized 
the importance of tourist traffic for a country like Austria; 
and everybody knows the tremendous increase of foreign 
visitors whose payments more than counterbalanced the sums 
Austria had to pay abroad for the purchase of the necessary 
raw materials which she could not produce herself. And all 
this was realized while Germany, once Austria’s largest client, 
sought to annihilate the efforts of the Austrian government. 
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The natural reaction to the preceding assertions is the ques- 
tion: How could the potentialities of an independent Austria 
be used to the advantage of Europe? Hardly less significant 
sought to an nihilate the efforts of the Austrian government 
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are the questions: How can the free and voluntary cooperation 
of Austria be obtained? How would it be employed in the 
best way in order to attain a maximum of efficiency and con- 
sequently of results? 

The first and immediate step would be to see that Austria 
receive her full place among the liberated countries without 
discrimination, that she be restored to her status in March 
1938 from the standpoint of political independence. Austria’s 
justice with regard to criminals of Austrian origin will be 
immediate and more thorough than that of any international 
authority. 

Although reports about the real state of affairs inside of 
Austria are very scarce—from all countries in occupied 
Europe Austria was the most secluded and she is also heavily 
garrisoned by the SS and the Gestapo—one thing besides 
the natural opposition against National Socialism can be said: 
the Austrians, and with them all other small nations in the 
Danube Basin have been accustomed during the last three to 
six years to think in terms of economic unification. This 
unification was of course imposed by the National Socialist 
Reich and geared to the latter’s war purposes. This kind of 
unification will, of course, disappear with the disappearance 
of the National Socialists. But just as in the period after the 
Napoleonic wars the spirit of cooperation among the other 
European countries continued for at least two dozen years, 
while even quite a number of measures initiated by the former 
French authorities of occupation continued not only in France 
but also in many of the countries formerly occupied by her, 
the spirit of cooperation, even of economic unification, now 
without the oppression of the National Socialist system, can 
be preserved if the Big Powers wish it to be. It seems to be a 
fact that, for instance, the populations of Austria and of 
Bohemia and Moravia, always linked by many ties, have, 
under a common oppressor, come much closer to each other 
than ever before. The same is perhaps the case with other 
nations in the Danube Basin. 
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They will perhaps have learned how petty were their 
mutual grievances in comparison to the catastrophe which had 
engulfed them all. 

When the war is over in the Danube countries, national 
feelings will be high. This is understandable and just as it 
should be. If these national feelings develop into nationalistic 
ambitions along the lines we experienced between 1918 and 
1938 and if this development is not checked early by the Big 
Powers acting in concert, the reconstruction of Central and 
South Eastern Europe is impossible. 

Reconstruction will be hard anyway; some countries like 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania will have suffered terribly, 
others which have been spared at least partially, like Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, will still suffer under the inevitable 
consequences of military operations in the immediate future. 
If the work of reconstruction is checked at every step by 
political obstacles, it might be better not to try anything at 
all, but to leave these areas to their fate. The consequence of 
such an attitude of despair will however tell also on the re- 
construction of Europe and of the peace of Europe. It is 
therefore to the greatest interest of all United Nations to find 
the way to a pacification of Central and South Eastern Europe. 
This pacification can be found only by inspiring the nations 
in this area to economic cooperation. 

If a lasting peace is desired, the next step after liberation 
should be that the various countries in the Danube Basin, or 
rather their governments, should be informed by the Big 
Powers that they must form an economic union. The main 
countries, partners of this economic union, would be Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Yugoslavia, perhaps even 
Rumania and Bulgaria, or whatever new independent States 
might still develop out of a partition of one or other of the 
Danubian countries as a consequence of the war and the peace. 
The countries proposed to form this geographic and economic 
combination would be completely independent from each 
other in political and cultural matters. 
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While these States would enjoy complete political sover- 
eignty, this sovereignty would be curtailed in many economic 
matters. They would form an economic union under the con- 
trol and the protection of the Big Powers. This economic 
union would mean not only complete free trade between the 
partner States in the sense that there should be no custom 
barriers between them, but also that the movement of goods 
should not be subject to any restrictions whatever: no prohibi- 
tion of imports, exports or transit, no quotas, no restriction 
whatever which might be thought of as a means of impeding 
free trade. Domestic legislation on the development of na- 
tional industries, on measures for the protection of agriculture, 
etc., will have to be coordinated throughout the various coun- 
tries. It is certain that this sudden freedom of exchange will 
cause hardships here and there, but these hardships will read- 
just themselves with time and will be compensated by ad- 
vantages in other fields of activity. The sooner free exchange 
of goods is established, the better will be the result; in any 
period of transition all sorts of “national” interests will be 
established, which are, in reality, only the interests of some 
small group in one or the other country, and if this game is 
started, the successful establishment of the economic union 
is more than doubtful. Under National Socialist rule and 
during the war economic life has been much perturbed and 
even uprooted. If it is led immediately into new channels, it 
will follow them easily. If, on the other side, traces of the 
nationalistic spirit in economic relations are allowed to persist, 
they will again take firm roots and then any new move is 
resented. We can be certain that the populations of all these 
countries will welcome freedom of trade; even when one or 
the other consequence of free trade is felt to be onerous, com- 
pensation will be found on some other terrain. 

Since 1918 Austria has never ceased to ask for economic 
cooperation in the Danube Basin. For many years after 1918 
Austria has kept her custom tariffs lower than those of many 
of her neighbors to such an extent that her own economic 
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welfare suffered heavily. Only when all her appeals failed 
did she reluctantly follow the path of the other European 
countries. But even then Austria always understood the ne- 
cessity for compromises; what she objected to was that she 
should always bear the brunt of them. The universalist or 
supranational character which distinguished the old Austrian 
Monarchy was still surviving in Austria after 1918; strong 
remnants of this tolerant outlook on other nations will be 
found again in Austria where the very reaction against the 
arrogant, superman, attitude of the National Socialists will 
have strengthened the universalist spirit. A nation which 
recognizes the self-evident rights of others will always be 
ready to cooperate with them on a basis of equality. The 
Austrian is always more inclined to settle disputes by com- 
promises—the lack of militant nationalism in him, a reproach 
we often had to hear, comes from this tendency. His contribu- 
tion to an economic union as an element of reconciliation can- 
not be too much emphasized. 

It would be premature to enumerate the material advantages 
Austria would bring into the Union. Nobody knows what the 
war and the period following the armistice will have left of 
Austria’s economy. But this much can now be szid, that the 
iron, magnesite and lead mines, the hydroelectric plants and 
the various industries of Austria will be a necessary com- 
plement to the economy of other Danubian countries. Aus- 
trians were always known as skilled specialists. It will be their 
task to help in the reconstruction of industries in other coun- 
tries. 

Free trade is something negative, it means the absence of 
obstacles. A more positive link between the nations of the 
Danube Basin would be the establishment of a common cur- 
rency. Without a common currency the economic union can- 
not work. Such a common currency has to be established from 
the beginning, as one of the immediate measures. There have 
been some nine national currencies in these parts, if not more; 
none of them has a sound basis; uncontrolled emission of 
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tender and inflation in its worst forms will be rampant. 
Transfer regulations, and this means restrictions, will be 
everywhere: the chaos resulting from them will be worse than 
in 1918. 

On the other hand, the establishment of a common currency, 
if it is imposed by the Big Three as one of the main conditions 
of interested assistance, would be relatively easy. A combina- 
tion of countries with some 50 million inhabitants, self-suf- 
ficient, at least for the first few years, in almost all vitai 
necessities, would have such credit that no loans to the various 
States would be required. The only measure which the great 
financial powers would have to take would be the establish- 
ment of a fixed relation to the dollar and the pound, just as 
has been done with regard to France and the Netherlands. If 
beyond this certain limited credits are allocated to the various 
governments for the purchase of certain vital raw material 
and machinery, the role of the United States, Great Britain 
and Russia could stop there. 

Common currency necessitates a common bank of emission, 
or a coordinated system of national banks of emission con- 
trolled by the representatives of the Big Three and a board 
composed by the representatives of all partner States. This 
common currency would automatically do away with all 
transfer restrictions within the Union. 

Here again Austria’s contribution to the common welfare 
of the Danube countries would be exemplary. Austria’s various 
governments and her leading economists and producers 
favored always the freedom of transfers; when restrictions 
were introduced, they were adopted reluctantly and only as 
an emergency means. Even during the chaotic years Vienna 
especially was a center of international finance in spite and 
perhaps even on account of the transfer restrictions all over 
the European continent. This position of Vienna as a center 
of international clearing has remained. We know how even 
the National Socialist Reich, in spite of its desire to con- 
centrate everything in Berlin, had to bow to this fact. They 
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tried of course to profit from it by making Vienna the center 
of their financial expansion toward the South East. Their 
organizations will have disappeared but Vienna’s prominent 
position will remain and this will also be the case with the 
financial experts Vienna has always counted in large numbers. 
The geographic position of Austria will also be of great help 
in her role as intermediary. 

This geographic position of Austria upon the crossroads 
from East to West and from North to South has made the 
country play the important role it has had ever since the be- 
ginning of European history. The most important passes over 
the Central and Eastern Alps lead through Austria; the three 
main routes through the Alpine Massive from West to East 
are on her territory. Vienna’s location on these roads has 
created the city and has kept it alive. The importance of 
Austria as traffic center is something no war and no peace 
can take away from that area. Of course Austria could be 
partitioned but then these roads would be in the hands of 
several States, certainly opposed to each other and using them 
to the detriment of the others and of European stability. For 
the sake of the latter it is essential not only that Austria 
remain where and what she is, but also that she be incor- 
porated as working partner into a larger economic system. 

Air traffic, the speed traffic of the future, will only add to 
Austria’s importance. Vienna is not only the first easy stop 
along the air lanes from London and Paris to the Orient or 
from Moscow to the South West of Europe; the Danube 
Valley, the gap of Bohumin-Oderberg with the March Valley 
afford secure air routes under whatever circumstances and the 
Marchfield, where Vienna’s airport is situated, has unlimited 
possibilities of enlargement. Already between 1918 and 1938 
Vienna was the center of several long-distance lines, at the 
service of a community of nations; as international air port 
the town will be able to show all her potentialities. The role 
of the Danube as international highway is so well known that 
I need not do more than just mention it. 
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But there is still another important item on the list of 
desiderata: free migration between the partner States. Free 
migration is an essential part of economic freedom. Any 
person within the Union must be free to travel within its 
boundaries, even beyond if international agreements admit it, 
without visa or other restrictions. He must be free to settle 
and to exercise his profession in whatever part of the Union, 
without the annoyance of licenses or permits of work or 
other restrictions along these lines. I think that the establish- 
ment of such rules will be felt by all inhabitants of the Danube 
countries as one of the greatest progress toward the re- 
establishment of normal times and will be received as the 
manifest sign that better times have come. The servitude of 
the individual must disappear. 

Freedom of migration will make minority rights obsolete 
and thus abolish at least partially the danger of conflicts over 
minorities. Minorities would be the object of domestic legisla- 
tion in every partner State; but would have no rights whatever 
beyond their general civic rights. They could be allowed to 
have their own schools or other institutions, if domestic legisla- 
tion provides this possibility, but they would have to establish 
and to maintain them out of their own private funds. 


III 


The above-enumerated items are, as far as I see for the 
moment, the most important ones and the ones which should 
be mentioned first. Of course many more will come up and 
many minor questions will have to be settled until the entire 
organization works smoothly and efficiently. For the settle- 
ment of differences, for the establishment of rules, common 
organs, councils or boards and courts will be required. In all 
these common organizations decisions would be taken by 
simple majority rule and would be binding for all parties 
concerned. 

Under Hitler’s rule the nations of the Danube Basin have 
already learned that cooperation is more valuable than con- 
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flicts; they will remember this lesson at least during the first 
years after the war. For this reason and especially if the Big 
Powers exercise their influence and use their united weight 
in this direction no political complications are to be feared. 
Furthermore political aspirations and ambitions, when eco- 
nomic nationalism is excluded, will find little or no financial 
backing from economic groups because political graft would 
not bring the expected financial results. 

It can be said definitely that an international organization 
of the kind as set forth above would make a valuable con- 
tribution to a larger European and World organization with- 
out which it would be more difficult to play its role. But even 
without this higher and better League of Nations the economic 
union of the Danube States could manage to exist successfully 
and thus contribute to the establishment and the maintenance 
of a lasting peace. 

This article is concerned mostly with the materialistic solu- 
tion of the questions in Central and South Eastern Europe. 
The example of Europe in revolt against the purely material- 
istic New Order of Hitler shows, however, that the nations 
of Europe desire more. If the Hitler problem in Europe were 
only an economic problem, Hitler would almost have attained 
his goal: he offered to the masses more material advantages 
than many of them ever had before. And he is rejected not 
only on account of the odious National Socialist racial 
ideology. The nations of Europe rejected the entire complex 
of materialism he extended to them. They crave also for the 
spiritual solution of all their problems. 

Only if the right spiritual approach is used, the work will 
be complete and this can only be achieved through religion. 
Religion in Central Europe in its majority means the Catholic 
Church and all the Christian charity and understanding in 
Her. And here again Austria with her deeply rooted Catholic 
and Christian tradition will be a most valuable contribution. 
Indeed, without Austria, spiritual reconstruction, the recon- 
struction of souls, is impossible. 














Marston Hodge and 
American Literary History 


Joe LEE Davis 


FTER Marston Hodge had duly received his Ph.D. for 
A a dissertation on The Use of Irony in English Meta- 
physical Poetry, he still aspired to write poetry him- 
self, but this aspiration did not outlive the summer. Ap- 
pointed to an instructorship in English at a small but rapidly 
expanding state university, he found he was expected, during 
the second semester, to teach a survey course in American 
literature, wherein he had done wide random reading but 
about which he had little systematic knowledge. Reflecting 
that the orphan child of the curriculum had now become the 
white-haired boy, he read with a polymath’s pace and gusto 
in both the “primary and secondary materials” of his “new 
field.” 

In the work of the best recent scholars he observed a ten- 
dency which his somewhat conventional Ph.D. training had 
not prepared him to accept without considerable demur. 
This tendency might be described as the sweeping use of 
hypotheses to unearth new treasure in old mines. To a friend 
in the Department of Philosophy, he formulated his doubts 
with points borrowed from Karl Pearson’s The Grammar of 
Science. His friend smilingly informed him that his view of 
scientific method was late nineteenth century and referred 
him to Morris Cohen’s Reason and Nature. There Marston 
Hodge read that “the successful progress of any scientific 
investigation depends largely upon the initial or anticipatory 
ideas according to which it is instituted and according to 
which it proceeds,” that “unless we first consider something 
as a possibility we shall not look for it among actualities,” 
that “it simply is not true that the facts themselves suggest 
the appropriate hypothesis,” that “the same facts do not 
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always suggest the same hypothesis to every one who looks 
at them,” and that “the history of science indicates rather 
that fruitful hypotheses have generally come to certain gifted 
minds as musical themes or great poetic expressions have come 
to others.” 

In the light of these excerpts, Marston Hodge concluded 
that he had been wrong in demurring at the use of hypotheses 
in recent reinterpretations of America’s literary past and 
that it would be profitable to ascertain precisely what the 
leading hypotheses of this scholarship were at the moment 
and how adequately they illuminated the phenomena to 
which they were applied. With these purposes in mind, he 
re-examined and wrote brief notes on Van Wyck Brooks’s 
The Flowering of New England and New England: Indian 
Summer, Perry Miller’s The New England Mind, and 
Bernard Smith’s Forces in American Criticism. These works, 
out of the shelf-full in which he foraged night after night, 
had vaguely impressed him as illustrating the three most 
fruitful hypotheses then in vogue among students of Ameri- 
can letters. Marston Hodge’s notes are reproduced here just 
as he wrote them to use as material for possible lectures and 
to clear up his still foggy ideas about literary-historical 
methodology. 


I 


Mr. Brooks (wrote Marston Hodge) has borrowed his 
basic hypothesis from that school of regional historiography 
which is indebted for its beliefs about American history to 
Frederick Jackson Turner and for its notions of the working 
of the historical process to Oswald Spengler. The members 
of this school attach a very special meaning to the term 
“culture” and also to the term “civilization.” What they 
call “culture” is a complex of attitudes and modes of life 
peculiar to a “region,” and they would accept Josiah Royce’s 
definition of a region: “Any one part of a national domain 
sufficiently unified physiographically and socially, to have a 
true consciousness of its own customs and ideals, and to 
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possess a sense of distinction from other parts of the country.” 
What they call “civilization” is a complex of attitudes and 
modes of life which have ceased to have any connection with 
a particular region, which attest a standardizing influence 
in the nation as a whole, and which ultimately become a 
reflection of the polyglot, cosmopolitan, uprooted minds and 
habits of huge world-cities that are the real capitals of the 
nation. American history, according to this school, is best 
understood as exhibiting two main phases of development: 
(1) a “culture” phase, when the nation was a congeries of 
regional cultures that had grown naturally and indigenously, 
as a plant grows, with a quickening of its sap, an assimilation 
of nourishment from its own soil and from whatever sunlight 
and air it may absorb in its reaching out; (2) a “civilization” 
phase, when the regional cultures pass into decline and the 
nation is no longer picturesquely diversified, but has become 
a monstrous, sprawling, relatively undifferentiated octopus 
or upas tree, with the old diversity lingering on like helpless 
victims dying in the clutch of tentacles or like vines whose 
once many-colored blooms are all turning to one poison gray. 

In The Flowering, where Mr. Brooks is applying his 
hypothesis to the literature, art, thought, and manners of New 
England during the nation’s “culture” phase, this hypothesis 
seems fairly well justified by the evidence and has proved 
fruitful for him and for us in at least five respects. The nar- 
rative and descriptive presentation it has led him to adopt is 
admirably suited to convey the impression of natural and 
spontaneous growth. He has valued the writing of these 
years for its own sake, as expressive of its own macrocosm, 
rather than as leading to something greater yet to come, and 
thus makes us aware of the excellence in much work that 
other historians have chosen to neglect. He is sharply cog- 
nizant of how important a community of beliefs and the give- 
and-take of personal association are to the production of en- 
during literature. He emphasizes the point that the writers 
of this period sought to understand what was fundamental 
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to their own natures and to express this selfhood as completely 
and unreservedly as their command of language would per- 
mit. Finally, he places in proper focus the use which these 
writers made of cultural influences from abroad. The literary, 
artistic and intellectual relations which then existed between 
New England and Europe are seen, as he presents them, to 
be comparable to the reaching out of a plant for sunlight and 
air, not to take the place of what comes from the soil, but to 
add to it so that the flowering may be hastened and more 
luxurious. Mr. Brooks’s Emerson, for example, as a student 
of German literature, as a friend and in some respects a fol- 
lower of Carlyle, is still rooted in his homeland and never 
drifts, like many an exile in New England: Indian Summer, 
toward a Sargasso Sea of the spirit. 

It is in this second volume that Mr. Brooks’s hypothesis 
begins to reveal its limitations. His narrative and descriptive 
presentation is not so well suited to what he insists is New 
England’s decline during the nation’s “civilization” phase. 
Not only does the reader resent elegy when it is sustained 
for so many pages: he would also prefer to have what is 
assumed to be illness or disease examined methodically for 
purposes of complete and accurate diagnosis rather than 
lyricized about in the tone of echoes dying. Nor does the 
evidence altogether bear out the assumption of decline, of 
illness and disease. So recalcitrant does this evidence become 
in the phenomenon of Robert Frost that Mr. Brooks is com- 
pelled to close on a note of if-winter-comes-can-spring-be- 
far-behind, which may be entirely harmonious with his re- 
quiem’s seasonal trope, but which none the less violates the 
environmental and psychological determinism implicit in his 
hypothesis itself and in most of what he has said from the 
very outset of his two-volume history. Finally, the only per- 
spectives which his hypothesis has permitted him to provide 
for William Dean Howells or Henry James or John Fiske 
or Henry Adams or Emily Dickinson—to name but a few— 
do not adequately account for or help us to appreciate their 
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work’s undeniable distinctions and its large contribution to 
what is most alive in contemporary American thinking and 
writing. 


II 


Perry Miller’s The New England Mind (Marston Hodge 
continued to write) is a prolegomenary study. His “Fore- 
word” best describes it in relation to what he has still to do: 


I offer this as the first volume in a projected series upon the intellectual 
history of New England to extend through the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries . . . I conceive of it as setting the stage or furnishing points 
of departure for the subsequent account ... in the portion to follow I shall 
begin the narrative with the decade of 1660 and there undertake a more 
sequential tracing of modifications and changes. 


He has borrowed his hypothesis from those who have pro- 
claimed their métier as the history of ideas. This hypothesis, 
perhaps most explicitly and comprehensively formulated in 
the introductory chapter of A. O. Lovejoy’s The Great Chain 
of Being, is that the various isms which have emerged in 
the evolution of thought and left their impress on whole 
areas of the world’s literature are seldom new in themselves, 
but most often represent novel combinations of a relatively 
limited number of unit-ideas that have existed since the hu- 
man mind began to express itself. The only way to under- 
stand a given ism in its relationship to what preceded it and 
what followed it, as well as the mind and literature wherein 
this ism predominates, is to break it down into its unit-ideas. 

The ism with which Professor Miller deals in The New 
England Mind is, of course, Puritanism, as it colored the 
whole literature produced by the intelligentsia of the New 
England colonies in the seventeenth century. He proceeds 
to break it down into its various unit-ideas—its concepts of 
religion and learning, the cosmos, the nature of man, society. 
That he is following the hypothesis formulated by Professor 
Lovejoy is clear from his own statement: “I have taken the 
liberty of treating the whole literature as though it were the 
product of a single intelligence.” 
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Partly because of Professor Miller’s proteanly intellectu- 
ualized prose style, partly because of the abundance of his 
citations from the original sources, and partly because of 
the inherent difficulties of his subject matter, The New Eng- 
land Mind makes formidable reading for the scholar and 
may prove somewhat baffling to the layman. Yet there can 
be little doubt that Professor Miller has found evidence to 
warrant his main hypothesis or that the use of this hypothesis 
has led him to fruitful results. In their light we must revise 
many of our favorite notions concerning the Puritan, notions 
that represent a carry-over from the historically naive Puri- 
tanophobia of some of our writers of the 1920’s and from the 
prejudices of earlier thinkers and historians such as Matthew 
Arnold, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Brooks Adams. 

One such notion is that the Puritans were characterized 
by great simplicity of mind and based their whole philosophy 
of life on a narrow, literalistic interpretation of the Bible 
and a slavish following of the principles of John Calvin. To 
this notion Professor Miller opposes the view that the Puri- 
tans attempted a vast and intricate transitional synthesis of 
ideas. They took the Bible as their main source of religious 
revelation, it is true, but they insisted that its interpretation 
was the function of learned men; they emphasized the im- 
portance of the Reason both as a God-given faculty of in- 
tuition and an instrument of logical analysis; and they en- 
couraged the study of nature as a means to the discovery of 
God’s purposes. They drew many of their ideas, it is again 
true, from the Institutes of Calvin, but they did not follow 
him slavishly and went far beyond him in their wide-rang- 
ing intellectual curiosity. They were familiar with St. 
Augustine and the tradition of Catholic mysticism; they 
studied Petrus Ramus and the whole corpus of late Scholas- 
tic writing; they absorbed much of Renaissance science, par- 
ticularly its complicated system of facultative psychology. 
The synthesis of ideas which they attempted contains much 
that is medieval, but in some respects, notably in their at- 
titudes toward Reason and in their conception of covenant 
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or contract, they anticipated and prepared the way for what 
was most intellectually distinguished in our eighteenth-cen- 
tury Enlightenment and in our nineteenth-century Transcen- 
dental Renaissance. 

Another notion concerning the Puritans which we are prone 
to entertain is that they were, so to speak, unconscious hypo- 
crites in that their theology was an elaborate “rationalizing” 
to justify their intolerance and their greed. To this notion 
Professor Miller opposes the view that they were thorough 
in their sincerity and their consistency, that their theology 
was a carefully worked out body of doctrine to explain the 
nature of things, the constitution of the universe and of the 
mind of man, as it was then possible to conceive them, and 
that what we call their “intolerance” and their “greed” were 
usually the consequence of their honest endeavor to act in 
accordance with their beliefs. 

Lastly, we are too often inclined to think of the Puritans 
as gloomy nay-sayers to life, with a completely negativistic 
and futilitarian credo. We base this view on a misunder- 
standing of such Calvinistic doctrines as predestination, elec- 
tion, and total depravity. To correct our view, Professor 
Miller argues that the Puritans, in their conception of God 
and of Sin, were merely being good realists in terms of their 
own experience and the body of knowledge they had to work 
with. Their realism was broad enough to permit what he 
calls a “cosmic optimism,” and they reasoned in such a 
fashion as to allow for human responsibility, for the necessity 
of human exertion in behalf of the good life, and for the 
conviction that life must be accepted and lived to the hilt, 
albeit with “‘weaned affections,” with the awareness cf a more 
perfect world beyond. From the evidence which Professor 
Miller has assembled, it becomes clear why there was, in 
the nineteenth century, a flowering of New England, an 
American Renaissance, although, by that time, Puritanism 
had been replaced by other combinations of unit-ideas and 
seemed a mere vestigial survival, the pieces of a one-hoss shay 
that had long ago collapsed. 
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The most serious limitation of Professor Miller’s history, 
which he can do much to correct in its sequel, is an inescapable 
consequence of his hypothesis and may be conveyed most con- 
cisely by an analogy. Suppose some historian of ideas should 
do a book on The American Scholarly Mind in which he 
studied all the publications of all the members of our learned 
societies as though these documents “were the product of a 
single intelligence”—as indeed many of them in various de- 
partments of inquiry often read as if they were—with the 
aim of isolating and setting forth under topical headings the 
units that compose their authors’ collective mentality. Such 
a book would reveal American scholarship and scholars as 
vastly more profound and immeasurably more learned than 
they actually are. Each merely plodding pedant would shine 
in the reflected glory of all the other plodding pedants and 
appear to have something even of the lights of the most 
brilliant leaders in his field. 


III 


Of the particular field which Bernard Smith has staked 
out for himself in Forces in American Criticism (Marston 
Hodge wrote yet again), his book is admittedly only the 
prologue to a definitive survey which he himself, according 
to his preface, does not propose to undertake: 

The definitive work in the field remains to be done. It must be done 


in several volumes—when there are more special studies and monographs than 
are now available—by someone who has more leisure than I have had during 


the past eight years. 


The hypothesis which Mr. Smith has employed is bor- 
rowed from Marxist dialectical materialism. This hypothesis 
may be stated as follows: the thought appearing in litera- 
ture is determined by the attitudes of the class with which 
writers and their readers are affiliated, and changes in this 
thought are the result of changes in class viewpoint and class 
status, which in turn are brought about by the evolution of 
basic economic forces in society. Some Marxist critics have 
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sought to show that creative literature is an immediate re- 
flection of class attitudes. Mr. Smith takes up a far subtler 
position. Since he believes that creative literature is directly 
affected by conceptions developed in literary criticism, he 
knows that it is not so easy to prove that creative literature 
is shaped by class attitudes. It must first be shown that 
literary criticism itself, with its theories of romance and 
realism and beauty, is a reflection of class attitudes. And 
for this reason Mr. Smith has applied his Marxist hypothesis 
to literary criticism exclusively. 

In view of the kind of evidence that Mr. Smith presents, 
one may well question whether he has proved very much. 
However, it can be maintained with argument borrowed from 
Cohen’s Reason and Nature that Mr. Smith’s contribution 
has some scientific value. It at least unfolds a highly chal- 
lenging explanation as to why certain attitudes toward litera- 
ture have persisted in our criticism and as to why these at- 
titudes have undergone recognizable modifications. 

It is extremely difficult to summarize Mr. Smith’s chal- 
lenging explanation and do it full justice. What he has to 
tell us amounts to this. When the middle class is in process 
of passing from an agrarian society into the first stages of 
an expanding industrialism, it demands of literature a vigor- 
ous romanticism that contains the seeds of realism. For con- 
firmation, Mr. Smith uses the theories of the Transcendental- 
ist critics. On the other hand, when the middle class is dis- 
turbed by the development of abuses under a capitalistic 
and industrial order, it fosters realism, but at the same time, 
lest the status quo should totter, it insists that this realism 
must be genteel. It may even give its approbation to a kind 
of escapist and drawing-room romance. For confirmation, Mr. 
Smith points to the so-called Genteel Tradition, represented 
in one mood by William Dean Howells and in the other by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. When a ruling class, whether it be 
the aristocracy of the Old South or the plutocracy of later 
Capitalism, becomes aware of its decadence, it develops a 
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somewhat reactionary philosophy, and this philosophy is ex- 
pressed in literary criticism as a demand for art-for-art’s- 
sake or the mystical quest of Beauty and Order. For con- 
firmation, Mr. Smith points to Poe, Henry James, Henry 
Adams, and finally to T. S. Eliot and his followers. When 
an urbanized middle class is conscious of its difference from 
the middle class of an earlier stage of capitalism, a sort of 
bourgeois enlightenment results, and the critics who lead this 
enlightenment are bohemian impressionists, such as James 
Gibbons Huneker, or expressionists, such as Joel Elias Spin- 
garn, or iconoclasts of the H. L. Mencken type, or liberals 
of the complexion of Van Wyck Brooks in his earlier phase. 
In opposition to this bourgeois enlightenment, the more ortho- 
dox middle class rises in protest, and the critics who formulate 
this protest are no longer merely genteel; they are militant 
and dogmatic in their defense of tradition. For confirma- 
tion, Mr. Smith points to the Neo-Humanists, to Irving Bab- 
bitt, Paul Elmer More, and their disciples. While all these 
developments are in progress, there is of course a working 
class whose fortunes are varying with economic change. 
There are likewise members of the middle class who have 
more than a genteel sympathy with working-class ideals. 
These intellectuals—for the most part outside the universi- 
ties, but eventually appearing there—desire a genuine realism, 
sociological in emphasis, with all genteel reservations aban- 
doned. They believe in science. They believe in the broad- 
est possible democracy. They are antagonistic to all neo- 
medieval and obscurantist mysticism. Finally, they come to 
understand the true meaning of the class struggle and militant- 
ly champion the cause of the proletariat. They demand these 
beliefs and attitudes and loyalties in the creative literature 
of which they approve. According to Mr. Smith, the tradi- 
tion here described may be traced back to such a vigorous 
romanticist as Whitman. It may be found in part in Frank 
Norris’ The Responsibilities of the Novelist. It influenced 
the scholarship of Parrington. It has not been completely 
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formulated until our own time, with the emergence of a school 
of Leftist critics, who are growing more conscious of their 
function and objectives. Among the pioneers of this school 
Mr. Smith pays tribute to Floyd Dell, and Mr. Smith him- 
self may be regarded as one of its ablest recent spokesmen. 
By employing his hypothesis in a survey of the whole field 
of American literary criticism, Mr. Smith has at least suc- 
ceeded in placing his own school of thought in the very 
center of the stage. 

If Mr. Smith’s hypothesis is entirely sound, the main rea- 
sons why I have written critical notes in praise of both Cabell’s 
Jurgen and Norris’ The Octopus are that my mother’s family 
were once slave-owners and my great-grandfather Hodge 
was a propertyless itinerant evangelist! 


















IV 


As Marston Hodge reviewed his notes, he perceived that 
the best recent writers of American literary history were dis- 
playing another tendency. Not only were they making sweep- 
ing use of hypotheses; they were also borrowing their hy- 
potheses from other fields of inquiry than those strictly their 
own by right of specialization. Mr. Brooks had poached 
on the historians, Professor Miller on the philosophers, and 
Mr. Smith on the economists. Inevitably, certain doubts, 
reservations, and questions arose to vex the neophytic Marston 
Hodge, with his residual aesthetic predilections, his doctoral 
hangover of a narrow literary-historical conservatism, and 
his aptitude for disputational mare’s nests. 

The literary historian, he brooded, is too often not thor- 
oughly trained in the discipline of the field of inquiry from 
which he may borrow his hypothesis. As a result, he may 
borrow from any given field of inquiry an hypothesis which 
is regarded as highly controversial by specialists in that field, 
and in his wide-ranging ignorance may make the mistake 
of assuming that this hypothesis is well established. Work- 
ing under such a delusion, he may take his hypothesis too 
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seriously, employ it too confidently and too sweepingly, fail 
to exercise the kind of caution that is genuinely scientific. 
The “culture” vs. “civilization” hypothesis employed by Mr. 
Brooks is not accepted by those regional historiographers who 
are progressive rather than “primitivistic” in their thinking. 
Professor Miller’s methodological assumptions in writing in- 
tellectual history can be effectively questioned from what may 
be called a non-Lovejovian point of view. As for the Marxist 
hypothesis used by Mr. Smith, a legion of authorities on our 
economic thought and institutions look askance upon all its 
postulates and implications, and others consider it a useful 
instrument only after it has been drastically modified. 

Do the more naively Olympian emulators of Mr. Brooks 
or Professor Miller or Mr. Smith have an adequate aware- 
ness of the real status of their anticipatory ideas and pre- 
conceptions in the fields from which they draw them? Does 
such literary research, based on the use of controversial 
hypotheses from other fields of inquiry, display, along with 
whatever indisputable “science” distinguishes it, a large 
element of subjectivism? As a discipline, is it not, in the last 
analysis, but an infinitely more elaborate and exacting form 
of creative writing, wherein Dryasdust has actually become 
a kind of Ariel with his learned sock on? 

Marston Hodge’s survey course in American literature was 
so successful that, as soon as the Graduate School showed 
signs of recovering from World War II, he was asked to give 
a proseminar in the field. In this proseminar he started three 
would-be M.A.’s thinking about their future Ph.D. disserta- 
tions. The subjects he suggested were tentatively phrased as 
follows: William Wetmore Story: Cosmopolitan Apostate 
to New England Culture; Clashing Conceptions of Piety in 
the Literature of the Great Awakening; The Reactionary 
Economtic-Soctal Motivation of American Fantasy Fiction 
in the 1920's. Both he and they, as the proseminar buzzed 
toward its close, came to view the possibilities of these sub- 
jects with an ever-mounting and always voluble enthusiasm. 





Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves 


RAYMOND V. SCHODER 


birth was celebrated this year, is essentially a religious 

poet. More, perhaps, than with any other major figure 
in English poetry, the thought and outlook of this Jesuit poet 
is impregnated with a vivid consciousness of the spiritual 
meaning, the religious implications, of every experience in 
his life. The majority of his greatest poems draw their very 
stuff from the current of theological and philosophical issues 
energizing his mind. The rest are fast colored by the active 
influence of such principles on his thought, on his perceptions 
of the beauty or mystery around him. Hopkins’ mind, like the 
world he depicts, is “charged with the grandeur of God,” and 
almost anywhere in his poems, even in the seemingly remotest 
contexts, this underlying spiritual import in things “will flame 
out, like shining from shook foil.” 

This is a source of his greatness as a poet. Granting T. S. 
Eliot’s remark that to be merely a devotional poet is a limita- 
tion,’ we cannot but see that when a poetic genius is imbued 
with a religious anschauung, reality takes on for him new 
depths of meaning, and its importance is sublimated to a 
nobler level of mental life. Such a poet—and Hopkins is one 
of the few—will not be limited to merely devotional com- 
positions; his range will embrace all the world of nature and 
of man—but in a new light, against a background of truth 
which stretches beyond the ordinary writer’s ken. Like Dante, 
or Vergil and Aeschylus before him, the religious poet who 
is also a genius will find the whole of life heightened in 
interest and intensity under this glow of a nobler realm of 
being, and will portray all things in this fuller light. Gerard 


GG bist we Manley Hopkins, the centenary of whose 


1After Strange Gods, pp. 30-31. 
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Manley Hopkins draws much from this source. To approach 
any of his poems without an awareness of the supernatural 
values assumed in his own mind by the factors in the ex- 
perience which the poem seeks to re-create is to invite a 
double misunderstanding: the failure to penetrate to the core 
of the poem’s meaning, and the positive misreading into its 
words of a sense far from the author’s mind. 

Hopkins’ great sonnet Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves has suftered 
not a little on this score. Though acclaimed by Leavis, Isidor 
Schneider, and others for its magnificence in rhythm, imagery, 
and word-use, it has fared less well in the interpretation of 
that central thought for which the splendid diction is intended 
to be the fitting expression. For Leavis, the poem is one of 
mere friction on the plane of mental struggle, expressing ‘“‘an 
anguished surrender to the realization... of the thought that 
he has sacrificed the ‘dapple’ of existence for the stark dichot- 
omy of right and wrong” (New Bearings, pp. 185-6). I. A. 
Richards would bestow on the piece the preposterous praise 
of not being among those of Hopkins’ poems in which “the 
poet in him is oppressed and stifled by the priest’”’ (Dial, Sept. 
1926). John Pick’s analysis, though leaning heavily on Leavis’, 
is better, characterizing the poem as one of intense introspec- 
tion of soul in desolation, of bitter self-knowledge tormenting 
him, the trees constituting a parable as they become no longer 
beautiful but fantastically strange, hard, cruel, cold and steely 
(Gerard Manley Hopkins, Priest and Poet, pp. 141-3). 
Elizabeth Phare, in The Poetry of G. M. Hopkins (p. 29), 
gives a hint at deeper implications in the poem in speaking 
of it among those pieces, like Windhover and the “terrible 
sonnets,” which best show Hopkins’ strength in his weakness, 
his power of controlling his sadness when it threatens to 
overwhelm him. 

But there is more in the poem than this. Fine though many 
of these critics’ comments are, they do not touch the poem’s 
heart. They are at least inadequate to the full and pivotal 
thought, and do not bring out the nature of the oracle or 
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prophecy which Hopkins read in the leaves and which con- 
stitutes both the title and the point of the poem. Certain words 
and expressions, too, need to be reinterpreted. 

It is the scope of this article to present evidence from the 
text itself and from other sources for what seems a more 
accurate and objective understanding of the sonnet. Other 
interpretations may be possible, or truer, but the following 
takes its stand on arguments drawn from analysis of the poem 
in itself and in the context of Hopkins’ poetic and religious 
personality. 

Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves 


Earnest, earthless, equal, attuneable, | vaulty, voluminous, . . stupendous 

Evening strains to be time’s vast, | womb-of-all, home-of-all, hearse-of-all 
night. 

Her fond yellow hornlight wound to the west, | her wild hollow hoarlight 
hung to the height 

Waste; her earliest stars, earl-stars, |! stars principal, overbend us, 

Fire-féaturing heaven. For earth | her being has unbound, her dapple is at 
an end, as- 

tray or aswarm, all throughther, in throngs; ! self in self steépéd and pashed 
—qulte 

Disremembering, dismémbering | all now. Heart, you round me right 

With: Our évening is over us; dur night | whélms, whélms, and will end us. 

Only the beak-leaved boughs dragonish | damask the tool-smooth bleak light; 
black, 

Ever so black on it. Our tale, O dur oracle! ! Lét life, waned, ah lét life wind 

Off hér once skéined stained véined variety | upon, all on tw6 spools; part, 
pen, pack 

Now her all in two flocks, tw6 folds—black, white; |! right, wrong; reckon 
but, reck but, mind 

But thése two; ware of a world where but these | tw6 tell, each off the 
other; of a rack 

where, slfwrung, selfstrung, sheath- and shelterless, | thoughts against 
thought In groans grind. 


The description of evening’s irresistible conquest of the 
variegated aspects and beauty of the daylight world which 
Hopkins has etched in this poem is high tribute to his poetic 
power. But the way in which this entering into one of nature’s 
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mysteries is sublimated to the plane of religious significance as 
a lesson for the guidance of the poet’s own spiritual life is yet 
more admirable. The poetic analogy is not altogether new. 
Marvell, in Upon Appleton House (577-8), has made the 
same use of the material: 


Out of these scatter’d Sibyls leaves 
Strange Prophecies my Phancy weaves. 


But neither Marvell’s descriptive power nor his application 
of the analogy has comparable vigor or profundity. What 
Hopkins’ point is can be stated briefly. It will require, how- 
ever, 2 running commentary on the whole poem to bring out 
it full implications and to establish the integration of the 
thought. 

The oracles of the Sibyl at Cumae were written by the 
inspired priestess on leaves, which were then blown out 
through the opening of her cave to be interpreted for the 
guidance of the consultant’s undertakings and moral life. 
Vergil has given the most famous account of this Sibyl in the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. Hopkins draws on this ancient rite 
to express the manner in which a consoling lesson for his 
spiritual life was brought home to him one evening while 
observing night’s transforming agency upon all the world’s 
features. He has been in a state of mental anguish, his soul 
torn by elemental conflict of moral principles within his con- 
sciousness—the racking struggle of good and evil, right and 
wrong in stark opposition. Added to this, the color, the joy 
and sweetness, has gone out of his life—and even the con- 
solations of prayer and intimacy with God. He is immersed 
in that spiritual state called in mystical theology “the dark 
night of the senses,” and can find no ray of hope to relieve the 
gloom, no prospect of escape from this oppressing drabness 
which has settled upon his spirit. Then he observes the iden- 
tical phenomenon taking place in nature around him. Carried 
out of himself in the intensity of his empathy and realization, 
he watches the old familiar colors fade from the earth’s face 
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and succumb to the monotone of evening’s dusk. Black and 
white alone rule all, wrestling in cosmic combat for universal 
sway. The darkness triumphs, and grows progressively darker. 
The poet is momentarily saddened; then in a sudden intuition 
he realizes that this blacking out of the world’s glory is 
inevitable, ineluctable, a law of the universe. This reminds 
him that the same holds true in ascetical experience, that 
it is a law of progress in the higher realms of Christian perfec- 
tion for the soul to be purged of worldly and selfish motivation 
by a period of desolation in which it must serve God by 
sheer force of will, cut off from enthusiasm, sweetness, or satis- 
faction, which were the former rewards for its devotedness. 
Nature’s onsweeping night has become an object lesson, a 
parable, teaching him to submit with patient trust to the work- 
ings of the divine law governing spiritual growth, to /et life 
wind off her once glorious variety on these two spools of black 
and white, right and wrong, without worrying or fretting 
too much about it. The poem, then, is much in the same spirit 
as that other sonnet written about the same time, Carrion 
Comfort: 
Not, I'll not, carrion comfort, Despair, not feast on thee; 
Not untwist—slack they may be—these last strands of man 


In me Or, most weary, cry J can no more. I can; 
Can something, hope, wish day come, not choose not to be.... 


Hopkins was often in a state of spiritual desolation, his 
mind weary from intense wrestling with the inveterate base- 
ness of the world around him, his “sodden-with-its-sorrowing 
heart” (Deutschland, stanza 27) weighed down with de- 
spondency over the reign of evil in men’s lives and his own 
inability fully to achieve his ideals of personal Christlikeness, 
his affections dried up and devoid of buoyancy or delight 
in God. Many of his poems written during this Dublin “exile” 
(and Spelt belongs among them, despite Bridges’ dating it 
1881?, as the evidence in the Notebook, p. 425, shows) give 
expression to his anguish in complaints of noble candor yet 
heroic, understanding submission: 
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I wake and feel the fell of dark, not day. 
What hours, O what black hoiirs we have spent 
This night! what sights you, heart, saw; ways you went! 
And more must, in yet longer light’s delay.... 
But where I say 
Hours I mean years, mean life. (Poem 45) 


Why do sinners’ ways prosper? and why must 
Disappointment all I endeavor end? 


Wert thou my enemy, O thou my friend, 
How wouldst thou worse, I wonder, than thou dost 
Defeat, thwart me? Oh, the sots and thralls of lust 
Do in spare hours more thrive than I that spend. 
Sir, life upon thy cause. 
.... Birds build—but not I build; no, but strain, 
Time’s eunuch, and not breed one work that wakes. (50) 


But, ah, but O thou terrible, why wouldst thou rude on me 

Thy wring-world right foot rock? Lay a lionlimb against me? scan 
With darksome devouring eyes my bruised bones? and fan, 

O in turns of tempest, me heaped there; me frantic to avoid thee and flee? 


(40) 


I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep decree 
Bitter would have me taste.... (45) 


No worst, there is none. Pitched past pitch of grief, 

More pangs will, schooled at forepangs, wilder wring. 
Comforter, where, where is your comforting? 

Mary, mother of us, where is your relief? (41) 


Yet in all this soul-withering agony he sees with eyes of 
faith God’s loving plan, knows why He sends this long night 
of pain: 


Why? That my chaff might fly; my grain lie, sheer and clear. (40) 


It is the same realization of the blessing hidden in suffering 
lovingly borne which he had earlier voiced in the Wreck of 
the Deutschland (st. 9): 

Thou art lightning and love, I found it, a winter and warm; 


Father and fondler of heart thou hast wrung: 
Hast thy dark descending and most art merciful then. 
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Often, too, in the Notebook and Letters he complains of the 
bitterness of the trial, but subjoins the same offertory prayer 
of resignation: “I was very tired and seemed deeply cast down 
till I had some kind words from the Provincial. Altogether 
perhaps my heart has never been so burdened and cast down 
as this year. The tax on my strength has been greater than I 
have felt before... I feel myself weak and can do little. But 
in all this our Lord goes His own way” (Journal, July 23, 
1874; in Notebook, p. 199). Even earlier, his spirits had been 
depressed by a conspiracy of distressing circumstances: 
“.. things not ready, darkness and despair. In fact being 
unwell I was quite downcast: nature in all her parcels and 
faculties gaped and fell apart, fatiscebat, like a clod cleaving 
and holding only by strings of root. But this must often be” 
(Journal, Aug. 16, 1873; Notebook, pp. 181-2). 

In writing of this to Bridges, he lays his finger on the deepest 
reasons of his suffering—Christlike grief over the moral rot 
in the world, and the desolation of the absence of sensible 
delight in the intimacy of Christ’s presence in his soul: “But 
I could never write [a letter]; time and spirits were wanting; 
one is so fagged, so harried and galled up and down. And the 
drunkards go on drinking, the filthy, as the scripture says, 
are filthy still; human nature is so inveterate... Feeling, love 
in particular, is the great moving power and spring of verse, 
and the only Person that I am in love with seldom, especially 
now, stirs my heart sensibly” (Letters to Bridges, pp. 110, 
66). This last complaint gets renewed expression in poem 
45, where the torture of being left alone with self is recognized 
as a real Purgatory on earth: 

And my lament 
Is cries countless, cries like dead letters sent 
To dearest him that lives alas! away.... 
I see 
The lost are like this, and their scourge to be 
As I am mine, their sweating selves; but worse. 


Such, then, is the mood in which Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves 
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was written. To interpret the poem as merely defeatist 
mourning, as a plaint imbued with bitterness or despair, is 
to miss the poet’s point completely. To explain the sonnet as 
dealing with mental stress only on the natural, human, philo- 
sophical plane is to blind the reader’s mind to its real sub- 
stance and grandeur, to mislead by a plausible half-truth 
away from the full richness of meaning. For the experience 
here so powerfully put into words is essentially a religious 
experience reaching down into the depths of the poet’s soul. 
This sonnet is, I believe, Hopkins’ poetic statement of a 
spiritual phenomenon similar to what is called in ascetical 
theology “the dark night of the spirit.” I do not assert (the 
evidence is so far incomplete) that he was a mystic enjoying 
the gift of elevation to the highest levels of prayer, such as 
the Saints attain. But it is evident from his poems and prose, 
from the testimony of those who knew him intimately, even 
those wholly out of sympathy with his Catholic and Jesuit 
ideal, that Hopkins was a man of profound spirituality, an 
ardent lover of Christ, whose greatest concern in life was 
to be able to say with St. Paul, “I live, no longer I, but Christ 
lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). It must be remembered, too, that 
as a Jesuit he would spend three or more hours a day in prayer 
and other spiritual exercises, and that he was notable for the 
earnestness with which he strove for ever fuller perfection in 
this union with Christ. 

It seems clear, then, from these facts that he did attain a 
high degree of personal holiness, and it is plausible that he 
was allowed by God to undergo, as a purifying preparation 
for yet higher things, a long period of trial similar to the 
“dark night” of the mystics. That Hopkins was undergoing 
this painful stage of spiritual growth toward the end of his 
life seems the only adequate explanation of many poems of 
this period. We must study Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves and the 
“terrible sonnets” against the actual theological and ascetical 
background operative in their author’s mind. They are per- 
sonal documents of the highest candor and intimacy. To in- 
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terpret them without full reference to their religious back- 
ground, that essential factor in the seedplot from which they 
have sprung, is to theorize in a vacuum. The fact that 
Hopkins, a trained theologian, so often uses the analogy of 
night to express his state of soul should be, for the knowing, 
clue enough to the deeper implications of his thought. 

The classic description of this “night of the soul” is to be 
found in the Sixth Mansion of St. Teresa of Avila’s Interior 
Castle, and in St. John of the Cross, Dark Night of the Soul, 
Book I, Chap. 9-14 and Book II, Chap. 2-10. The experience 
has two levels, the night of the senses and the night of the 
spirit. The purpose of both is to purify and subdue the lower 
powers of man in order to unite the soul more intimately to 
God as a preparation for a more intense life of grace. The 
mind is cast into darkness, unable to reason discursively but 
confined to painful absorption with a few truths and an 
agonizing realization of the contrast between its own darkness 
and God’s pure light; the will is barren of joy or hope of 
relief; the affections are immersed in pain and aridity; and 
the memory finds many of its dearest and best known recollec- 
tions faded into strangeness and obscurity. 

Such is this spiritual night in its full mystical effect. The 
approximations to it on the lower planes of asceticism, short 
of actual sanctity and full mystical experience,’ manifest 
similar characteristics but in a lesser degree. How Hopkins 
has expressed something of this sort in the present poem can 
be most clearly brought out by an elaborated paraphrase of 
the thought. 

The poet, being in the mood we have described, stands in 
the open watching evening grow into night. The sky takes on 
an earnest, unearthly, harmonizing mien, seeming to expand 
into an ever more stupendous, vaulting vastness. Gradually, 
relentlessly it is transformed into black night, which is de- 


scribed as womb, home, and hearse of all things. This is in the 
2Cf. St. Ignatius’ description of desolation in the Spiritual Exercises, Rules for the 
Discernment of Spirits, No. 4. 
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manner of Tennyson’s phrase, “... her, that is the womb and 
tomb of all, great Nature” (Lucretius 243-4), and is probably 
a conscious echo of the great passage on the birth of the 
universe from Night and Darkness in Aristophanes’ Birds 
(694-703). The idea recurs, too, in poem 48, That Nature is a 
Heraclitean Fire, where at man’s death “all is in an enormous 
dark drowned” and “Manshape, that shone sheer off, dis- 
several, a star, death blots black out... vastness blurs and time 
beats level.” 

But before darkness triumphs, the soft glow of yellow light, 
as of a candle through scraped horn, clings fondly for a 
moment on the horizon, while above at the zenith is the 
barren, hollow, gray monotone characteristic of evening when 
the blue has faded but black has not yet usurped its place. 
Leavis and Pick are surely wrong in interpreting “fond yellow 
hornlight” as “of course, the setting moon.” For one thing, 
it is only one or two nights of the month on which the new, 
“horned” moon actually sets at dusk, while the yellow glow 
is common to any clear evening. And it is more original and 
technically apt, more in the Hopkins manner, to note the 
resemblance of the mist-wrapped sun’s last golden rays to the 
soft, even glow of flame through a thin pane of horn in an 
old-style lantern, such as those mentioned in Silas Marner 
(opening of chapter 5) or Shakespeare’s “lantern hornes” 
(Rich. III. 1.12.2). Hopkins often remarks this yellow tone 
of evening in his Journal, for example, for Oct. 25, 1870: “In 
the sunset all was big and there was a world of swollen cloud 
holding the yellow-rose light like a lamp” (Notebooks, p. 
136), or again, for May 24, 1871: “It was a glowing yellow 
sunset” (1bid., p. 147). Moreover, the “wild hollow hoar- 
light” in this line is not, as Leavis presumes, “the cold, hard 
starlight,” for few stars are yet out, and the phrase clearly 
refers to the whole broad sweep of the upper sky—the “bleak 
light” against whose background the leaves are seen etched 
in black later in the poem, or the “hoary-glow height” of a 
summer sky in the Deutschland (st. 26). 
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Into this weird and lonely waste now come a few gleaming 
stars, so welcome as to take on a semblance of life and person- 
ality: “her earliest stars, earl-stars, stars principal, overbend 
us, firefeaturing heaven.” This image, perhaps an echo of 
Hopkins’ favorite poet Aeschylus, who at the beginning of the 
Agamemnon speaks of “the council of night’s stars, bright 
lords eminent in the upper heavens,” seems to fascinate 
Hopkins; for we find it in an early poem of 1866: “The stars 
were packed so close that night they seemed to press and stare”’ 
(Notebook, p. 53), and again in poem 8, The Starlight Night: 


Look at the stars! Look, look up at the skies! 
O look at all the fire-folk sitting in the air! 
The bright boroughs, the circle-citadels there! 


So in the even earlier prize poem, No. 77, A Vision of 
Mermaids (1862), the same idea is found: 


. +. as in unpeopled skies, 
Save by two stars, more crowding lights arise, 
And planets bud where’er we turn our mazéd eyes. 


In contrast to the beauty of the stars, evening has meanwhile 
despoiled the earth of all her charm, blotting out in “night’s 
blear-all black” (poem 26) all the spangled and varied colors 
of field, leaves, and sky. Earth’s dapple is at an end—all that 
glorious contrast of color so dear to Hopkins’ heart and 
exulted in so often in his poems has been wrenched from 
memory, torn into shreds and scattered beyond sight or re- 
covery. So essential is this “pied beauty” and dapple to the 
world’s meaningfulness that at its departure the poet feels 
earth’s very being has been unbound, destroyed. It is the 
same strong sentiment expressed in Binsey Poplars, when the 
“strokes of havoc unselve the sweet especial scene.” As 
Hopkins contemplates the dread work of night on the once 
fair world and grieves over the loss, his mind is suddenly 
struck by the identity of this phenomenon to that prevailing 
in his own spiritual life. He too is simply suffering the effects 
of evening, a progressive blacking out of all the color and 
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varied pattern in his life as he is plunged into some mysterious 
night of the soul: “Heart, you round me right with: Our 
évening is over us; Our night whélms, whélms, and will end 
us.” That he means this as an explicit reference to the mystics’ 
dark night of the soul seems clear enough, especially in con- 
junction with the lines of another poem of this period, already 
quoted : 


I wake and feel the fell of dark, not day. 

What hours, O what black hoiirs we have spent 

This night! what sights you, heart, saw; ways you went! 
And more must, in yet longer light’s delay. (45) 


But once again his attention is drawn away from himself 
and his own state to the external events in nature around him. 
With utmost intensity of observation he is absorbed in noting 
how the “beak-leaved boughs dragonish damask the tool- 
smooth bleak light; black, ever so black on it.” The sight 
and the comparison, however, are not wholly new to him 
now, for he had earlier noted both in his Journal: “Such a 
lovely damasking in the sky as today I never felt before” 
(April 22, 1871; Notebook, p. 143). Again, of things seen in 
the morning fog: “Iwo beautiful sights: printed upon the 
sun, a glowing silver piece, came out the sharp visible leaf- 
age of invisible trees; on either side nothing whatever could 
be seen of them, and these leaves handful for handful, changed 
as I walked” (Sept. 27, 1873, p. 186). 

Now comes the climactic stage of the whole experience. 
Once more he thinks of this cruel, hard, colorless contrast 
of black and white in terms of his own spiritual state, and 
cries out that nature is duplicating his own story: “Our tale!” 
But more than that; it is all a parable, a mystic message for 
his instruction: “O our oracle!” In a sudden intuition, the 
truth has burst upon him—this state of mind he has been in, 
this drab undappled aspect life has worn of late, is a natural 
phenomenon of the spiritual life, a law of progress in sanctity, 
as inevitable and as irresistible as the advance of night. It 
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is not, then, something portentous or abnormal, but merely a 
fixed stage in the cycle of inspiration and seeming abandon- 
ment by which the soul must grow in grace. In consequence— 
and here is the consoling message conveyed by Nature in her 
wonted “sacramental” role as visible symbol of the hidden 
truths of the spirit—he must no longer fear or struggle against 
this darkness in his mind and soul. Rather, he must under- 
stand and accept it, even welcome it as implicit promise of 
a coming, however distaut, dawn. Hence, with a sigh of re- 
lief and resignation (not of discouraged defeat!) , he counsels 
his heart to let life too, in her evening hours, yield up in 
patience her “once skéined stained véined variety” and sub- 
mit to have all her conscious affairs carded, parted among 
just two starkly opposed extremes—‘black, white; right, 
wrong.” 

The process will be painful, violent, excruciating, he well 
knows. He will live with a mind echoing the ceaseless com- 
bat of ideas clashing in naked-edged conflict, a mind groan- 
ing in anguish as “thoughts sour as blood” (poem 58, line 
88) grind against other thoughts, their opposites. He will 
constantly hear his heart grate on itself (poem 46) ; find that 
“the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall frightful, sheer, 
no-man-fathomed” (41); and be forced to “tread through 
thick thousands of thorns, thoughts” (42), not prickproof 
like Tom Heart-at-ease but wrung and strung on the rack 
of his own bitter meditations. But he is willing, now, to bear 
the trial, since he understands its nature and necessity. Just 
so, Vergil’s Sibyl, after warning Aeneas, bella, horrida bella 

. cerno, encourages him to valiant perseverance: Tu ne 
cede malis, sed contra audentior 1to! (Aeneid vi, 83-96). 

The fact that in the first draft of his poem the MS has 
“black, white; wrong, right” whereas the order of the last 
two words is reversed in the later copy simply indicates an 
artistic afterthought, realizing the superiority of the final 
arrangement from the viewpoint both of euphony and chias- 
mus. It is not, as Leavis argues (New Bearings, p. 186), 
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mysteriously significant: “If he were merely ‘ware of a world 
where but these two tell’ his torment would be less cruel. 
But his consciousness is more complex; his absolutes waver 
and change places, and he is left in terrible doubt.” It is 
precisely the simplicity, the unchanging dichotomy of these 
two sole principles which constitutes the cruelty of the 
torment. 

Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves marks a crisis in Hopkins’ life. 
He had started out on his religious quest full of joy, ecstasy 
and enthusiasm over the beauty of life and the tender kind- 
ness of God. Pied Beauty, Hurrahing in Harvest, and similar 
poems are the exquisite statement of this spiritual honeymoon 
with “the only Person I am in love with” (To Bridges, p. 
66). Later came a steady deepening of the supernatural 
union, making it firmer if less exuberant. With the Wind- 
hover comes a turning point, as the poet accepts Christ’s 
challenge to yet more heroic dedication and selflessness, and 
bids the opposing forces typified by falcon and elements to 
come and renew their struggle in his heart on a higher, super- 
natural level: “... here buckle!’* The offer is taken up, and 
much of Hopkins’ later life is full of intense spiritual battle 
as he fights to do ever the “Christ-done deed” (poem 39), 
though nearly crushed by physical weariness and mental ex- 
haustion, and largely deprived of those moments of joy at 
God’s smile of satisfaction which are the reward and inspira- 
tion of weaker souls not yet weaned away from consolations 
to the selfless service of God purely for His own sake. Spelt 
from Stbyl’s Leaves and other poems of the Dublin period 
show this spiritual struggle in its starkest form. The conflict 
between good and evil, right and wrong, exalted ideals and 
failure to achieve them, added to the disillusionment of a 
more mature viewpoint battered by many sufferings and dis- 
appointments, conspire with his daily more sensitive revulsion 


8] have developed the relationship of these poems more fully in “What Does the 
Windhover Mean?” in The Phrased Patten: Essays and Studies on G. M. Hopkins. 
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to the moral baseness in the world about him to make this 
stage of his spiritual growth a veritable hell of gloom and 
bitterness. But he bears it like a hero, echoing in this poem 
and others that most touching of all prayers: “Father, let 
this chalice pass from me! Yet, not my will but Thine be 
done.”” 

It is with gladness, then, that we note a ray of light break 
through the pall occasionally, to encourage him and remind 
him of the sea of glory awaiting him when the trial is passed, 
and he may at last “bathe in His fall-gold mercies, breathe 
in His all-fire glances” (Deutschland, st. 23). For we hear 
him speak of the ordeal as past: 


That night, that year 
Of now done darkness I wretch lay wrestling with (my God!) my God. (40) 


And he is learning not to be so upset at sight of others’ moral 
ruin: 


Enough: corruption was the world’s first woe. 
What need I strain my heart beyond my ken? (54) 


Again: 
Soul, self; come, poor Jackself, I do advise 
You, jaded, let be; call off thoughts awhile 
Elsewhere; leave comfort root-room; let joy size 
At God knows when to God knows what; whose smile 


’s not wrung, see you; unforseen times rather—as skies 
Betweenpie mountains—lights a lovely mile. (47) 


But the finest testimony that this spiritual battle has been 
pleasing to Christ is the glow of the eternal dawn which seems 
to burst upon Hopkins’ soul just before his death. For his 
last words were the cry, three times repeated, “I am so 


happy!” 


{See Notebook, pp. 416-17, where in his spiritual grief he is found scribbling 
“created” over and over again in the margin of the Foundation in the Spiritual 
Exercises, and stressing the fact that praise is to be given by sharing Christ’s 
Cross. The note ends by quoting the words: Calix guem Pater meus dedit mihi— 


non bibam illud? 
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To no one more fitly than himself apply the words of his 
poem The Soldier (39): 


Mark Christ our King. He knows war, served this soldiering through; 
He of all can handle a rope best. There he bides in bliss 

Now, and séeing somewhére some man do all that man can do, 

For love he leans forth, needs his neck must fall on, kiss, 

And cry ‘O Christ-done deed! So God-made-flesh does too: 


Were I come o’er again’ cries Christ ‘it should be this’. 


Spelt from Stbyl’s Leaves is a great poem—not only be- 
cause of its power and word-artistry, but because it is the off- 
print of a noble soul in heroic struggle. 








Saint Ignatius Loyola and 
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T IS often assumed by writers dealing with the history of 
f Catholic public worship, that the influence of Ignatius 

Loyola was so completely on the side of private prayer, 
vocal or mental, as to be singularly detrimental to the com- 
munal side of Catholic worship. Writers as careful as Romano 
Guardini assert that liturgy has no place in the Spiritual 
Exercises, and that public worship is therefore ruled out of 
the Ignatian way; brilliant minds (let Bremond’s be a sample) 
find Ignatian prayer destructive of social-minded Christian- 
ity; scholars even as informed as Anthony Baumstark hold 
Ignatius to be the last and the greatest of the “Iberian Cave 
Men,” a solitary whose mantle would weigh very heavy on 
Catholic public worship just when that most needed reform 
and support. The present article aims at supplying data from 
the principal writings of the Saint indicative of a more 
balanced, a more Catholic, attitude toward the chief offices 
of Catholic public worship. 


















THE EXERCISES AND THE TESTAMENT 









Father Louis Gonzales, to whom the Saint dictated the 
autobiographical J'estament, once asked Ignatius about the 
circumstances surrounding the writing of the Exercises.’ “He 
replied that the Exercises had not been composed all at once, 
but that when he noticed anything profitable to himself he 
noted it down in any way which seemed likely to be of use 
to others, such as the method of examination of conscience by 
drawing lines and the like. In particular he disclosed that the 
method of election arose from that changeable state of mind 











1Testament, 194. 
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he perceived in himself when he lay sick at Loyola of his 
broken leg.” 

It is a cardinal point in the “cave man” interpretation of 
Loyola that his abode in Manresa was actually the celebrated 
grotto later so often depicted. This eighteenth-century suppo- 
sition has been found to lack any earlier support by the care- 
ful biographers.’ In his Testament Ignatius mentions that he 
dwelt for a time in a hospital, later, “by the kindness of the 
Fathers, he was living in a cell in the Dominican monastery,” 
and still later, when he had fallen violently ill, “that he might 
be nursed, the town committed him to the house of ... a 
certain Ferrara.”* But cave or no cave what were his attitude 
and his practice regarding participation in public worship? 

As if he knew he would be charged four centuries later 
with being hostile to Catholic public worship, his Testament 
gives us the refutation of the accusations. Although knowing 
no syllable of Latin, he tells us that he attended with regu- 
larity and devotion the Friars’ Matins at midnight.‘ “He was 
[also] daily present at the [cathedral] High Mass, and at 
Vespers and Compline, in which things he received much com- 
fort.”’ In the customary medieval manner, “it was his custom 
to read the story of the Passion while hearing Mass, always 
possessing his soul in great tranquility.”* One of the very 
few possessions he had carried away with him from Loyola 
was his layman’s breviary, the Little Hours of the Blessed 
Virgin, which he was wont to recite every day.’ One of his 


2L. Dudon, “Les Exercices ont-ils été écrits dans la grotte de Manrésa?” St-Ignace 
de Loyola (Paris: Beauchesne, 1934), 627: this volume is cited as Dudon. 

8T estament, 72, 82, 94, 95. 

4Dudon, 80. 

5T estament, 73. The point is a minor one, but not without significance as showing 
the degree to which the mind of Ignatius was steeped in the atmosphere of the Offices 
of the Church: he never dates events by reference to the civil calendar but uniformly 
by the liturgical one, the eve of the Annunciation, the eve of SS. Peter and Paul, thus 
putting his modern editors to the necessity of intercalating the civil dates so that we 
can follow the story. 

6T estament, 73. 

Scripta de S. Ignatio, I, 434. 
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most celebrated visions of the Holy Trinity came to him, as 
he said, ‘“‘as he knelt on the steps of the monastery, reciting 
the Hours of the Blessed Virgin . .. And while he accom- 
panied the procession which started from that church the 
same day, he could not control his tears.” This framework 
of lay participation in the offices of public worship was 
climaxed by “the custom he had begun of confessing and 
communicating every Sunday.’* So, at this period, Ignatius 
is found assisting nightly at Matins (and Lauds?) in the 
Dominican church, taking part in the best way he knew 
how in the collegiate High Mass in the cathedral, which was 
always preceded and followed by one of the Little Hours 
chanted, and then at afternoon Vespers and at evening Com- 
pline. In addition he read daily the breviary of the layfolk, 
the Little Office of Our Lady, and took his part in the occa- 
sional processions, and he communicated weekly. Of what 
other sixteenth-century layman, not a religious, have we direct 
evidence of fuller participation in communal worship? 

In the intervals not thus allotted to public or vocal prayer, 
Ignatius at this time devoted seven hours daily to mental 
prayer, performing it kneeling: “His rule was to pray for 
seven hours a day on his bended knees . . . nor did he rest 
from scourging himself three times a day with great severity.” 
Besides begging his food from day to day, “he employed him- 
self in helping souls who came to him outside his seven hours 
of prayer,” a conspicuous element of this help being his en- 
couragement and exhortation to frequent the Sacraments.’ 
And all the while he was reflecting, sifting, cataloguing his 
experiences and so making entries in his cherished notebook. 
Among the Annotations set down to enable the exercitant to 
follow the Exercises he wrote from his own experience: “As 
an ordinary rule the exercitant will benefit all the more, the 
more he secludes himself from all friends and acquaintances 
and from all earthly solicitude, for example, by moving from 


®8T estament, 89, 75. 
*T estament, 83, 86, 21. 
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the house in which he dwelt and taking another house or 
room, so that he may abide in all possible privacy, so that he 
may be free to go daily to Mass and Vespers without any fear 
of acquaintances getting in his way.”” This direction prompted 
Archbishop Goodier four centuries later to comment: 


So that Mass and Vespers daily, in other words, the daily liturgical 
services, are part of the Exercises of St. Ignatius.‘ How much he made of 
these is sufficiently shown in his own early life at Manresa. Yet, for what 
purpose, seeing that liturgy is in no way connected with the Exercises’ sup- 
posed specific purpose? Surely the answer is contained in the first definition, 
given long ago on the first page of the book: “every method of vocal and 
mental prayer.” No kind of vocal prayer can compare with the liturgy: none 
more “raises the mind and heart to God’’; to live by the liturgy is to live 
in the atmosphere of the angels, who sing Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus for all 


eternity.” 


In the Spring of 1523 Ignatius left Manresa, resuming at 
last his pilgrimage to the Holy Places. Thwarted, as it turned 
out, in his determination to remain there, he was back at 
Barcelona after an absence of a year. Two years of gram- 
matical studies at Barcelona filled the thirty-fourth and 
thirty-fifth of Ignatius’ life, and were succeeded by a year of 
philosophy at Alcala. There he was in trouble, in part for 
his custom of communicating weekly and inducing others to 
do the same. “But meanwhile [Ignatius recalls his words to 
the Inquisitor], I do not know what good all these inquiries 
have served; since a few days ago a priest refused the Host 
to one person because he had communicated eight days be- 
fore, and to me he gave it reluctantly and with great dif- 





The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. Translation of J. A. Rickaby 
(London, 1915), p. 13. 

11This seems as good a place as any to dismiss the objection that the word “liturgy” 
does not occur in the Exercises, from which circumstance a whole thesis of a fancied 
exclusion of public worship has been manufactured. It is dangerous to be so literal 
in looking for the word. It is absent from the Rule of St. Dominic, from that of the 
monks of Clairvaux and Cluny, and from the Mistress Rule of St. Benedict, for the 
very good reason that the word was still exclusively Greek at the time of those 
documents, just as the term “blitzkrieg” was not anglicized prior to Sept. 1, 1939. 

12A, Goodier, St. Ignatius Loyola & Prayer (New York, 1940) pp. 145-46. 
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ficulty. We would fain know whether you have detected any 
heresy in us.””* Alcala gave place to Salamanca, but instead of 
it being a change from university to university it turned out to 
be a change from prison to prison. So, with the coming of 
1528 Ignatius turned toward Paris, where he was to spend 
no less than seven years. 

Ignatius’ first term in Paris was marked by a striking event, 
one relevant to this story, a Provincial Council against heresy. 
Paris was then a suffragan see of the Archiepiscopal Province 
of Sens, whose metropolitan, Anthony Dupray, was also 
Chancellor of France. The Council was planned as a shield 
against the new heresies, and so its 35 chapters were soon 
edited and annotated by Doctor Clichtove, who was already 
well known in Paris for his writings against Luther. His 
penny edition of the decrees was broadcast far and wide. 
Ignatius mulled over his copy until he knew it by heart. Next 
he opened up his Spiritual Exercises, which he was constantly 
retouching, and summarized the decree in a way which 
seemed to him likely to be of use to others, as “Rules for 
Following as we Ought the True Mind of the Militant 
Church.” The three general ideas, of praising Catholic 
practices, of using great prudence in speaking of certain 
truths, and holding to a guiding principle of belief and con- 
duct, are found to be parallel in the Spiritual Exercises and 
in the Sens decrees. In only one notable point Ignatius goes 
on to praise something the Provincial Council had not praised 
—frequent or even weekly reception of Communion. In this 
Ignatius was on ground where he had carried the battle for 
several years, a position he would fight for, his holy mother 
the hierarchical Church supporting him, until the day of 
his death: “To praise . . . the reception of the Most Holy 
Sacrament, once a year, and much more every month, and 





13T estament, 130. 
14The evidence is set out in detail in L. Dudon, “Le Concile de Sens et Les Régles 


d’Orthodoxie,” St-Ignace de Loyola, 627-33. This is the one case known to the writer 
in which we possess specific source-materials for the Exercises. 
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much better once a week, with the requisite and due condi- 
tions.” 

In 1528 it was a battle for weekly Communion; by 1540 
it had become one for daily Communion. In the interim the 
little “first legion” had taken the vows of 1534, which, while 
not making them Jesuits, had made them pilgrim-apostles. 
One of the Proposals of the tiny band, while continuing their 
studies, was to be their own weekly Communion.” In 1535 
the Exercises were again examined by ecclesiastical authority 
in Paris, an approbation that may be regarded as an endorse- 
ment of the stand Ignatius then publicly took with regard to 
frequent Communion. 

But it was to a correspondent, a Poor Clare nun of Bar- 
celona, that Ignatius developed his thoughts on frequent 
Communion at greatest length. There is some dispute about 
the dating of this letter, whether of 1542 or 1543, but the 
doctrinal position is no way affected by the lapse of a few 
months. The letter in part reads: 


As to communicating daily: In the primitive Church all communicated 
every day, and from that time to this there is no order, or writing, of our 
holy mother the Church, or of her holy doctors, scholastic or positive, for- 
bidding those whose devotion prompts them to communicate every day. Then, 
too, blessed St. Augustine says that he neither praises nor blames those who 
communicate daily, adding elsewhere that he exhorts all to communicate 
every Sunday. In another passage, speaking of the Most Blessed Body of 
Christ our Lord, he says: “This is daily bread: live therefore in such wise 
as to be able to receive it daily.” 

All this being so, even if there were not at hand so many indications of 
good, and so many wholesome motions of grace, there is the criterion of 
the testimony of a good conscience: To wit, if you are persuaded, first of 
all that it is licit in our Lord, since you are free from known mortal sins 
or what you may regard as such; then, if you judge that your soul is advanced 
and inflamed by love of your Creator and Lord; then, if communicating 
with such an intention, and finding out by experience that this sacred and 
celestial food gives you nourishment, peace of soul, and, lastly, if persevering 
in this practice, you advance in God’s greater service, worship and glory, 


$piritual Exercises, p. 220. 
16Polanco, Vita Ignatii, vii: I, 51. 
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then, without any doubt, it is allowed and it is the better thing for you 
to receive Communion every day.” 


Ignatius’ basic rule touching disposition was freedom from 
mortal sin; his conclusion regarding frequency was that daily 
Communion in given cases was not only licit but praiseworthy. 

The final phases of this sixteenth-century campaign for 
frequent and daily Communion were waged by Capuchins, 
Oratorians, Theatines and other priests diocesan and regular, 
but in the Providence of God the efforts of the nascent Society 
of Jesus were the most widespread and most vigorously 
prosecuted. They were also magnificently supported by the 
authority of the Council of Trent. A few characteristic details 
only need be indicated. The preaching of Fathers Araoz and 
Faber in Valencia in 1546 had stirred up such tumultuous op- 
position that the Archbishop, (who was to be canonized later 
as St. Thomas of Villanova), after city-wide clerical confer- 
ences, publicly addressed his diocesans, explaining for the 
space of two hours and more that all had his permission to 
communicate every Sunday. If there were some who wished to 
communicate every day, let them not act without guidance, 
but for his part he was ready to second their aspirations.” In 
his last will this archbishop, who died a year before Ignatius, 
ascribed it to the work of the Society that his flock, formerly 
wont to communicate once a year, were now becoming weekly 
communicants.” Of course the deceased prelate was not yet 
canonized, or else a famous preacher at Valladolid might 
have hesitated to proclaim, as the surest sign of Antichrist’s 
imminent coming, the frequent reception of the Sacraments 
then coming everywhere into vogue.” 

In central Italy Father Landini was discovering that many 





IE pist. 73: Monumenta Ignatiana, I, 274 sqq. 

18Polanco, Chronicon, I, 307, 308. 

194, Astrain, Historia de la Compania de Jesus en la Asistencia de Espata (Madrid, 
1905), II, 660. 

204. Astrain, A Short Life of St. Ignatius Leyola (New York, 1928): in the big 
work, II, 96. Cf. also J. Ferreres, The Decree on Holy Communion (St. Louis, 1910). 
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churches did not even have a tabernacle for the reservation 
of the Blessed Sacrament: what a transformation it was that 
confraternities of Corpus Christi, as they were called, whose 
members engaged themselves to hold weekly Communion in 
high esteem, and to allow no single month to pass without 
communicating, sprang up like magic in his wake.” To show 
that their preaching stood on firm doctrinal grounds, Ignatius 
had Bobadilla bring out a little tractate asserting the in- 
disputable right, just then everywhere violently disputed, of 
every man with a pure conscience to communicate every day.” 
But Bobadilla’s treatise was just a curtain-raiser to Salmeron’s, 
of which we must speak more at length. 

Perhaps nothing contributed so much in making the tiny 
handful of Ignatius’ first pilgrim-priests known among the 
hierarchy as the participation several of them took in the 
labors of the Council of Trent. In the sessions of the Council’s 
first period (1545-47) LeJay and Faber, Laynez and Salmeron 
and, for a time, St. Peter Canisius were present in the capacity 
of consulting theologians. As the personal theologians of His 
Holiness, Laynez and Salmeron had conspicuous and highly 
privileged positions in the conduct of the doctrinal discussions. 
In the Council’s second period (1551-52) the matter of the 
Holy Eucharist was treated at length. The Fathers, in dealing 
with the hotly discussed question of the requisite disposition 
for the reception of the Sacrament, canonized, so to speak, 
the position Ignatius had taken and acted upon for years, 
freedom from known mortal sins entitles one to approach the 
Communion Table: 


He who wishes to receive Communion ought to remind himself of the 





21Polanco, Chronicon, I, 203, 199. 

22The text of Bobadilla’s treatise may be found in Arch. Hist. Soc. Iesu (July-Sept., 
1933), pp. 258-279; Dudon, 569. 

In 1551 the Jesuits in Madrid were with dramatic suddenness (and irregularity) 
removed from their ministry, and Hollis suggests that it was in part owing to an 
accusation that they were advocating Communion twice a day. The charge is not 
one that Hollis would have invented, but I do not know on what testimony it rests. 
Cf. C. Hollis, St. Ignatius (New York, 1931), p. 252. 
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precept, “Let a man prove himself.” {I Cor 11, 28]. Well, the custom of 
the Church teaches us that this necessary proof consists in this, that one who 
knows himself guilty of a mortal sin, no matter how contrite he seems to 
be for the same, ought not to approach the Holy Eucharist, without having 
made a sacramental confession. This the holy Council orders to be every- 
where observed by all Christians in perpetuity.” 


Except by implication, the precise point of the frequency 
of Communion was not touched upon at that time. Thus, for 
Ignatius shortly thereafter to ask Father Salmeron to bring 
out a little tractate on frequent Communion indicates that the 
strategist of Pamplona was not overlooking the fact that 
Salmeron was known throughout the Church as the chosen 
theologian of the Vicar of Christ. 

‘We should like very much to make use of Your Rev- 
erence,’ Ignatius’ faithful secretary, Polanco, wrote to Fa- 
ther Salmeron, Rector at Naples, on June 24, 1554, “in a 
business of no great length to stop the mouths of many in 
various regions who are hindering the service of God. I refer 
to the frequentation of the Sacraments of Confession and 
Communion. The fact is that in certain places persons who 
have a reputation for piety are opposed to this frequent recep- 
tion, so that, if Your Reverence can spare a little time we 
should be glad if you would attend to this matter as shall seem 
best to you, bearing in mind that your work will do good in 
many places.” Ignatius had previously requested Father de 
Oviedo to produce such a tractate, but ordered him off to 
Ethiopia before it could be accomplished. Thus the task 
devolved appropriately enough on Salmeron. The latter’s 
rough draft, forwarded to Rome within a few weeks, was 
being sent out in transcription as early as July 21, 1554, as 
witness Polanco’s statement of that date: “I enclose for you 
a short treatise on the frequent reception of Communion, 
which I have received from Father Salmeron.’” At first it 

23Session xiii (Oct. 11, 1551), 17: Enchiridion Symbolorum, 880. 


24Polanco, Chronicon, IV, 182. 
25Polanco, Chronicon, IV, 182. 
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was decided to keep the little tractate in manuscript form, 
but publication was later agreed upon. A theologian there 
at hand, Father Christopher de Madrid, acted as local editor 
for the busy Rector at Naples. Delays beset the printing, but 
in February, 1556, the first copies were delivered at Rome, 
only to be rushed off to Saragossa to quell the storm then 
raging there. By July the stock of booklets was exhausted, the 
new edition not yet ready. When the second edition did come, 
Ignatius was in his grave, but this tiny booklet, current under 
both names of de Madrid and Salmeron, is deservedly 
regarded as one of the Founder’s heirlooms to his order.” 
If proof were needed of its continued effectiveness, one might 
indicate that Father Laynez, Ignatius’ successor as General, 
writing the official norm to Jesuit confessors in 1559, set down 
“frequent Communion, even the daily reception of the Sacra- 
ment, for those leading exemplary lives.” 

_ In Trent’s final period (1562-63), the great decree on the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was passed, the same James Laynez 
acting as theologian for the Pope. The heretics charged that 
Masses in which the faithful did not communicate were 
simply no Masses at all. In meeting this charge the Council 
expressed its full mind on frequent Communion: “The holy 
Synod would indeed wish that at every Mass the faithful 
who are present should communicate, not only spiritually, 
but sacramentally, by the reception of the Eucharist, that they 
might thereby share more abundantly the fruit of the 
Sacrifice . . ."” Ignatius slept calmly in his tomb; that was 
the program for which he had fought the good fight, a pro- 
gram of unfinished Eucharistic business he had bequeathed 
to his Society. The Breviary sums up much in few words in 
saying of Ignatius: “The frequentation of the Sacraments was 
increased by his efforts.” 


26The treatise, original and French translation, is edited by L. Dudon, Pour la 
Communion fréquente et quotidienne (Paris, 1910). 

27Lainiti Monumenta, IV, 378. 

*8Session XXI (July 16, 1562), 6: Enchiridion Symbolorum, 944. 
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THE GENERAL OF THE CONSTITUTIONS 


The Constitutions of the Jesuit order are often said to be 
related to the Spiritual Exercises as completed structure to 
preliminary sketch. Like the Exercises, these basic ordinances 
of the order were long in process of composition, almost a 
decade being required for their careful elaboration. Ignatius 
was an unlettered layman when he wrote the Exercises, a 
theologically trained priest when penning the Constitutions, 
and this advanced point of view may be said to be reflected in 
the way the Eucharist enters into his plan. Whereas in the 
Exercises it is predominantly a question of receiving Com- 
munion, it is always the Mass that matters in the later Con- 
stitutions. But first a word about Ignatius’ own ordination 
and first Mass. 

Ignatius had left Paris in March of 1535, having fixed on 
Venice, and March of 1537, as the rendezvous for the em- 
barkation to the Holy Land. Ignatius received his little band 
there on January 8, 1537. Whilst waiting for a ship for the 
Levant, it was agreed to seek the Pope’s blessing on the 
Palestinian project. While blessing their project, and even 
advancing alms to help defray their traveling expenses, Pope 
Paul III gave them letters empowering any bishop to ordain 
those of the group not yet in holy Orders. Minor Orders 
were received on June 10, the subdiaconate on June 15, the 
diaconate on June 17, and on June 24, Feast of St. John the 
Baptist, they were advanced to the sacred priesthood. The 
better to prepare their souls for this ministry of sacrifice, 
the Inigoists wished to enter into solitude and go through 
again the Spiritual Exercises, but such was the press and 
throng of the spiritually hungry people they had in the end to 
run away. “Our ceaseless activity on behalf of the poor,” as 
Laynez put it, “was such that we could not prepare to cel- 
ebrate our first Masses.”” It was on July 25 that they left 
Venice to scatter among the nearby towns for their forty- 


29Cf. J. H. Fichter, James Laynex, Jesuit (St. Louis, 1944), p. 28. 
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days retreat, Ignatius with Faber and Laynez at Vicenza, 
others at Verona, Treviso, etc. After a killing regime of 
austerity right through the dog days, Ignatius summoned the 
little band to reunion in a dilapidated monastery at Vivarolo. 
There presumably took place the long-awaited first Masses 
of the companions. For himself, Ignatius was not yet ready. 
In fact he had decided to wait a whole twelvemonth, to which 
he later added yet another six months for this long process 
of getting himself in complete readiness to ascend the altar 
steps. 

After such exacting solicitude in preparing for his first 
Mass, one could wish for more of an account of the event that 
the laconic mention in a subsequent letter to one of his broth- 
ers: “At Christmas I went to St. Mary Major, and in the 
chapel which contains the crib in which the Infant Jesus was 
laid, God helping me, I celebrated my first Mass.”” 

The very notion of a new religious order took hold but 
very slowly. In the Spring of 1539 they met from time to time 
in the evening to hold common council. Ten points agreed 
upon were summarily set down, and the initial papal permis- 
sion was sought. Therewith difficulties commenced to be met 
with a typical Ignatian strategy. Of the two papal examiners 
one favored the project, one did not: to break this deadlock 
the Pope added a third to the group, Cardinal Guidiccioni, 
but he, feeling there were already too many orders, was for 
refusing fresh foundations. Month after month dragged on, 
and no end was in sight. Then Ignatius resolved that he and 
his ten or eleven companions would celebrate three thousand 
Masses to change the mind of Cardinal Guidiccioni, an un- 
dertaking that kept them busy for long months indeed.” St. 
Francis Xavier, off for the Indies, keeps careful score, and 
sends back word that his group has offered 250 Masses for the 
Cardinal!* There is perhaps unconscious humor in Polanco’s 





30F pist. I, 145 sqq. 
18cripta S. Ignatii, 1, 122: Laynez, Scripta de S. Ignatio, Il, 75. 
82Monumenta Xavieriana, I, 245. 
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summing up: “Chiefly by these Masses (though there were 
other reasons) the opposition of Cardinal Guidiccioni was 
changed into approval.” On Sept. 27, 1540, the Bull, “For 
the Government of the Fighting Church,” gave permission to 
launch the order, limiting it to sixty members, a restriction 
removed three years later. 

Ignatius, Father General now, was at work in drawing up 
the Constitutions. As to his method in this work, aside from 
human prudence and many-sided counsel, we have the word 
of a secretary, Gonzales: “Visions often befell his lot when 
he celebrated the Sacrifice of the Mass, and again with exceed- 
ing frequency when he was fashioning the Constitutions... 
The method he observed in drawing up the Constitutions was 
to offer Mass day by day, showing and offering to God each 
point whereof he treated, and praying about it.” Thus, over 
a long period, the Constitutions penetrated the Mass of St. 
Ignatius: that serves to explain why the Mass so penetrates the 
Constitutions. A hasty survey will show what is meant. 

Does a postulant knock at the door of a Jesuit noviceship, 
he will be taught at once the Jesuit practice of Communion at 
least weekly. If a priest he will be expected to celebrate Mass 
even oftener (Constitutions, iv, 25). “Moreover, let him un- 
derstand, if he be a priest, or whenever one is promoted to the 
priesthood... he may not celebrate Mass publicly, until he 
has offered it privately before one or more of the community, 
and be admonished to conform to the manner in which the 
others of the Society among whom he lives celebrate, and let 
him consider the effect on those who assist at Mass” (v, 7). 

Is it a scholastic for whom Ignatius is legislating? Ignatius, 
who in his thirty-third year began his humanities and was 
ordained in his forty-sixth, has in mind for him a liberal 
education, if possible, a University of Paris degree, and a 
leisurely assimilation of lettered Christian culture; but, “first 
of all, let those who by the superior’s judgment are to be 





33Polanco, Chronicon, I, 72. 
347 estament, Postscript. 
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advanced to sacred Orders be instructed in the celebration of 
Mass, so that, besides an understanding [of] and interior 
devotion to it, let him possess a becoming external manner, so 
as to edify those who are present” (iv, 8). Similarly the ex- 
quisite propriety that should display itself in the manner of 
serving at the altar is a prominent part of the Ignatian way 
(iii, 1). 

In our age when the Mass of the Roman Rite, barring a 
few monastic and geographical exceptions, has long been the 
only approved manner of celebrating the Eucharist in the 
Latin Church, we have come to expect fairly strict uniformity 
in its performance. But in Ignatius’ day the Rite of Rome 
was not prescriptive elsewhere, nor even in Rome itself was 
it very sharply defined in minor ceremonial matters. Ignatius, 
a Basque individualist by nature, nevertheless thought that for 
Jesuits Rome’s was the preferable way because it was Rome’s: 
“Let the entire Society, as far as may be, use the very same 
ceremonies, in which, as far as regional variation permits, let 
them all follow the Roman Rite, as being the most widespread, 
and as that which the Holy See has embraced with special 
predilection” (iv, 8). This uniformity, Ignatius felt, would 
be a bond of union between Jesuit priests throughout the 
world: “Much will be gained by agreement, as well in interior 
things, such as doctrine, will and judgments, as much as may 
be; as also in external things, such as clothing, the ceremonies 
of the Mass, and the rest, as far as the variation of persons and 
places permits” (viii, 7). 

How is the neighbor to be aided through the apostolic 
efforts of the order? Among the principal means Ignatius 
enumerates pious desires and prayers for the whole Church, 
the Sacrifice of holy Mass and other divine services, ad- 
ministering the Sacraments, especially by hearing confessions 
and distributing Communion (vii, 4). Herein, lest human 
frailty forget, Masses are prescribed weekly for all ben- 
efactors, “asking God our Lord to accept on their behalf 
this holy Sacrifice, and in His infinite and supreme liberality 
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repay with the rewards of eternal life what they have for His 
love conferred on the Society” (vii, 4). 

Is a college founded by endowment? “When the Society 
first comes into possession of a college, let the General take 
care to order throughout the whole Society that each priest 
celebrate Mass three times for the living founder... Again, 
when they depart this life, the General will take care on 
hearing the news to order that all priests of the whole Society 
celebrate holy Mass three times for their souls” (iv, 1). 

When a mission, or task of some sort, is under consideration, 
Masses are to be ordered on its behalf (vii, 2), as likewise 
for a General Congregation (viii, 5), the election of a General 
(viii, 5), and so forth. In fact their Mass is to be regarded 
by all Jesuit priests as the principal means for the preservation 
and conservation of the order: “Since the Society was not 
instituted by human means, nor can it be preserved by them, 
but by the grace of Almighty God, and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, it must fix its hope in Him alone... The first means 
and the most suitable means will be prayer and holy Masses, 
which ought to be offered for this holy intention, and ap- 
pointed in a definite arrangement for every week, month, 
year” (x, i). 

But to safeguard the freedom of action he sought for his 
sons, Ignatius decided against accepting founded Masses [an- 
niversary Masses fixed by endowment] (vi, 3). On the same 
grounds he ruled out conventual High Mass and the choral 
recitation of the Divine Office. This provision, which caused 
such a sensation in his day, runs as follows: “Because the 
ministries which are assumed for the good of souls are of 
great moment, proper to our institute, and very numerous, 
and since, moreover, the span of our residence in this place 
or that is uncertain, ours shall not have choir for the recita- 
tion of the Divine Office, or for sung Masses or other offices. 
For those whose devotion prompts them to assist at such 
services abundant opportunity for satisfying this devotion 
will not be lacking (vi, 3). This freedom from choir gave 
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rise long ago to the suspicion that Ignatus held the Office in 
very low esteem. No charge is so thoroughly refuted in fewer 
words than in these of St. Robert Bellarmine: “If Father 
Ignatius had gone through the Office with his lips only and 
not with his heart, it would not have been necessary [for the 
physicians] to forbid him to read it, lest the abundance of his 
tears destroy his eyesight.”” For all his solicitude to secure 
fullest papal approbation of this freedom from choir, we still 
find Ignatius ordering the chanting of Vespers on Sundays 
and Holydays, “of his own accord,” Polanco put it.” 

In the administration of his multiple duties the General of 
the Society is assigned various Assistants, each of whom is 
especially charged by Ignatius with supporting by his prayers 
and holy Masses that portion of the Society entrusted to him 
(ix, 6). Since the proper office of the General himself is not 
preaching, or hearing confessions, or other such ministries, but 
so to govern the whole body of the Society that it will be 
preserved, divine grace assisting, and grow in good state. 


This he will accomplish especially by his authority, the example of his life, 
the charity and love of the Society in Christ our Lord, by constant prayer 
that is full of desires, and by his holy Sacrifices, which will obtain the grace 
of such conservation and such growth. And of all the means which are at 
his command, he ought to regard this last as the most important, and rely 
most in the Lord [upon it]. For this means is singularly efficacious in ob- 
taining grace from the Divine Majesty (ix, 6). 


That the General may never lack plentiful Masses to sup- 
port his intentions it is prescriptive in the Society that each 
priest celebrate Mass every week, first intention, for this 
purpose. We have noted how Ignatius undertook, when his 
band numbered a dozen at most, to have 3000 Masses offered 
for a single intention. A similar “Mass-movement” was the 
famous month-of-Sacrifices to ward off the cardinalate from 
Laynez, and there have been many such.” As General, Ig- 


35Bellarmini Exhortationes Domesticae (Brussels, 1899), p. 21. 
36Fichter, Laynez, p. 138. 
37Fichter, Laynez, p. 144. 
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natius relied most upon the Mass: other instruments of gov- 
ernment were always secondary. 


SAINT OF THE SPIRITUAL DIARY 


“The understanding I have gained at Mass about using 
the prayers of the Mass when one speaks to God.” Perhaps 
not many readers will recognize these as words of St. Ignatius, 
for they are from his diary, a writing which remains prac- 
tically unknown to the present day. What survives of this 
diary covers just more than a year, from February 2, 1544, 
to February 27, 1545, and the whole falls into two distinct 
parts. The first is made up of a series of forty entries, a minute, 
day-by-day account of Ignatius’ experiences in seeking divine 
guidance, especially through the celebration of holy Mass, 
as to the specific character of the poverty to be chosen for the 
houses of the Society. Ignatius had listed his reasons pro and 
con, sixteen different reasons for strict poverty, by which is 
meant houses without fixed revenues, as against eight reasons 
for allowing fixed revenues. In spirit he was presenting his 
“election” concerning poverty to the Holy Trinity through 
Mary and Jesus, whom he terms his mediators. The remaining 
portion of the diary is made up of very brief notes covering 
some three hundred days, and for the most part limited to the 
bare record as to whether the celebration of that day’s Mass 
was accompanied by the shedding of tears. The notes on the 
forty Masses related to the deliberations touching poverty 
have indeed been printed, but rarely, while the second part 
of the diary saw the light of print only in the Monumenta in 
1934, and has never appeared in English. Van Dyke is the 
only biographer of the Saint in our language who betrays 
any knowledge of the diary: he begins by calling it a “very 
remarkable document,” only to end by frankly stating, “The 
present writer confesses that he does not know what this 
mystical spiritual experience in connection with the Holy 
Trinity means.”* Until we have available in English a full 


Van Dyke, Ignatius of Loyola (New York, 1926), pp. 306, 309. 
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version of the diary, and until it enters the Ignatian bi- 
ographies we read, we shall remain cut off from the mature 
and seraphic Ignatius as he stood at the altar of sacrifice, 
enlightened from on high, as he said, about using the prayers 
of the Mass when one speaks with God. As harbinger of good 
things to come, we can here provide a few glimpses only of 
these windows of his spirit.” 

There are pages of our Christian past that shine with the 
tears of each generation of readers, as Augustine’s lines on the 
death of Monica, the story of the stigmata of the Poor Man 
of Assisi, Newman’s Apologia, and others. Never were notes 
so drenched with their writer’s tears as this diary of Ignatius. 
Foreign as the notion may seem in our day and age, the Roman 
Missal provides a Mass in which we are taught to ask for the 
“gift of tears.” So accustomed was the Saint to weeping during 
Mass that he told Camara that when he “did not weep three 
times during Mass he thought himself lacking in Divine com- 
fort.” One sees how literally this is to be taken if we note, 
with Van Dyke, that in these forty entries “he records one 
hundred and twenty-nine times that he was moved to tears, 
ranging from ‘an inclination to tears,’ to ‘most intense,’ ‘very 
abundant,’ ‘many and very intense,’ ‘I covered myself with 
tears.’ His weeping was before, during, and after Mass; 
in the sacristy, while vesting, while arranging the chalice 
on the altar, at any or every part of the rite. Articulation was 
time and again beyond him, once he mentions fears he had 
lest the weeping blind him altogether. 

A word, too, is in place about Ignatius’ choice of Mass- 
formulae, the diary affording in this a typically Ignatian 
adaptation of means to end. These things are much more 
rigidly regulated now than in his day, and the days on which 


The writer makes grateful acknowledgment of the use of a translation being 
prepared for publication by the Rev. Henry B. Chavez, S.J., of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Scripta de St. Ignatio, I, 244. 

41Van Dyke, p. 308. 
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one is free to elect a Mass different from that set for the 
calendar date are not nearly so numerous now as stood at his 
option. We find him deciding the night before what Mass he 
would celebrate, even looking it over in the Missal. His 
choice fell most frequently on the Mass of the Holy Trinity 
(16 out of 40), next on that of the Blessed Virgin (8 times), 
4 times on the Holy Name of Jesus, twice on the Holy Spirit. 
On February 13, feeling himself at fault for a real or fancied 
shortcoming in the matter of rendering thanks to the Holy 
Trinity for lights and graces received, “I wished to refrain 
from celebrating the Mass of the Holy Trinity, which I had 
intended offering, and take as intercessors the Mother and the 
Son...” So he celebrated that day the Mass of the Blessed 
Virgin, feeling that he ought, out of sheer penance, abstain 
from the Mass of the Holy Trinity for an entire week. On the 
15th he chose the Mass of the Holy Name, on the 16th that of 
“Our Lady of the Temple and Simeon” (by which, doubtless, 
the Mass of the Purification is meant), but before the full 
week of penance was past, it is again the Mass of the Holy 
Trinity that he celebrates with bursts of fervor and love. 

The record begins with simple matter-of-factness, in a state 
Ignatius would have characterized as marked by his cus- 
tomary tears, confidence in the “election” of no fixed revenues 
for the houses of the order, consolation that this choice was 
the one then and there most pleasing to God’s Majesty, as 
witness the first week’s notations: — 


[Mass of] our Lady. 

Saturday [Feb. 2, 1544]. An abundance of devotion during Mass, tears 
and increasing trust in our Lady, and no other feeling then or during 
the day. 

Sunday [Feb. 3]. The same, and no other feeling then or during the day. 

[Mass of] our Lady. 

Monday [Feb. 4]. The same, and with other sentiments. Nothing more 
during the day. In the evening I drew closer to our Lady with much con- 
fidence. 

[Mass of] our Lady. 

Tuesday [Feb. 5]. Before, during and after Mass an abundance of devo- 
tion and tears at seeing the Mother and Son so propitious to intercede with 
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the Father. Because of the many tears, pain in my eyes. I remained thus 
and resolved to have nothing [no fixed revenues] then and during the day. 
Toward evening I felt or saw our Lady very propitious to intercede [for me]. 

[Mass of] our Lady. 

Wednesday [Feb. 6]. Before and during Mass, devotion, tears, nothing 
more. Afterwards it seemed to me with sufficient clearness, and different 
from on other occasions, that it was a temptation to have an income, and 
considered it a scandal to suppress the poverty which is so pleasing to God. 

[Mass of] the Holy Trinity. 

Thursday [Feb. 7]. A great abundance of devotion and tears before Mass 
and during the day a notable and ever-constant fervor and devotion, and 
[always] inclined to have nothing. During Mass it seemed to me an in- 
crease [of confidence] with much devotion and interior desires to beg of 
the Father, it appearing to me that the two mediators had already interceded 
for me, with some signs of seeing them. 


After a second week had passed the record shows Ignatius 
at the crisis of his prolonged election. Day by day he goes over 
the selfsame reasons, begging the while for grace and guid- 
ance, offering as oblation the choice made thus far, eager to 
interpret aright the least sign of Divine manifestation. 


[Mass of] the Holy Name of Jesus. 

Thursday [Feb. 14] . . . Before, during and after Mass I had an abund- 
ance of tears, devotion and sobs, not being able at times to retain my speech; 
also had many spiritual lights, finding easy access to the Father when naming 
Him as the Mass names Him, and feeling that the Son was very propitious, 
and seeing the Saints in a way I cannot describe, nor can I explain the other 
[experiences]. I had no doubts about the oblation [election] made, etc... . 

[Mass of] our Lady of the Temple and Simeon. 

Friday [Feb. 15] . . . While preparing the altar, after being vested for 
Mass, and during the Mass itself I felt great interior motions, many and 
very intense tears and sobs; several times I lost the power of speech. During 
a great portion of this time of Mass, preparing for it, and after it, I felt 
and saw that our Lady was very propitious before the Father, so much so, 
that in the prayers to the Father and to the Son, and during the consecra- 
tion, I felt it very much that I could not see her, who, I felt in spirit, is 
a portal of so many graces... 

[Mass of] the Holy Name of Jesus. 

Saturday [Feb. 16]. While preparing the altar, vesting and beginning 
Mass, in all these with great and intense tears, I felt that the Father was 
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arranging the affair [of the election] with the Son, with many notable, sweet 
and very spiritual lights. After Mass, while going through the election for 
an hour, and looking at the point and the revenue [being considered for the 
upkeep of Jesuit churches], this revenue seemed to be a snag and snare of 
the enemy. With great tranquillity and peace I chose and offered to the 
Father to have no revenue, not even for the churches. In the same manner 
I went through the other election, not without interior motions and tears... 

Sunday [Feb. 17] . . . Arising I proceeded to prepare for Mass; giving 
thanks to the Divine Majesty and offering the oblation made, and not with- 
out devotion and motion of tears, I went out to Mass. Whilst arranging the 
altar, and while vesting at the beginning of Mass I had many tears, and 
during Mass they were very intense, with a great abundance of them, and 
many times I lost the power of speech, especially during the long Epistle . . . 

[Mass of] the Holy Trinity. First [form ?] 

Tuesday [Feb. 19] ... I resolved to celebrate five or six more successive 
Masses of the Biessed Trinity. Going out to offer Mass, not without tears 
before it, with many during it, and very calm, with many lights of the 
Blessed Trinity, my intellect so illumined by them that it seemed to me I 
would not know so much by study, and looking into it more closely, it seemed 
to me that although I should study during my whole life [I would not 
get such knowledge] . . . Generally the understanding that I had before and 
during Mass was about using the prayers of the Mass when one speaks 
with God... 

[Mass of] the Holy Trinity. Second [form?] 

Wednesday [Feb. 20]. [During meditation] there came a new interior 
motion to tears and so afterwards, before and during Mass, with much light. 
Before and after I felt, or it seemed that I had lost all desire to go ahead 
[prolonging the election], especially after that great calmness and satisfaction 
of soul, it seeming to me that I would not proceed with the Masses of the 
Holy Trinity, except by way of giving thanks, but not as having to confirm 


what has been done. 


In the second portion of the diary there is but one entry of 
any length. It deals with a vision in which Ignatius sought 
enlightenment as to why he was not always visited with visions, 
or, at least, oftener visited. A few lines can serve as our parting 
instruction from these precious pages: 

During these intervals a vision of the Supreme Being several times . . . with 


much light and interior knowledge . . . The reason for my not being visited 
[oftener] being either because I did not dispose or help myself during the 
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day, or because I gave in to some thoughts that distracted me from His 
words during the Sacrifice [of the Mass] . . . God our Lord, who loves 
me more than I love myself, ordered this for my greater spiritual profit, so 
that it is fitting for me to walk uprightly not only during the Sacrifice, but 
during the whole day (April 2). 


Mother Church, whom Ignatius loved so filially, has canon- 
ized many male Saints since the stormy days of the sixteenth 
century, and by far the greater number of them have been 
priests; the pages we have seen from his diary suggest why the 
Church’s iconography represents Ignatius as the priest vested 
for Mass. When Ignatius was raised to the altars in 1622, and 
there was need of framing a Mass in his honor, the abiding 
memory of the Church thus framed the Secret Prayer: “O 
Lord God, may the gracious prayers of St. Ignatius be present 
to our Sacrifice, so that this most holy Mystery, in which Thou 
hast placed the fountainhead of all our holiness, may sanctify 
us in truth: through Jesus Christ Thy Son our Lord.” Three 
centuries later, when Pius X was inaugurating the current 
liturgical movement, he borrowed the words from the Mass 
of St. Ignatius to be its challenge and watchword: “The active 
participation of the faithful 1m this most holy Mystery, the 
primary and indispensable fountainhead of the true Christian 
spirit.” Ignatius’ unfinished Eucharistic business is again on 


the march. 


we 





Catholic Estimates of 
Scheler’s Catholic Period 


JAMES COLLINS 
I 


HE COURSE of contemporary philosophy cannot 
be fully understood by an immanent account in its 
own terms alone. It must also be viewed in relation 
to the great philosophical tradition that could never be en- 
tirely repudiated or supplanted because of the perennial 
relevance of its truths. Precisely because it is also in revolt 
against many typically modern philosophical errors, phenom- 
enology has always been responsive to the suggestions offered 
by Christian thinkers and sensitive to their criticism. The 
amicable conversations between these two schools of thought 
contributed noticeably to the trend toward mutual appre- 
ciation and even unity that was detectable in many European 
circles before the disruptive forces of war intervened. By 
examining some aspects of this cooperative effort, the pat- 
tern for a new cultural synthesis in Europe and America may 
well emerge to replace the present absence of friendly ex- 
changes of thought and even hostility between the various 
philosophical groups of our day. 

One of the stormiest figures of the German intellectual 
life of the early twenties was Max Scheler. Of Jewish and 
Protestant ancestry, Scheler underwent several radical 
changes of viewpoint during his troubled career and has 
exerted considerable influence upon recent developments in 
many philosophical fields. As a contribution to a recent sym- 
posium’ on Max Scheler’s significance for philosophy and 


1“The Meaning of Objectivism and Realism in Max Scheler’s Philosophy of Religion: 
A Contribution to the Understanding of Max Scheler’s Catholic Period,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, v. 2, n. 3, 1942. Cf. also, M. Clarke. “The Contribu- 
tion of Max Scheler to the Philosophy of Religion,” The Philosophical Review, v. 43, 
n. 6, 1934, 
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social science, Hanna Hafkesbrink has exposed the meaning 
of his philosophy of religion. This aspect of his thought 
came to the fore during his Catholic period—the war years 
and until 1921-22—-when he wrote as a member of the Church 
and with the purpose of preparing the religious renewal that 
seemed to him then the only hope for European man. At 
this stage in his development, Scheler appeared destined to 
bridge the chasm which had separated Catholicism from 
secular culture for a good part of the modern era. By temper 
and training he was equipped with a wide sympathy for 
and understanding of post-medieval tendencies in thought 
and social life, the value of which he wished to preserve and 
enhance in all dimensions. Yet this attitude of receptive 
openness to all the forces of contemporary life forbade his 
excluding beforehand the possibility of effecting some sort 
of synthesis between the dominant views of our age and the 
still powerful and always youthful outlook of the Church. 
While his association with Rudolf Eucken was not a pro- 
pitious beginning for this eirenic project, still it served to 
convince him of the importance of religion both in philosophy 
and in the human community. More decisive in enabling 
Scheler to assume an independent stand with respect to the 
prevalent psychologism and empiricism was his introduction 
to Edmund Husserl’s phenomenological method with its 
break-through to the study of objective essences. However 
modified in transit, some continuity with Scholastic notions 
was maintained through the influence Brentano had upon 
the first phase of phenomenology. The Hafkesbrink paper 
has traced Scheler’s employment of intentionality and his 
advance to the investigation of real essences and eventually 
of actual existence, with special reference to the independent 
religious object as indicated by the intuitive acts directed to 
God. But the outcome of this activity and the dialectical 
reasons for his later enmity to the Church must also be con- 
sidered. Factually, the goal Scheler set for himself was never 
attained. The attempt at rapprochement broke down, and 
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he himself moved on to a pantheism at sharp variance with 
the traditional account he had once championed. To under- 
stand this failure is in part to understand the tragic schism 
within the contemporary world between the perennial philos- 
ophy and more recent trends. This much at least Scheler 
knew and has taught us all: neither position taken by itself 
alone provides the complete pattern of thinking and living 
that many are seeking today and fail to find entire in isolated 
preserves. If Thomists and modern thinkers have not come 
to terms, the separatist spirit is operating fully as much in 
those who fail to appropriate the lasting truths of the past 
as in those who see no truth in Descartes, Kant or Husserl. 

Scheler was well aware that a deceptive compromise be- 
tween Thomism and other schools could provide no last- 
ing or philosophically acceptable solution. Yet we may doubt 
the wisdom of his own approach. To neither side was his 
attempt at overcoming their differences through a higher 
synthesis acceptable. The Catholic intransigence here ought 
not to be attributed to unyielding dogmatism or to a deplor- 
able inability to appreciate and help resolve the modern 
problematic. Conscientious. exposition of Scheler’s teach- 
ing was united in the Catholic studies with an attempt to 
sift his views with sympathetic and critical integrity. Nor 
should the mistake be made of rendering Scholasticism and 
Catholicism philosophically equivalent, since several pene- 
trating non-Scholastic estimates of Scheler testify to the rich 
variety of the intellectual influences that form the heritage 
of the Christian philosopher today. The complexity of his 
situation is by no means adequately grasped by reading texts 
from Aeterni Patris directing a return to Scholastic sources 
and above all to Aquinas. While Leo XIII correctly judged 
that the principles elaborated during the high medieval 
period provide the solid basis for all constructive efforts in 
philosophy by those who seek sentire cum ecclesia, he did not 
overlook the valuable supplement provided by Patristic 
writers and carried on in modern times by thinkers in the 
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Augustinian tradition. Nor did he fail in the same encyclical 
to inculcate the duty of rendering Christian philosophical 
wisdom functional in terms of our own contemporary intel- 
lectual problems. However remiss Scholastics—and especial- 
ly American Scholastics—have been in fulfilling this portion 
of the Leonine program,’ Cardinal Mercier’s dictum that 
St. Thomas must be a springboard rather than a limit still 
expresses the best spirit of Catholic thought. 

Together with indicating certain particular features of 
the Schelerian system as it stood about 1921 that not only 
are acceptable but also offer valuable new insights, most 
Catholic students agreed in pointing out some fundamental 
grounds of disagreement which only a disregard for truth 
can overlook or minimize. Both the philosophical attitude 
and the doctrinal shortcomings of Scheler have been examined 
at length. To the defects of temperament and teaching, I 
would add a third of method. Historically, all attempts at 
a gnostic or theosophical merging of Christian doctrine and 
philosophy upon the basis of a superior wisdom embracing 
both, have come to nought because of the artificiality of the 
proposed gnosis in contrast to the real and distinct spheres 
of reason and revelation. Similarly, while the classical meta- 
physics cannot afford to remain aloof from or suspend judg- 
ment upon later systems, the movement of incorporating 
sound factors must proceed from ts theory of being as the 
central principle rather than from an idealist or materialist 
partial standpoint. In spite of his phenomenological back- 
ground, Scheler never grasped the historical role of philoso- 
phia perennis as the unifying synthesis of the human search 
for wisdom. His error was at the opposite pole from the 
oversimple identification of Scholasticism with this com- 
mon tradition of right thinking about that which is and is 
known and is good. Until the relation of this tradition to 


2Cf. my study, “For Self-Examination of Neo-Scholastics,’ The Modern Schoolman, 
v. 21, n. 4, 1944; also C. Hartshorne, “Reflections on the Strength and Weakness of 
Thomism,” Ethics, v. 64, 1943. 
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the particular schools is determined, no way will be clear 
for surmounting that disastrous clash of views which has 
embroiled even the best-intentioned thinkers today. 


II 


It was appropriate that one of the finest appreciations of 
Max Scheler’s personality’ should appear in the Catholic 
cultural journal, Hochland, shortly after his untimely death 
in 1928. This review had for many years published studies 
and discussions of Scheler’s views, and in its hospitable col- 
umns had first appeared at least two of the essays that were 
later incorporated into Vom Ewigen im Menschen. From 
personal memories reaching back to 1907 and from research 
along similar lines in phenomenology, Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand was chiefly concerned with explaining the cleavage 
between Scheler’s works appearing before 1922 and his later 
productions. Recalling Scheler’s intense interest in all things 
human and the amazing fruitfulness of his way of thinking, 
von Hildebrand nevertheless saw in these traits the source 
of his philosophic weakness as well. Scheler was often led 
to dogmatize on the basis of personal sympathies and antip- 
athies, since he had an uncritical trust in the sureness of 
his own impressions, a trust that was not shaken in the least 
by his many reversals of previous stands. In part the rapid 
succession of his later opinions followed from an incapacity 
or disinclination to engage in exhaustive philosophical 
analysis and to move beyond progammatic statements and 
broad schemata to the arduous work of detailed discussion, 
proof and systematic consolidation. But the most important 
note in Scheler’s way of philosophizing was his thirst for 
Noetic acquaintance with always new phenomena. To gain 
these novel impressions was such a ruling passion that often 
it seems to have overshadowed the quiet possession of, and 
ever more profound meditation upon, truth already acquired. 

In spite of the objectivity he advocated theoretically, 


8D. von Hildebrand, ‘Max Scheler als Persénlichkeit,’ Hochland, v. 26, n. 1, 1928-29. 
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Scheler was in large measure subject to self-illusion in his 
preference for the world of thought he himself had created. 
His judgments, for instance, upon historical personalities 
like St. Paul or St. Francis are more consonant with his 
own ideological framework than with the actual evidence, 
leading von Hildebrand to term his later stages a flight from 
the real world. The discontinuity between his middle period 
and his final anti-Christian pantheism should not be exag- 
gerated. In 1920, it is true, Scheler wrote to von Hildebrand: 
“T will live and die in the Church which I love and in which 
I believe.” While this profession was sincere, Scheler never- 
theless always remained an outsider and a stranger to the 
mystertum fidei. Not only a lack of the sense of obedience 
to ecclesiastical authority, but also the attitude that one’s 
spiritual relation to things is exhausted in a knowledge of 
them marked him as only incidentally affected by his con- 
version. What was most congenial to his own mind in the 
Church—its ethos concerning the forms of communal life— 
was eventually eliminated as thoroughly as possible. 

Yet this retrospective evaluation should not dim but rather 
clarify and place in proper perspective the great worth of 
his speculative achievement. As a representative modern 
philosopher, Scheler was eminently an intellectual discov- 
erer, a pioneer whose apparent discontinuity was due to an 
intrepid exploration of realms of value and objective spheres 
long left untouched by minds enclosed within the prison- 
house of empirical or transcendental consciousness.’ Not 
many Scholastics, however, were found to agree with Otto 
Grindler’s proposed foundation of the philosophy of religion 
upon a phenomenological basis,’ since his compromise be- 
tween the Aristotelian abstraction and the Platonic-Schelerian 
Wesensschau is at best ambiguous. Nothing is settled there- 
by concerning the actual status of the objects known, until 


4H. Liitzeler, “Zu Max Schelers Persénlichkeit,” loc. cit. 
5Elemente xu einer Religionsphilosophie auf phanomenologischer Grundlage (Kemp- 
ten, 1922). For a criticism, cf. E. Przywara, Ringen der Gegenwart (2 vols., Augs- 


burg, 1929), v. I, pp. 5-9. 
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the further relation between the intuited essence and its form 
of existence is investigated. In the critical instance of God’s 
existence, Griindler followed the more traditional view that 
the theoretical proof must preface the practical response even 
in principle, rather than Scheler’s thesis of the primacy of 
love. And yet his elevation of emotional experience to the 
supreme expression and guarantee of religious truth marks 
an approach nearer to the psychological method in the 
philosophy of religion than to Scheler’s definite and salutary 
repudiation of any philosophy of pure feeling or experience. 
Had Grindler adhered more closely to Scheier on this point, 
he would have found an instrument more suitable to his con- 
ciliatory purpose than the emotional religiosity which has 
always displayed a Modernist hue to Catholic eyes. 

Yet for Griindler the main significance of Husserl and 
Scheler lay in their overcoming of subjectivism, skepticism 
and psychologism. What he terms the dedication of man to 
reality in its totality, the outlook of the “open man” of faith, 
is the strongest note of phenomenology, a renewal of the pre- 
capitalistic openness of the medieval thinker. On this founda- 
tion he maintained that the Christian philosophy of the 
future should be erected, a philosophy that would extend the 
attitude of receptiveness to the entire range of the real, in- 
cluding the supernatural life of grace in the Church.’ Not 
only would this broaden the field of phenomenological in- 
vestigation: in an emphatic sense it would restore the more 
authentic unified method in theology itself. Without enter- 
ing here into the knotty theological controversies aroused 
by Karl Eschweiler’s challenging work on Die zwei Wege 
der neueren Theologie,’ it is noteworthy that this work 
sought to reinterpret the Catholic teaching on faith through 
phenomenological notions and in the light of a new appraisal 


6“Die Bedeutung der Phanomenologie fiir das Geistesleben,” Hochland, v. 19, n. 1, 


1921-22. 
TAugsburg, 1926. This book was discussed at length by such leading Catholic 


thinkers as K. Adam, H. Lange, M. Schultes and J. Stufler. 
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of the recent history of Catholic thought. On the appear- 
ance of Vom Ewigen im Menschen, Eschweiler declared that 
not even with Leibniz had the course of modern philosophy 
come so close to the Catholic position in philosophy and 
theology. Admittedly, the crux of Scheler’s philosophy of 
religion from the standpoint of Catholicism is his discussion 
on religion and metaphysics. 

To the old question about belief and knowledge, Scheler 
offers a new answer based upon the three types of theology. 
Assuming that all religious experience is unique, primary, 
Original and underived, Scheler announces his opposition to 
what he calls the partial-identity system of Aquinas and the 
contemporary Thomists, which places the metaphysical proofs 
for God’s existence at the basis of religion. Although the doc- 
tor communis did not anticipate Hegel’s complete identifica- 
tion of religion in general with philosophy, he did seem to 
Scheler to have reduced natural religion to a subordinate 
place as a consequent moment in the establishment of certain 
ontological propositions. At the other extreme in this schema 
lies the excessive dualism which has characterized the Protes- 
tant philosophy of religion since Schleiermacher and Ritschl. 
Both because he did not admit the cogency of the Kantian 
rejection of all metaphysics and because he did not specify 
God formally as the irrational, Scheler was unsatisfied with 
the usual Protestant answer to the problem of faith and rea- 
son. But the most weighty reason for not surrendering to 
irrationalism in religion lies in its disastrous consequences 
for the unity of the human person. The living God of Abra- 
ham must be really identical with the first unmoved mover 
of the philosophers because of the radical unity of the human 
mind, which assents to both objects without detecting any 
contradiction between them. While the specific objects of 
the religious and metaphysical acts remain intentionally dis- 
tinct and independent, the absolutes thus intended are ulti- 
mately founded in the single divine essence. In this Kon- 
formitatssystem the office of phenomenology is to investigate 
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the nature, structure and object of the peculiarly religious act, 
which is autonomous and in no way founded upon meta- 
physical presuppositions. Natural theology is incapable of 
supplying any strictly apodictic proof of God’s existence. 
But it can offer indications and exhibitions that tend to sup- 
port religious conviction, together with a comparative study 
of God as conceived by the philosopher and as apprehended 
intuitively by the religious spirit. 

Eschweiler maintains that the true opponent of Scheler 
here is not so much St. Thomas as the more recent Scholastics 
who have elaborated the science of Scholastic apologetics, 
which assigns to natural reason a sure knowledge not only 
of God’s existence but also of the fact and universal notes of 
revelation. Apologetics in the modern sense arose during 
the age of enlightenment in an attempt to show the positive 
reasonableness of the content of faith as well as its non-con- 
tradictory nature. Before the Vatican Council issued its de- 
crees, extreme rationalism as well as excessive fideism threat- 
ened to disrupt the traditional harmony within the Church 
between the claims of natural reason and those of the super- 
natural order. To purport to show the necessary possibility 
of the articles of faith through the use of the scientific method 
of proof was a form of philosophism that was familiar even 
to the medievals, however, who had to reckon with the undue 
use of logic by Anselm, Abelard and the rationalists. For 
Aquinas and the main line of Catholic thought, the existence 
of God can be proven with certainty by natural reason from 
the nature of the universe. But our concepts have only an 
analogical application to God, providing us with an incom- 
plete grasp of the divine essence and with no insight into the 
necessary grounds for revealed supernatural truth. In the 
tempered hands of such contemporary masters as Garrigou- 
Lagrange, apologetics can escape most of the strictures ad- 
vanced against it by Eschweiler. 

Scheler’s teaching is most removed from Thomism when 
it declares the knowledge of God’s existence to be a primary 
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datum, for in the Aristotelian tradition even religious knowl]- 
edge must be included within the general requirement of the 
sensible origin of all humanly acquired truth. Yet it need not 
follow that familiarity with the metaphysical demonstration 
contained in the quinque viae of St. Thomas suffices to render 
a man religious, for the psychological and ethical conditions 
for the religious act are still unspecified. Did this act di- 
rectly reveal the divine, however, it would reduce the entire 
world and oneself to simple nothingness, for then the theologia 
negativa based upon the distance and dissimilarity between 
creator and creature would lose its significance. Here is the 
root of Scheler’s later pantheism. Eschweiler observes, 
against Scheler’s contention that God is immediately revealed 
in religious experience, that the Absolute is manifested not 
immediately in itself but in negative relation to the world, as 
that which is, or He Who is, set over against the relative 
contingent universe of direct experience. The Schelerian 
theory on the relation between religion and metaphysics is, 
in fact, only a special variety of the dualism that arose in 
reaction to the indiscriminate mixing of philosophy and re- 
ligion on the part of the eighteenth-century apologists. The 
apriori unity of the human spirit smacks of transcendental 
idealism, nor is it evident how the contrast between a purely 
receptive religious experience of revelation and the spon- 
taneity of natural knowledge can justify our positing the 
objective oneness of the divine nature as attained by meta- 
physics and religion. As a genuine third type, Eschweiler 
proposes his own teleological theory of the organic unity be- 
tween all aspects of human nature as ordained to participa- 
tion in the divine life. This is not the place to expose his 
doctrine on the natural desire for the beatific vision (noesis) 
as teleologically ordained to and actuated by God apprehended 
directly in Himself (noema). 

That Scheler ever succeeded in rescuing phenomenology 
from the idealism toward which Husserl was moving has 
been challenged by Georg Koepgen, so far as concerns the 
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question of God’s existence.’ In his respect for the Vatican 
Council’s legislation concerning the demonstrability of God’s 
existence, Scheler sought to establish it not only as an ob- 
jectively intended or real essence, but also as an actual fact. 
Whether the real being of God can be proven by a phenom- 
enological analysis of the religious act is questionable, since 
the relation of the transcendentally reduced subject to being 
generally is variously construed. For Nicolai Hartmann it is 
impossible to assure the transcendence of being to thought 
unless the primacy of the ratio essendi over the ratio cog- 
noscendt is recognized even as methodologically relevant to 
one’s starting point. If appeal be made to the uniqueness 
of the religious experience as bearing upon a completely in- 
depencent object, then it can be pointed out that this act is 
existentially neutral when taken in phenomenological isola- 
tion. The religious act itself supposes the existence of its 
object. From this act one cannot conclude to the existence 
of an ens a se, but if it is directed to an absolute being proven 
by other ways to exist, then the object of religious experience 
is seen to be the bearer of a religious act and the proper 
author and object of our piety. But when human religious- 
ness is returned to its concrete setting, then the Schelerian 
argument is discovered to be a concealed form of the ethno- 
logical proof from the universal character of the religious 
attitude, a proof that yields only moral certitude. 

In his critical review of Scheler’s epistemological posi- 
tion,” Max Horten notes a trend to extreme realism in the 
sociological writings of the middle twenties. The treatment 
of thinking as a form of participation led Scheler to assert 
a strict identity between the real essence and the content of 
our thought. Although the Scholastics admit an essential or 
intentional identity in order to make true cognition at all 


hy 





8“Die Gegenstandstheorie und ihre religionsphilosophische Anwendung,” Philoso- 


phisches Jahrbuch, v. 37, 1924, pp. 262-3, n. 1. 
%Zy jiingsten Erkenntnistheorien: Eine kritische Betrachtung der Aufstellungen von 


Scheler und N. Hartmann,” ibid., v. 40, 1927. 
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possible. they also recognize that this essence is realized ac- 
cording to different modes in thought and in things. To safe- 
guard the objectivity of knowledge, Scheler refuses to allow 
sufficiently for the contribution of the mind in forming the 
idea according to its own mental being.” Were there such 
a complete identity as he supposes, then ignorance and error 
could not be accounted for, and no escape could be made 
from the dilemma of choosing either pure representationism 
or the Schelerian doctrine. Horten remarks that the role of 
the image in the Scholastic theory of knowledge points to an 
intermediate position that retains the intentional oneness of 
essence without overlooking the entitative difference between 
being as existing and as known. 

This difference does not escape the notice of Scheler, but 
his explanation is vitiated by an historically unfounded con- 
ception of the Scholastic position. In this he is partially led 
astray by Nicolai Hartmann’s realist account of cognition 
which retains some features of the traditional view. Gottlieb 
Sohngen” agrees with Scheler that a crudely primitive mirror 
theory of knowing neither provides an adequate explanation 
nor is required in order to defend epistemic realism. For 
the Scholastics, the mental form is not a copy or reflection 
of the thing known, but may be termed an image or repre- 
sentation in that it intentionally unites the mind with its 
object. Up to this point there is no divergence, nor even 
upon the further affirmation that what is known is the thing 
itself in its own essence. Here the realism of Scheler avoids 
the Hartmannian dichotomy of thing and object, only to 
move eventually into the equally untenable position of main- 


l0While admitting with Scheler the primarily intuitive character of knowledge, the 
fundamental position of religious experience and the secondary nature of the rational 
proofs for God’s existence, W. Switalski, ‘“Wesensschau und Gotteserkenntnis,” 
Probleme der Erkenntnis (2 vols., Miinster i.W., 1923), does recognize a more active 
role of the mind. 

USzin und Gegenstand (Minster i. W., 1930) ; cf. also the section devoted to Scheler 
in Séhngen’s essay, “Die Neubegriindung der Metaphysik und die Gotteserkenntnis,” 
Probleme der Gotteserkenninis (Minster i. W., 1928). 
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taining the contact theory of cognitive union. Like Heideg- 
ger, Scheler terms knowing an ontic relation between whole 
and part, a participation by one being in the essence of 
another being as transferred to the former without any sort 
of change. Existence as an ens reale is in the absolute sense 
extra mentem, outside of and beyond our cognitive range as 
the wholly transintelligible. Essence, however, can function 
as an intentional being in mente, although it remains strictly 
identical and unmodified in the mind and in reality. The 
tendency of a being to burst through its own boundaries 
through participating in another’s essence is the movement 
of love. 

There has been considerable research recently devoted by 
French, German and Italian Thomists to the history and 
meaning of the concept of participation, both metaphysically 
and noetically. This coincides with advances being made by 
non-Scholastic Catholic thinkers along similar lines. In his 
teaching on faith as a mode of being and as a kind of par- 
ticipation through love in the being of another, Gabriel 
Marcel approximates to the Schelerian doctrine.” It was 
Sdéhngen’s task to indicate the issue that separates Thomas 
Aquinas from Scheler, as it separated Aristotle from Plato. 
That we have a knowledge of the essence is an ambivalent 
proposition, for it is not the same thing cognoscere essentiam 
and cognoscere per essentiam. Aquinas and Aristotle admit 
a knowledge of the essence, but this knowledge is through 
an intentional form rather than through the essence itself of 
the thing known. What is known is the essence, but while 
this essence figures as the object of knowledge, it is not also 
the noetic means for essential understanding. Because of his 
theory of immanent objective evidence and his restriction of 
the distinction between the modus essendi and the modus 
cognoscendi to essence alone, Scheler escapes the objective 
idealism of Husserl’s last phase only in profession and by ex- 


12Cf. my study on “Gabriel Marcel and the Mystery of Being,” THOUGHT, v. 18, 
n. 71, 1943. 
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tending the field of phenomenologically approachable es- 
sences. How any decisive stand in principle could be made 
by Scheler against transcendental idealism is difficult to 
understand in view of his thesis on the unknowability of ex- 
istence. On this theory, only an essential structure separated 
from existence (and hence ideal) is the term of cognition. 
It is noteworthy that in his last work Scheler considered in- 
sight into the essence to be (in Hegelian fashion) “a window 
to the Absolute,” since essences discovered by reason are ul- 
timately attributes of the divine being. 


III 


One of the most important examinations of Scheler’s doc- 
trine during his Catholic period was made by a Dominican 
professor at the Swiss University in Freiburg, Anton Rohner, 
whose well-known study of the problem of creation in 
Maimonides, Albert the Great and Aquinas had previously 
appeared in Baeumker’s Bettrage. In a series of articles en- 
titled Thomas Aquinas or Max Scheler,* Rohner presented 
the orthodox Thomistic view of Scheler’s teaching on ethics 
and religion, indicating the acceptable elements and those 
that appear to be incompatible with the mind of the Angelic 
Doctor. Like Soloviev and Eucken, Scheler could treat of 
the spiritual regeneration of man without falling into the 
fantastic excesses of Rudolph Steiner and his followers. This 
is due largely to the inspiration he sought in Augustine, 
Pascal and Malebranche, men who represent sane doctrine 
on concrete piety. The Augustinian preoccupation with God 
and the soul—Deum et animam scire cupio—is also a central 
theme for the modern philosopher, enabling him to consider 


18“Thomas von Aquin oder Max Scheler. I, Ethik der Vorbilder; II, Das Ebenbild 
Gottes; III, Die Wertethik und die Seinsphilosophie; IV, Individuum und Gemein- 
schaft,” Divus Thomas, Freiburg, vols. 1, 2, 3, 1923-25. Also, his comparative study 
on “Franz Brentano und Max Scheler iiber das Gute an sich,” ibid., v. 4, 1926; and 
his critique of Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos: “Das Grundproblem der Meta- 
physik,” Philosophia Perennis, ed. F. von Rintelen (2 vols., Regensburg, 1930), vol. 2. 
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man in his ontic context of personal and social relations from 
the vantage point of the two abiding poles of his spiritual 
existence. The fine meditations of St. Augustine upon the 
traces and likeness of God in all creatures and especially in 
man find their echo in the pages of Der Formalismus in der 
Ethtk und die materiale Wertethik devoted to the problem of 
emulating noble ethical examples. 

While this Ethik der Vorbilder has the negative advantage 
of exposing the inadequacy of Kant’s purely formalistic 
notion of morality, its positive basis is to be found in the 
Neo-Augustinian ontologism to which Scheler subscribed. 
Phenomenologically expressed, the abstract grasp of the es- 
sence yields an immediate intuition of a realm of values given 
without any reference to the degree of fulfillment in things 
or acknowledgment in the apprehending mind. In experi- 
encing a person through love, however, we see these values 
actualized in their bearer. That this concrete Wesensschau 
precedes and is the condition for the abstract vision is evident, 
since we cannot begin to imitate and carry out this pattern 
until we first meet it directly in a personal inspiring encounter. 
In Scheler’s hands this realistic (indeed, ultra-realistic) per- 
sonalism is applied primarily to our concrete intuition of 
the divine person, the supreme model of human conduct, and 
so is intimately connected with an ontologistic conception of 
our knowledge of God. Consequently, his teaching is subject 
to the characteristic defects of this general theory. Under all 
its historical forms, ontologism has tended to remove the 
distinction between the natural and the supernatural, to con- 
struct a knowledge and worship of God without a com- 
mensurate ontic foundation, to emphasize intuition and inner 
experience onesidedly at the expense of rational conviction, 
and to disrupt the unity of man in the face of an actual unity: 
On all these counts, the Schelerian system of ethics should be 
corrected and supplemented by the Thomistic. 

For Aquinas the first cause is also the measure of perfec- ~ 
tion and the exemplar for all caused being and action.: While. 
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irrational things tend to their proper ends by a natural im- 
pulsion, men have a known standard of conduct set before 
them, an end they can freely propose to attain or repudiate. 
Whereas Scheler saw in the imitative ideal that whereby a 
man ts a person and is good simply, Aquinas declares its func- 
tion to be that of a motive and guide in becoming better and 
in reaching not being simply but the perfection of being. 
Thus the ideal is a goal measured by the embodied idea or 
nature whose tendencies are to be maximally realized. Cor- 
responding to the twofold end of man, natural and super- 
natural, is a twofold perfection: a complete ethical life based 
upon the demands of man’s rational nature and the life of 
grace as a gift from God. 

Because of the capital role of the concept of person in 
Scheler,” it is impossible to offer a purely immanent ethical 
critique of his moral system. For here his metaphysical pre- 
suppositions are operative in an extreme dualistic direction. 
The ego, consisting of the material body and its soul, is not a 
person. The person is united to the self as a sort of super- 
conscious being that transcends the corporeal and psychical 
in its reality and its acts. Only the pneumatic or spiritual 
man is, strictly speaking, the person. Here, as in the problem 
of the relation of nature to the transcendent being of God, 
Scheler’s analysis is hampered by a prejudice against the 
Aristotelian concepts of act and potency. Bvt in no other 
way can the unity of man be satisfactorily explained than 
in terms of a potential material principle actualized by, and 
hence substantially united with, an active spiritual principle. 
The single self or human person is a composite whole em- 
bracing matter and soul, bodily, psychic anv spiritual func- 
tions. All other ways of viewing man present <ither artificial 
devices of parallelism or resolve into a onesided affirmation 
of a single aspect. While his appreciation of man’s complex 


M4Cf, the jejune exposition in the dissertation of E. Koehle, Personality: A Study 
according to the Philosophies of Value and Spirit of Max Scheler and Nicolai Hart- 
mann (Newton, N. J., 1941). 
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constitution forbade Scheler from adhering either to an 
idealistic or a materialistic account, he was unable to explain 
the undeniable oneness of human nature. This inability is a 
latent source of Scheler’s later pantheism, for if the spirit is 
not integrally rooted in the human self, it is inevitably at- 
tracted to God not only as its ground but also as its con- 
stitutive formal principle. 

Anticipations of this subsequent reorientation of his thought 
can also be found in Scheler’s thoughts on the human spirit 
as imago Det. This concept was familiar to Aquinas, who 
had before him the De Trinitate and the Confessions of 
Augustine as well as the writings of pseudo-Dionysius. De- 
spite his depreciation of the metaphysical proofs for God’s 
existence in Vom Ewigen im Menschen, Scheler is there keen- 
ly aware of man’s creatureliness and of the human spirit or 
act-potency cente1 in its religious ordination as the primary 
natural revelation of God, the pure act. Man is grounded 
in God not only in his knowledge, but also in his life and 
being: he sees God in lumine Dei as well as per lumen Det. 
Hence the originariness and autonomy of the religious ex- 
perience as a primary givenness independent of theoretical 
confirmation. But it may be asked whether this illumination- 
ist theory preserves the distinction between the being of the 
creature and its intuitive knowledge of God, and whether 
the human spirit knows God according to tts limited way 
or in the infinite manner proper to God. In order to avoid the 
pantheistic alternative, it is necessary to modify the Augus- 
tinian teaching on the image of God Aristotelianwise with 
Aquinas. The human essence by itself is an intellectual like- 
ness of God, a nous that resembles the divine Nous in a far- 
off way. Yet it is obedientially capable of being raised to a 
direct participation in the divine life: the human soul is in 
potency to the act of grace rendering it a mens or formal 
image of the Trinity. Thus the most profound natural state 
of man is his metaphysical situation as receptive of God’s 
grace, capax Dei, even though this is still a seeking rather 
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than a possessing. Not in the peculiar acts of religious experi- 
ence but in the natural structure from which these acts arise 
is located the radical source of the religious attitude. Because 
the human intellectual power is proportioned to this nature, 
it cannot provide the light needed for the immediate vision 
of God, and so on earth we can have no intuition of His 
essence. 

In his theory of the apprehension of values, Scheler has laid 
the foundation for his teaching on ethics. Repudiating the 
Thomistic dictum that we will all things sub specie bont, he 
considers it quite possible to will that which is known to be 
evil precisely as evil. We cannot prefer an evident evil to an 
evident good nor take an admittedly bad person as our model, 
but we can refuse to follow a person who has set a good ex- 
ample for us. Thus Scheler admits it would be a contradiction 
to prefer known evil to known good, but he grants the ability 
to repudiate an absolute value and to set up a movement con- 
trary to it. This constitutes hate and is for Scheler the will to 
evil as evil. Metaphysically, however, the foundation that 
evil always has in the good makes a simple election of evil 
for its own sake alone impossible. ‘Taken by itself evil is a 
privation, and absolute evil would be absolute privation. To 
will this privative nought would be not to will, since will 
operates in function of something positive and hence at least 
apparently good. That an objectively lesser good can be 
chosen and even justified to oneself must be admitted, but this 
is not the same as to will the absolute nought or negation of 
all value formally for itself alone, as Scheler demands. 

Yet Scheler is reluctant to admit the traditional teaching 
on the love of the good as such. Love and hate being purely 
emotional acts, nothing is given to realize or become. Love, 
indeed, is a movement from a lower to a higher value, and 
hate a movement from a higher to a lower value, but the 
goodness or badness appears in the acts themselves rather than 
in the objects preferred. Otherwise, the love of the good 
could not itself contain moral value. We should not love God 
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as the universal good, but should rather participate in His 
love for the world and for Himself. Love is primarily a per- 
sonal act, and all love finds its source of value in the love of 
the supreme personal value, God. Closely as this teaching 
conforms with certain aspects of Catholic theological and 
mystical doctrine, it presents serious difficulties when pro- 
posed as a philosophical explanation. Overlooking the inten- 
tional nature of loving as well as of knowing, Scheler fails to 
see that the act of love is essentially directed to an object un- 
der the aspect of goodness as its specifying object. Because 
of the correlative proportion between the good and the move- 
ment toward the good, the former is no alien feature inciden- 
tally included in the description, but an integral factor of love 
totally considered. Hence the movement of love both ex- 
presses an axiological preference and constitutes a perfecting 
process by an assimilation of the lover to the beloved. Due to 
his univocal acceptation of goodness, Scheler fails to allow 
for the natural tendency of man to the good in general which 
is not always determined explicitly to God as the actual com- 
pleteness of value. 

Another Scholastic doctrine attacked by Scheler is the 
axiom that omne ens est bonum. To him this proposition, as 
interpreted by the Scholastics, is infected with the rationalism 
that entered philosophy with Plato’s dualistic separation of 
reason from sensibility. Reason or the logical side of the mind 
is incapable, however, of apprehending ethical connections. 
When reason begins to operate, ethos disappears, only to be 
replaced by an ethics that constructs its values. The ethical 
rationalism of the Scholastics appears in their treatment of 
goodness as a mere appendage or predicate of being. On 
Scheler’s view, value and being are at least intentionally dis- 
tinct, since the former is apprehended by an emotional act, 
while the latter is understood by an act of reason. Hence he 
asserts that the good is prior to being, and the value feeling 
prior to the knowledge of being, although being and its knowl- 
edge are granted at times a certain primariness and indepen- 
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dence. When discussing God’s nature, Scheler deems His 
value structure to be more fundamental than His ontic prop- 
erties. Just as God zs because He is good rather than because 
He is ipsum esse subsistens, so all things outside God are 
because they are good and not mainly because they have being. 
That is why value-cognition by an act of love is the ground 
for the apprehension of being by reason. 

The historical examples chosen to support this thesis are 
unfortunate, since it is precisely the Platonic tradition that 
exalts goodness over being and supports the dualism of which 
Scheler has fallen heir in his teaching on the person and the 
ego. The Aristotelian and Thomistic polemic was waged in 
order to preserve the primacy of being and the unity of man. 
When it is seen that being as such is actuality or fullness of 
perfection, then the connection between being and goodness 
becomes evident. Since every being as being is perfect, it is 
to th’s extent desirable and so also good. Hence the valuable 
is founded upon the actual,” and a knowledge of the good 
upon a knowledge of being. Scholastics readily admit that 
when goodness is treated theoretically cnly as an attribute of 
being, there is not yet a practical valuation. But in seeking a 
known good, every agent is propelled thereto by a natural 
inclination, and every intellectual agent tends to its end vol- 
untarily. Here the idea of the good has been confirmed and 
embraced by the practical reason as a moral ideal to which 
the will naturally adheres and which it strives to realize more 
completely in a free way according to the particular objects 
of desire that embody it. Only when these distinctions are 
drawn between the speculative and practical apprehensions 
of goodness as well as between natural, moral and divine 
goods, can the discussion of love and the moral act be con- 


ducted exactly and profitably. 


15]f it be treated as a self-sufficient region, the order of values is an ideal object 
having nothing to do with our concrete reality and its problems of actualization. 
Values are either founded on reality or are irrelevant to human existence, a point 
urged by F. von Rintelen, “Die Bedeutung des philosophischen Wertproblems,” 


Philosophia Perennis, v. 2, pp. 953-54. 
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On the primacy of love and hate as the basic human affec- 
tions, Scholasticism and most other philosophical schools 
agree with Scheler. That all our relations, volitions and ac- 
tions take on moral significance with respect to the objective 
values they intend is also undeniable. But the Thomists refuse 
to concur with the voluntarist conclusion Scheler then pro- 
ceeds to draw that love and hate hold the primacy over every 
sort of representation and judgment. While the will and its 
act of love are central in forming the moral life of man, the 
metaphysician must still ask what it is that renders a will 
good and that can be present in all men of good will. The 
nature of the reality sought after by the will comes properly 
within the scope of ontology, for the distinction between that 
which is real and yet not grasped as being cannot be defended 
without emptying the real of all significant perfection. Unity, 
meaning and value admit of no real separation from each 
other or from being itself, even though they are distinct as- 
pects intended by distinct acts. 

Where Scheler would separate being and value on the basis 
of different intentional references, the Scholastics distinguish 
the cognitive from the volitional power on the basis of the 
difference in the relation of the mind to that which it loves 
and that which it knows. While this involves an intentional 
distinction in the object, the Scholastics did not consider the 
act of love to be formally another cognitive medium. Because 
his philosophy of life did not preserve any fundamental dis- 
tinction between knowing and willing, Scheler’s syncretistic 
attempt at overcoming the antagonism between rationalism 
and voluntarism failed. For lack of the metaphysical ap- 
proach to man, Scheler allows only for an actualistic unity of 
the various mental acts. Rational knowledge and love cannot 
be reduced to each other or to a compromise act, but these 
functions and the powers from which they arise do have a 
common source in which they are ultimately rooted. Yet 
neither ethical nor psychological analysis can specify this 
common ground, any more than they can justify the unity of 
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the object of experience. Only metaphysical insight can attain 
to the substantial unity of the human mind as well as to the 
real being to which the mind is naturally ordered through its 
knowledge and love. By failing to push his investigation of 
essences to this point, Scheler was prevented from employing 
the indispensable distinction between will as nature and will 
as free. From this omission stems his confusion of the natural 
and supernatural aspects of religion and his depreciation of 
the claims of nature and common moral precepts in ethics. 
The Schelerian attack upon Kant removes his formalism but 
not his transcendental subjectivism, which can be replaced 
only by a metaphysic of the substantial human person. 
Perhaps the most congenial aspect of Scheler’s doctrine to 
the Catholic mind was his social teaching, for here there was 
a noticeable emphasis placed upon the community in opposi- 
tion to atomistic individualism. While not neglecting the true 
autonomy and inviolable intimacy of the person, Scheler ob- 
served that relations with others in the orders of knowledge 
and love are integral moments in the fuller growth of the 
person. Hence he rightly opposed the contractual version of 
the origin of social bonds, insisting upon their rooting in man’s 
socio-personal and religious aspirations as well as in his speci- 
fying will to community. Scheler’s remarks upon mutuality, 
co-responsibility and moral solidarity have given consider- 
able impetus to the revival of the classical view of society and 
the State that became imperative with the breakdown of the 
individualistic notion after the first World War. ‘That this 
action might swing to the opposite extreme of totalitarian 
statism might have been foreseen from some exaggerated 
statements concerning the group person endowed with its own 
personality, responsibility to itself and consciousness. Corre- 
sponding as it does to his later metaphysical pantheism, this 
organismic notion was repudiated by Edith Stein on phe- 





16Cf, the second section of her “Beitrage zur philosophischen Begriindung der 
Psychologie und der Geisteswissenschaften. . . . Zweite Abhandlung: Individuum und 
Gemeinschaft,” Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phdanomenologische Forschung, v. 5, 
1922, p. 175; also, “Eine Untersuchung tiber den Staat,” ibid., v. 7, 1925. 
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nomenological grounds, as well as by Rohner from the stand- 
point of a metaphysical analysis of society. Scheler’s central 
weakness is his theologism, his resolution of natural problems 
by transferring them illegitimately to the terrain of religious 
solutions. For the need to form communal associations is 
inherent in man’s nature, and the limits of the community are 
set immediately by the requirements of the common good. 
Just as this common good is not a mere summation of individ- 
ual goods, neither is it a value separate from that of the indi- 
vidual members of society when intentionally united for a 
common purpose. The relations between the social whole 
and its constituents are reciprocal, for the human association 
is governed by the requirements of order and constitutes a 
unity of mutual ordering between moral individuals and the 
moral community. 


IV 


In gauging the philosophical forces in Germany today, the 
intimate connection between some sectors of phenomenology 
and existentialism cannot be overlooked. Not all philosophers 
of existence, however, think in the manner of Heidegger, 
Jaspers or Heyse, for Kierkegaard need not be secularized in 
order to provide contemporary philosophical inspiration. 
Apart from the philosophical basis of crisis theology, there is 
also an authentically Christian philosophy of existence, 
among the leading exponents of which is Theodor Haecker. 
This translator and interpreter of Kierkegaard has offered a 
short but important meditation upon Scheler’s significance 
for our times,” representing a new approach from an impor- 
tant variety of the Catholic intellectual family. As a counter- 
movement to the mechanistic simplification of reality by the 
elimination of life, recent trends of thought have been in the 
direction of a glorification of life. With Bergson, Nietzsche 
and popular pragmatism, vital values were exalted over rea- 
son, which was conceived as a constraining and artificial 


ae 


17“Geist und Leben: Zum Problem Max Scheler,” Hochland, v. 23, n. 2, 1926. 
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factor in human nature. Max Scheler is a tragic instance of 
the indecision of European thought today, for his opposition 
to Lebensphilosophie is hampered in its firmness and clarity 
by some fundamental suppositions held in common with this 
school. 

Instead of finding with Aquinas in the human spirit the 
highest created manifestation of life, Scheler allowed a con- 
trast to be made between spirit and life. Not cnly in man but 
even in God he posited at least intentionally this opposition 
between the daimonic urge of the object of religious experi- 
ence and the cold rigidity of the object of rational proof. In 
his later works, this anthropomorphic projection became 
more pronounced as the limits between the finite and the in- 
finite began to fade away. The Pauline and even Goethean 
experience of two laws and two “souls” within a single breast 
was extended by Scheler beyond the moral and psychologico- 
esthetic categories to include an entire theogony with man as 
the culminating moment of a universal evolution. That this 
pantheism preserves an inner continuity with the doctrine of 
his Catholic period is apparent from Scheler’s inability to 
employ the method of strict analogy at any time in his devel- 
opment when treating of God and man. His relegation of the 
God of the philosophers to an insignificant place in a re- 
ligious outlook is as unsatisfactory and incomplete as the 
current designation of God by Barth as the entirely other. 

Had Scheler really penetrated Catholic teaching, he would 
have encountered theological concepts that might also have 
served as philosophical correctives and guides. For on the 
Catholic view, grace addresses the whole man and fortifies 
him in all ways. It is a force, pre-eminently a spiritual force. 
It has the power of enlightening the intelligence and will, for 
it proceeds from the intimate life of the Trinity, where being 
and knowing and loving are one in nature. The Christian 
life is a participation in the power of the Holy Spirit, the 
spiritus creator, Who at once enkindles caritative ardor in 
one’s heart and enlightens one’s mind with the light of holy 
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wisdom. Only when the human spirit is taken as an anchor- 
less reason torn from its natural ordination to the richness of 
being, can it be placed in contrast to life and religious dynam- 
ism. Light and life tend to converge, the more pexfect the 
nature in which they are found. In the historical revelation 
of Christ as the Word of God, we find these aspects of being 
united in a supremely personal way. For, in Johannine lan- 
' guage, “in Him was life, and the life was the light of men.” 

Von Hildebrand has also studied Scheler’s writings from 
his own standpoint of the phenomenology of ethics. In this 
field, Scheler’s accomplishments are admittedly of the great- 
est import for the free development of moral life in advanc- 
ing beyond the limits of formalism. Recognizing the con- 
siderable broadening effect Scheler has had upon the scope of 
phenomenology, von Hildebrand was forced to dissent 
sharply from the appraisal offered by the moral theologian, 
Michael Wittmann.” Although Wittmann acknowledged 
the justice of Scheler’s criticism of Kant, his general verdict 
implied that everything true in Scheler had been said before 
and that everything new was false. This summary judgment, 
typical of many Catholic studies of modern thinkers, scarcely 
accords with a providential view of human thought or with 
the actual situation. 

While Scheler emphasizes the importance of the concept 
of value in ethics, his position must not be confused with that 
of Rickert and Windelband. His assault upon the notion of 
a moral goal or end bears only upon a naive view of the rela- 
tion of act to object, and yet von Hildebrand protests against 
Wittmann’s declaration that value supposes an end and can 
be deduced from it. For him, on the contrary, the idea of 
value is more fundamental than that of end taken as an imma- 
nent goa! to be realized. To provide a meaningful founda- 
tion for the end set by a thing, we must first understand the 


18M. Wittmann, Max Scheler als Ethiker: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der modernen 
Ethik (Diisseldorf, 1923). D. von Hildebrand, “Max Scheler als Ethiker,” Hochland, 


v. 21, n. 1, 1923-24. 
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nature in its essence as the bearer of a value, as governing its 
purposefully intended actions according to a value that must 
be achieved. The analysis is not pressed far enough by von 
Hildebrand, however, when he remarks that the notion of 
God as all-good includes the note of value. For it should also 
be noted that as desirable perfection, the good also involves a 
relation to an appetitive power as the end or term of its desire. 

Wittmann shares the distrust felt by a good share of mod- 
ern philosophers toward the use of intuition, although in 
doing so he seems to confuse the irrational intuition of Berg- 
son with that of phenomenology. For the latter school, intui- 
tion is the most characteristic form of intellectual cognition 
and does not appear in sharp contrast to reason. Even for 
Aquinas and the Scholastics simple apprehension of primary 
concepts and principles is the foundation of all discursive 
knowledge and the term into which reasoned conclusions 
must be resolved for intellectual confirmation. Where 
Scheler sometimes declares a merely probable proposition to 
be intuitively evident, the defect is to be laid to his own in- 
complete investigation rather than to the method employed. 
Edith Stein has shown that the distance between the Thom- 
istic and the phenomenological doctrines on intuition has 
been unduly widened because of a misunderstanding of the 
latter position. For meaningful insight as a scientific desid- 
eratum does not exclude but rather supposes careful and 
painstaking examination of the phenomena and the essences 
gradually manifested to the investigator. The difference 
enters when the Scholastics deny any direct and immediate 
intuition of the substantial essence itself. 

But von Hildebrand is less successful in seeking to show 
that there is no contradiction involved when Scheler affirms 
both that values are primary phenomena and that they are 
ultimately founded in God. By having recourse to the dis- 
tinction between cognitive and ontic founding, he maintains 
that immediately apprehended values constitute a cognitively 
self-sufficient sphere, even though their participated being 
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must be traced to God’s creative generosity. Insofar as it 
serves to oppose ontologism, this explanation is acceptable, 
for it cannot be maintained that the awareness of values is 
impossible apart from a formal recognition of their divine 
ground. Yet it must be added that no comprehensive appre- 
ciation of these values can overlook their derived character 
and their function as similitudes or signposts pointing beyond 
themselves. Something similar must be observed with regard 
to von Hildebrand’s statement that qualities as accidents can 
in no way be understood from the substance that supports 
them, since the substance itself can be known only insofar as it 
does serve as their foundation. Undoubtedly, a knowledge of 
accidents is genetically primary and even indispensable, set- 
ting a limit to our understanding of the substance. Yet sub- 
stance, as Aquinas and before him Aristotle observed, enters 
into the definition of accident and so must be considered even 
in founding the meaning of accident. While the peculiarities 
of this accident may not always be clarified by adverting to 
this substance that bears them, still in its general character 
accident is meaningfully determined precisely as a property 
or modification of substance. 

Both Wittmann and von Hildebrand agree that Scheler’s 
battle against the notion of duty is unfortunate. It overlooks 
a central fact significant for the general theory of value as 
well as for ethics. For every valuable quality found in a 
bearer, there corresponds a determinate answer on our part 
upon recognition of it. Either there is an affirmative response 
of the positive will to value or a negative abnegation of the 
proposed value. This “value reply” may have regard for the 
will in the narrower sense, or it may concern our general atti- 
tude of love, wonder and joy. In the former case, an element 
of moral duty enters, but a duty far removed from the empty 
categorical imperative. For what is demanded of the morally 
obligated person is not merely a good will “for its own sake,” 
but as responding to a concrete value. Morality embraces not 
only the ethical will, but also all one’s attitudes and the very 
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personal being of the moral agent. By exposing the inade- 
quacy of Kant’s doctrine, Scheler indirectly performs a ser- 
vice for sound ethical theory. Yet he is incorrect in asserting 
that love can in no way be commanded. The free response is 
not present, certainly, when one “loves” only out of respect for 
law. But while Christian love for one’s neighbor cannot be 
demanded as a set of prescribed actions, we are responsible 
for removing any hindrances to a loving attitude and for pre- 
paring the way for true charity. 











V 


In the two works he has devoted to Scheler’s philosophy of 
religion,” Joseph Geyser subordinated his positive apprecia- 
tion of certain details to a general critique of the basic tenets 
and presuppositions. For many years an aggressive opponent 
of the phenomenological intuition and the cloudy pseudo- 
mysticism to which he believes it usually leads, Geyser em- 
phasized certain features of Catholic philosophy that are in- 
compatible with the proposed foundation of religion. His- 
torically, the new trend is not justified in claiming the patron- 
age of St. Augustine, for it exaggerates the mystical element 
at the expense of the rational. For Augustine the interroga- 
tion of the creature is a necessary preliminary to the dialogue 
of the soul with God. The soul is driven by the contingent 
nature of the things of this world and of itself to attempt a 
dialectical ascent to the creator, Whose glory is reflected 
only weakly in His handiwork. Geyser has underestimated 
the immediacy of the mystical union such as occurred at 
Ostia, yet he showed indubitably that Augustine neither 
ignored nor depreciated the scientific use of reason in estab- 
lishing God’s existence and main attributes. 

Although far from denying that experimental knowledge 
of God so consistently reported by orthodox as well as by 
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heterodox mystics, Geyser nevertheless sought to establish an 
order between causal knowledge and ordinary religious ex- 
perience. While his later investigations have concerned the 
demonstrability of God’s existence by causal arguments, he 
was obliged first to show the relevance of strictly philosophi- 
cal discussion for a philosophy of religion. Just as he opposed 
Scheler’s advocacy of an intuitive rather than a discursive 
approach to God, so Geyser could find no solid reasons for 
elevating the act of love above the cognitive act as a medium 
for apprehending divine reality. Objectively considered, this 
also involves a refusal to separate being and value. When we 
understand the good to mean the appetible, it follows that 
what is desired is being as perfect. To approach being in this 
way is to recognize in or attach to the thing the note of desir- 
ability, to view it “sub ratione boni.” Just as the true can 
figure as an object of will when sought as the perfective term 
of intellect, so the good can be known by the mind precisely 
under the aspect of goodness or suitability. This impenetra- 
tion of knowing and loving as well as of their objects renders 
superfluous the assignment of value-awareness to any special 
power or feeling. In terms of religion this means that our 
attraction to God as the desire of the eternal hills is the fruit- 
ful culmination in the tendential order of the rational appre- 
hension of Him as the concrete summum bonum. 

Although most phenomenologists claimed that Geyser mis- 
understood their stand on controverted issues, the competency 
of Erich Przywara, S.J., was not impugned by them, nor the 
great force of his criticism denied. Especially in his com- 
parative study on Newman and Scheler,” Przywara has made 
a sympathetic yet independent examination of Scheler’s re- 
ligious opinions during his Catholic period. Taking a posi- 
tion different from Geyser or Wittmann, Przywara directed 
his study to the concrete religious phenomenon and the living 
way of man to God and to a religion of revelation. Uner- 
ringly, he singled out the questions of value and the primacy 


Religionsbegriindung: Max Scheler —J. H. Newman (Freiburg i. B., 1923). 
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of love as the critical points in Scheler’s doctrine. This doc- 
trine is characterized as an attempt to find some middle way 
between Scholastic and representative modern philosophy. 
With the older school, Scheler rejected the subjectivism and 
ethical ideal of Kant together with every attempted theology 
of feelings, needs, aspirations and all other psychologistic 
bases for religion. Yet while he argued against Kant for the 
universal validity of the causal principle in proving God’s 
existence, Scheler refused to allow any grounding of the 
moral order upon the concept of end or of the religious order 
upon metaphysics. 

Although Scheler emphasized the essential and objectively 
valid character of knowledge, his objective truth is not ab- 
stracted from the sensible content or discovered in the empiri- 
cal sphere. The intuitive insight which modern Scholastics 
claim for first principles is extended by Scheler to all objects 
of essential knowledge, yet the real conflict centers about the 
mode of apprehension and the consequent status of the noetic 
objects. Abstraction need not be opposed to intuition, except 
where the latter cognitive means is posited to correspond with 
objects given independently of sensuous experience. Here a 
difficulty can be urged against Scheler that would have no 
force when applied to Husserl. If the intended objects are 
real and not merely intentional, then Scheler must return to a 
kind of Platonic ultra-realism in order to justify his use of 
intuition without any positive elaboration of empirical data. 
Scholastics, for their part, require only an abstractive nega- 
tive concept of spiritual things, where the manner of knowing 
rather than the content of knowledge is negative. As for 
material essences, they are found actually realized only in the 
sensibly apprehensible world and must be examined by an 
impenetrative abstraction. ‘The independence of essences 
from the cognitive subject can be understood in several ways. 
If Scheler, wishing to avoid Husserl’s transcendental ideal- 
ism, employed the phenomenological approach as a methodo- 
logical limit, then he could supply us only with a preface to 
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the religious state rather than with a strict account of the con- 
cretely religious situation of man. ‘To avoid the conclusion 
Przywara would then draw, Scheler was obliged in his later 
phases to sustain the realistic import of his teaching by a pan- 
theistic explanation of the relation between man and God. 

Already in his earlier writings, Scheler was unclear con- 
cerning the kind of knowledge he termed peculiarly religious. 
Through the natural revelation of the contingency of the 
creature, he admitted with Augustine that God stands forth as 
the almighty and independent being upon Whom all things 
are dependent. Yet he failed to see that this constitutes the 
unreflective natural basis fcr the scientific formulation of the 
causal demonstration of God’s existence. The psychological 
immediacy of this naive positing of God is not denied, and yet 
its objective validity must be tested and established. What is 
originally only an implicit mediacy must first be rendered 
overtly mediate before we can pass on to what Kierkegaard 
was fond of calling the “immediacy after reflection” and to 
what Newman termed the “wisdom of the children of God.” 
Only when Scheler substituted his theory of value for the 
philosophical doctrine of analogia entis did he become openly 
hostile to Scholasticism. Przywara defined the true line of 
battle in stating that the genuine alternative is not between an 
immediate and a mediate knowledge of God, but between 
value-feeling and ontic knowing. 

No support can be found in Christian tradition for a dual- 
ism between God as light and as love, for even the Augustin- 
ian loving contemplation of the divine persons is a vision and 
springs from a rigorous discipline of speculation about the 
Trinity, from a fides quaerens intellectum according to the 
ideal of Anselm and of the whole Middle Ages. There is a 
sort of inner correlation between the “God in and over us” of 
the metaphysician and the “loving fear and fearing love” 
with which Augustine counsels the devout person to approach 
God. The latter attitude is the concrete expression and recog- 
nition in a living practical way of the relationship that the 
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philosopher grasps theoretically. Hence not value but being 
is the human metaphysical center expressing the essential re- 
lation between creator and creature in correspondence with 
which the individual man should pattern his response. 

An independent emotional apriori, such as Scheler advo- 
cated, is not required for ethics and religion. Morality can- 
not be reduced to the chance dispositions of man’s empirical 
nature, nor to an imperative by God or self that requires fur- 
ther justification, nor finally to a purely extrinsic teleological 
relation of man to God. The moral bond is the essential rela- 
tion of a rational nature which—as ab alio—has its ultimate 
foundation in the absolute rational nature of God, the ens a se. 
Hence the will or law of God is only the formulation of this 
actual condition which man’s constitution necessarily de- 
mands. What is statically considered in the derived and de- 
pendent status of human nature receives dynamic expression 
in the recognition of God as man’s personal goal and final 
good. Without being in any way analytically derived from 
being (as Wittmann seems to suppose), value is thus an in- 
trinsic content of being and so can be metaphysically investi- 
gated. Value itself in its own real objectivity supports two 
intentional approaches, since it may be viewed theoretically 
or as a practical demand. Here Newman’s distinction be- 
tween real and notional apprehension is indispensable for 
removing the confusion from Scheler’s analysis. Instead of 
erecting a dichotomy between being and value, the ethical 
and religious nisus can be referred to a direct practical under- 
standing of man’s condition which is rendered speculatively 
explicit in the metaphysical inquiry into human creatureli- 
ness. 

From the standpoint of the object, as Scheler himself ad- 
mitted, there is an inner unity of value and being, although it 
is necessary to determine this relation more fully than was 
done in Scheler’s characterization of value as an “inherence 
in being.” For value is the development of the real nature to 
the summit of its own ideal, the concrete realization of the 
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full perfection of which the thing is capable. Since the norm 
is nothing other than the individual idea of the thing, all 
striving is an attempt to realize an immanent law that is one 
with the individual nature, rather than a relation with the 
general grade of being. As actus purus, God is the supreme 
natural perfection of an individual idea and so is the goal 
toward which all other natures move in seeking their own 
completeness. In beings endowed with intellectual life, the 
awareness of a relation to God is the conscious expression of 
this striving to concretize one’s ideal. At the basis of all re- 
ligious experience is some sort of ontic knowledge of the rela- 
tion between creature and creator within the analogy of 
being. Objectively, there is no dilemma between the meta- 
physical ens a se and the religious summum bonum. Nor is 
there any subjective division or conflict between the under- 
standing of being and the “feeling” of value, since the latter is 
a determinate way of knowing. The subjective impenetration 
corresponds to the objective fulfillment of absolute being in 
perfect goodness. 

While the distinction between metaphysical and religious 
knowledge is based upon intentionally distinct objects, it is 
nevertheless true that these latter arise from one and the same 
real being and convey an identical content. But in the man- 
ner of forming the grounds of knowledge, it is necessary to 
distinguish between an attitude that lovingly participates in 
and realizes the dynamic unity between being and value, and 
one that observes and determines its nature. The antinomy 
between the Pascalian raisons de l’esprit and ratsons du coeur 
as well as between the theoretical and practical reasons of 
Kant is overcome when the relation between the two forms of 
knowledge is seen to be rather a progression from implicit to 
explicit reasoning. What the religious man grasps by a nat- 
ural inference concerning his condition and the goal he 
must attain is also apprehended formally by the metaphysi- 
cian reflecting upon finitude, freedom and the normal law. 
The classical proofs for God’s existence are thus neither en 
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inference from a godless world to a world-transcending God 
(as Scheler falsely represents the Scholastic view), nor a 
merely scientific grasp of the relation between the world and 
God (as they are in Scheler’s own system). The man of God 
need not and often cannot employ the rigorous method of 
these demonstrations, and in this sense love does enjoy the 
primacy of having all factual knowledge ordinarily subor- 
dinated to itself. But love also holds the primacy not by pro- 
ducing but by directing knowledge to right ends in a perse- 
vering way. A sense of reverence and dedication is not for- 
eign to the metaphysician, for an awareness of the holy is both 
the root and the flower of first philosophy.” 

Some light is cast upon the shape Scheler’s thought later 
assumed by weighing the impact of the criticism his position 
sustained from Catholic thinkers during his Catholic period. 
In this way, also, we can observe the comparative strength 
and the variety of representatives of perennial philosophy. 
Although no ultimate reconciliation was effected, the earnest 
attempt at understanding and evaluating a recent trend did 
not pass entirely without effect. Scheler was obliged to revise 
and develop his doctrines along certain lines until then left 
undetermined and only implicit. Catholic philosophers of 
religion were themselves stimulated and enriched by their 
contact with so original and profoundly disturbing a mind. 
Similar discussions in our own country will enliven and 
broaden the philosophical outlook here, contributing to our 
common task of providing a unified and comprehensive ap- 
proach to the problems of life and the search for truth. 


21For a criticism of Geyser and especially Przywara, cf. H. Getzeny, “Um die 
Religionsphilosophie Max Schelers,” Hochland, v. 21, n. 1, 1923-24; cf. his Vom Reich 
der Werte (Habelschwerdt, 1925). Getzeny relies heavily upon Scheler’s con- 
ception of the nature of quality as justifying the immediacy of religious ex- 
perience. Both thinkers overlook the mediated character of this psychological im- 
mediacy, which is a note that has been attached to an object that has been rendered 
present, and rendered present in a consciously inadequate way, 
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Tue Time For Decision. By Sumner Welles. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1944. Pp. 431. $3.00. 

The former Under Secretary of State divides his comprehensive treatment 
of our foreign policy into three parts. In the first part he gives us his version 
of the critical period from 1918 to 1941, which is distinguished from the 
many other versions chiefly by the chapter on his peace mission to Europe in 
1940 as the personal envoy of President Roosevelt. 

In the second part he shifts over from a historical approach to a regional 
analysis of areas of international friction, beginning with the Inter-American 
system and running through Eastern Europe and the Near East, Japan and 
the problem of peace in Asia, the role of Russia, concluding with his suggestions 
for nullifying the German menace. 

In the third part Mr. Welles sketches the kind of world organization he 
would like to see set up, and the part the United States must play if a better 
world order is to be achieved. His “plan” largely parallels the so-called 
American plan as it transpired from Dumbarton Oaks. The best section 
in this volume is that dealing with “The Good Neighbor Policy.” It runs 
to over sixty pages, and constitutes a valuable document in American 
diplomatic history because of the major role Mr. Welles himself played in 
forging the policy and in executing it through the State Department in Wash- 
ington and through participation in the Inter-American conferences. The 
outstanding feature of Mr. Welles’s attitude toward Latin American countries 
seems to be a sympathetic patience with their fluctuating policies, based on 
respect for their integrity as sovereign nations and confidence in the capacity 
of the consultative and cooperative Inter-American system to tide over tem- 
porary crises within its membership. In an Appendix he has gone to the 
trouble of sketching the personalities and accomplishments of many individual 
Latin American statesmen whom he came to know intimately during his long 
years in the State Department and our Foreign Service. Whatever be the 
accuracy of his estimates, one cannot but feel that these tributes will sit well 
with our good neighbors to the South. 

The author understands well enough that Latin American countries can- 
not be expected to have progressed as far as we have in the use of democratic 
forms of government. For example, he admits freely that in Brazil, “con- 
stitutional government has, of course, been suspended’’; but his admiration 
for the successful and highly beneficial statesmanship of President Getulio 
Vargas is unstinted. He defends him from the charge, fashionable a few 
years ago, of being a dictator in the opprobrious sense of the term. In view 
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of the resignation of Dr. Aranha, Brazilian Foreign Minister, it is interesting 
to have from the pen of Sumner Welles several passages in praise of his pre- 
eminent qualities. 

The next most important chapter in the book is that devoted to what 
Mr. Welles calls “The Area of Discord: Eastern Europe and the Near 
East.” He starts out with Turkey as being the hub of the problem of that 
area, and reveals a grasp of her role which is somewhat surprising in a man 
whom we have always associated with the American continents exclusively. 
The only notable remark he makes about the Far East is that out of this war 
is growing an intensification of nationalism in all its localities, so that any 
thought of returning to the status quo ante in that area is outmoded. The 
western powers, particularly Great Britain, have suffered too serious a military 
humiliation in the eyes of natives for them to look with awe upon their 
foreign masters again. 

Mr. Welles regards the policy of our Government toward the parties to 
the Spanish Civil War as the cardinal error of our foreign relations in the 
past twelve years. His reasons are twofold: first, that it had been the 
traditional policy of the United States to sell supplies to a legitimate govern- 
ment faced with a revolt within its borders, and secondly, that a victory 
by General Franco’s forces would, because of the possibility of Spain’s being 
dominated by Germany and Italy, close the Mediterranean to the anti- 
Axis powers. 

Mr. Welles gives an interesting and thoughtful chapter on “The Con- 
structive Power of the U.S.S.R.,” but he does not present the issues as ac- 
curately as they need to be presented. In describing the first Five-Year Plan, 
which began in 1928, he states that the attempt to “put an end to religious 
instruction . . . proved futile” and was consequently “slowly abandoned.” He 
does not say that the let-up, such as it was, proved but temporary and that 
in 1937 the third offensive of the Communists upon religion began, ending 
only in January, 1939. As for having abandoned its policy of world revolu- 
tion, the Soviet Government seems to have poured funds into Italy, and 
according to the volume, Inter-American Affairs, 1943, Russia has expanded 
its influence among our Latin American neighbors. The disordered economic 
conditions of some of these countries, for example, Mexico, make them 
promising fields for Communist infiltration. The large embassies established 
in Cuba and Mexico as centers of Soviet influence in Latin America are not 
reassuring, and Mr. Welles, whom we should be able to rely upon to 
keep us abreast of such developments affecting the well-being of the American 
system of republics, has overlooked Russian aims and activities to the South. 
He has likewise overlooked Russian aims in China. 

The author favors the partition of Germany. His argumentation has the 
merit for once of proposing the principal reasons against his view and trying 
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to answer them, which he does fairly well. But one argument against his 
view he does not propose, namely, that if Germany is divided the divisions 
will have to be superintended by the victorious powers, and this task would 
provide new occasions of friction between them. This, indeed, is an argument 
that applies also to Mr. Welles’s suggestion that instead of the mandate system 
as employed under the League of Nations, we should put colonies directly 
under the international organization he favors. 

Mr. Welles seems to set a high appreciation upon the grasp of foreign 
affairs enjoyed by President Roosevelt. No President since John Quincy 
Adams, thinks Mr. Welles, brought to the chief magistracy an equal knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs. The author thinks he was at his best during the 
tragic hours when the reports of the Pearl Harbor catastrophe were coming 
in: the President was imperturbable, yet grasped the full implications of 
every dispatch. 

The book reads well and covers the entire spread of international relations, 
except those relating to Africa; but it consistently lacks clear-cut intellectual 
definition of issues and of political and social forces. This is especially true 
of religion, to which Mr. Welles fails to ascribe its proper role not only 
in Russia’s foreign relations but in studying the antifascist forces in Germany. 

Fordham University. Rogsert C. HartTN&TT. 


EDUCATION 


THE Furure oF Epucation. By Porter Sargent. Boston: Porter Sargent, 
1944. Pp. 254. Reprinted from the 28th edition of 4 Handbook of Private 
Schools, by Porter Sargent. 

This book, a reprint of the prefatory pages of the author’s very useful 
Handbook, is concerned only incidentally and accidentally with the future of 
education. It is a series of quotations (there are more than 200 in the first 
hundred pages, and the proportion remains about the same throughout the 
book) from books and articles published in the last two years. The quotations 
are accompanied by Mr. Sargent’s comments thereon and by a few suggestions 
of his own. So many books are referred to and so many irrelevant topics 
are introduced that it is difficult to be sure just what Mr. Sargent’s argument 
is. To read the book gives the impression that it is little more than a 
stenographic*compilation of jottings from the author’s notebook. The follow- 
ing, which occurs in a section entitled “Planning Without Purpose,” is such 
a jotting: 

From the Century Dictionary I learn that the auxiliary ‘must’ came through the 
Old English from the Sanskrit. It survives as the corruption of the Indian expression 


‘mast’ for the sexual frenzy of the frustrated male (elephant). ‘Mast’ for us and swine 
means ‘nuts. There are more things in heaven and earth than even Horatio 


dreamed of. 
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The noun “must” is, of course, not the same word as the auxiliary verb 
“must,” and so to misread the dictionary is hardly excusable. Such excursions 
into etymology occur not infrequently in the book, though the others do not 
produce such odd results. 

The reviewer cannot summarize the main argument of the book, for there 
is none. But, of the very many topics discussed, the following are perhaps 
the least irrelevant to the subject of education. Education is now in ferment; 
the “pattern of education, long crystallized but now plastic or fluid, may 
recrystallize before we are aware of and understand the forces at work. 
The future will depend upon how well informed are the well intentioned 
in positions of influence” (p. 15). Whether the future in education will be 
bright or ominous depends upon whether education will be scientific or 
humanistic; if it is to be humanistic then the future is ominous, for the 
humanists, who offer liberal education, are characterized by “fuzzy or addled 
mental activity” (p. 93), by shortsightedness (p. 99), by spurious scholarship 
(pp. 111 ff.), by a slavish devotion to the past (p. 131), above all by the 
snobbishness of their “dualistic”? education, by their lack of knowledge of 
humanity (p. 195), and by other faults and vices (pp. 121, 128, 135). If it 
is to be scientific then the future is bright, for scientists are farsighted (p. 99), 
lovable (p. 100), and, above all, they do have a knowledge of our universe, of 
the forces that make life possible, and of man both as an individual and as 
“humanity” (pp. 65, 241). 

That indispensable knowledge of our universe is a knowledge of “our 
milky way” and of “other galaxies” (pp. 239, 240) ; the indispensable knowl- 
edge of the forces that make life possible is summarized: 


It is to this [radiant energy from the sun] we owe all the manifestations of life 
(p. 243) ... At last the sweet mystery of life is resolving itself into the action of 
molecules affecting the behaviour of other molecules or changing their own structure 
under the influence of external forces (p. 245) ... Four great sets of factors may be 
distinguished . . . geographical environment, social environment, cultural environment, 
and the internal environment, the result of millions of years of evolutionary develop- 


ment (p. 241). 


Man is 
the result of what has registered, figuratively, in our cerebrum. The number of times 
that a thing has registered, been verified, experienced, will count . . . But given the 


contact and the environment, how can anything register? Only through the senses... 
A man, then is the result of what has registered from his experience (Pp. 65, 66). 


Mr. Sargent’s comments and his choice of quotations make it clear that he 
accepts, uncritically and completely, that type of doctrine which, as Fr. 
McGarrigle wrote (in the September 1944 issue of THoucut, p. 392), 
“disdainfully repudiates the very idea of that free choice in man which is the 
soul and essence of any and of all freedom.” Yet, with the inconsistency 
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characteristic of those who accept such doctrine, Mr. Sargent insists, in an 
emphatic last sentence, that ‘“The future is what we make it.” 

His criticisms of language teachers and other professors, of headmasters, 
and especially of classicists, though harsh and uninformed, are often just; 
his suggestions that the sciences should be more widely taught, that curricula 
should be improved and that teaching techniques in many subjects should 
be improved, are good suggestions. But the dominant ideas of the 
book—the conception of man, of liberal education, of the humanities, of 
historical causation (“Institutions, like philosophies, are the outcome of our 
economic way of life.” p. 129)—are shallow, naive and unfruitful. Further- 
more, even the good suggestions and the just criticisms are presented in so 
illogical and biased a way that they often repel—witness these two specimens: 


Modern advertising methods have proved more effective than traditional educational 
methods .. . Many an advertising man of alert and active brains draws an income 
of a hundred thousand. Do educators? (p. 170) 

There is [in an article by Prof. Hendel] much philosophical double talk and many 
puzzling, unilluminating quotations of Plato as from the mouth of Socrates,—“The 
unexamined life is not worth living.” Do the F.B.I. agents make life worth living? 


(p. 125) 
Trinity College, Hartford. E. D. Myers. 


THE Rise oF CHRISTIAN EpucaTion. By Lewis Joseph Sherrill. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. ix, 349. $2.50. 

Dr. Sherrill’s Rise of Christian Education is a remarkable illustration of 
a novel treatment of the history of Christianity. The book covers a period 
of over 2500 years—no small achievement in a volume of some 350 pages. 
The author finds the beginning of Christianity and Christian education in 
the Hebrew-Jewish religion and education. From his point of view it is 
perhaps not surprising that he devotes close to one fourth of the volume to 
this subject. The survey closes on the eve of the Protestant Revolution with 
a promise (made in Chapter I) of a second volume destined to deal, we may 
surmise, with a truly “Catholic” type of religion and education. 

The survey of Christian education advances step by step with the parallel 
survey of both religion and education. In both one and the other stress is 
laid on the changes brought about in the course of the centuries. What Dr. 
Sherrill fails to note—let alone underscore—is that amidst all the changes 
in organization and discipline, in subject-matter and methods of teaching the 
Church’s doctrine has remained what it was when she received the mission 
“to go and teach all nations.” Christian education has ever centered and 
must perforce, of its very nature, ever center about the Person Who is the 
model of all His genuine followers, the Foundation of Christian life and 
education: “Other foundation no man can lay, but that which is laid; which 
is Christ Jesus” (I Cor. 3: 11). Christian education does point today, as 
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it did at the outset, to the next world as man’s true home and it does insist 
today, as it did then, on the distinction between the material and the spiritual, 
between the temporal and the eternal. Thereunto it directs the minds of 
the young as the true end of education. Harmonious, general aesthetic de- 
velopment was the ideal of pagan education at its best. Christianity and 
Christian education do not neglect any one of the elements in man’s per- 
sonality; they are all the gifts of God for which man will have to render a 
strict account to His Lord and Maker; but in trying to fashion man’s per- 
sonality Christian education insists far more on inner regeneration and trans- 
formation than it does on physical, intellectual, aesthetic development. In 
the opinion of this reviewer, the failure properly to insist on this unchang- 
ing character of Christian education is one of the most serious shortcomings 
of the Rise of Christian Education. 

Other very debatable propositions are voiced by Dr. Sherrill on a multi- 
tude of topics: general history, the history of schism and heresies and gen- 
eral councils, ecclesiastical ritual, Christian philosophy and theology and— 
not least—Christian education. The nature and scope of this review pre- 
clude even a cursory examination of most of these questions. However one 
question does call for a word of comment. I refer to the object of faith to 
which Dr. Sherrill repeatedly returns and which he treats at some length 
in chapter X. According to him, the object of faith has changed in the course 
of centuries. “Faith in the Christian sense underwent its first great change 
when it began to represent a relation to a credal statement .. .” (p. 290). 
There have been “credal statements” from the very beginning. The baptismal 
formula prescribed by Christ is an expression of faith in the Blessed Trinity. 
The rise of heresies modified not the traditional creed but the formulation. 
In the words of St. Augustine: Impugnatio haereticorum facit eminere quid 
sentiat Ecclesia (Conf. VII, XIX, 25). An expression of belief was thus 
secured that left no room for error. These and similar objections may be 
raised against the Rise of Christian Education; but, all reservations notwith- 
standing, there is evidence here of scholarly endeavor and the work is thought- 


provoking. 
New York City. PrerRE J. MARIQUE. 


HISTORY 


History OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF Boston. By Robert H. Lord, John E. 
Sexton and Edward T. Harrington. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1944. 
Three volumes. Pp. viii, 812; 766; 773. $15.00. 

This three-volume history in handsome blue will be widely used as an 
encyclopedia in order to find out what happened when. And it will be ex- 
tremely useful to those who so use it, for they will find in it facts of local 
interest, which because they live in, say, Norwood or Newton, happen to 
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have a special interest for them; and also they will find out the truth concern- 
ing the scalping of Father Rasle, and why it was done or concerning the 
burning of the Ursuline Convent in Charlestown, or the generosity of the 
Protestants toward building the first Catholic cathedral, and concerning 
the constant kindness to the Catholics in the early days of the Unitarian 
minister, Mr. William Bentley of Salem, which, because they belong to the 
Boston Archdiocese, or even to our planet, ought to interest them as an almost 
necessary part of their consciousness. They will find utter, painstaking ac- 
curacy, and most judicious judgments. 

But there ought to be others who will read the entire three volumes—leav- 
ing out certain necessary chapters in the latter two volumes which give endless 
lists of names, and can be likened to the catalogue of the ships given in the 
Iliad of Homer, though more accurate and less sonorous. Let me assure such 
prospective readers that they will find a story, not a mere succession of 
events—with a unity provided both by the unchanging nature of the Church 
itself, and by the tenacity of the original Puritans and their descendants, 
who, though they have completely changed their creed, have clung to much 
the same moral habits from 1620 till today. And they will be carried on by 
a sense of suspense, for there have been great issues. And they will be surprised, 
as readers like to be, by sudden reversals in fortune, and they will find plenty 
of men of heroic mold to admire, for to go no further than the succession 
of bishops and archbishops of the diocese, they will encounter a series of giants 
who with their giant-like lives covered, five of them with their reigns, close 
to a hundred and forty years. I should recommend the volumes to a Protestant 
who wishes to know about New England for, though he be not interested 
in the Catholic Church at all, he will gain a view of New England history 
which is very profound and has never been given him elsewhere, not in any 
one book. 

Returning, for instance, to the list of prelates of Boston, Bishops Cheverus, 
Fenwick, Fitzpatrick, and Archbishops Williams and O’Connell, there is not 
a one of these men who was not brilliant with natural talents, and yet with 
the exception of the first and the last not a one of them played a prominent 
part in the life of Boston as a whole. Bishop Fitzpatrick was characterized 
by Lord Acton, when he visited Boston, as a man who, though a head taller 
in intellect than those about him—and he included the teachers of Harvard 
College—nevertheless was in his city almost completely unrecognized, and 
presented the rare example of one who was contented to be unrecognized, and 
remain aloof. It is something to meditate on, this fact. It tells of what a 
cleavage there was at one time in Boston in the population, and the reader 
can scarcely blame it on the Catholics. 

Of course, one cause of this cleavage was not entirely theological. It was 
due to the identification of Bishops Fenwick, Fitzpatrick, and Williams with 
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the newly arrived immigrants (although all three were American born, and 
the first came from a Maryland family which looked on many of the so- 
called old Boston families as newcomers.) But this, too, is part of a story, 
which, in spite of recent studies of the “Atlantic Migration” by social 
historians, has not been sufficiently told, and is told here in these volumes 
from a point of view which has been much too much neglected. For it was 
the Catholic bishops, far more than the civil authorities, who had to provide 
for these newcomers, and be merciful to them, and patient with them. They 
had to build for them scores of churches overnight, and orphanages and 
schools. They were the chief actors in a drama which went on underneath 
the surface of political events, and which very tremendously, though to the 
Nativists invisibly, prepared not only the foundations of the Church in this 
country, but also those of the Republic. 

Another point: in no other book is it brought out so dramatically what an 
unexpected twist can be given to events and to public opinion by a war. I 
am not referring to the change of sentiment brought about by the Civil War 
which conferred on Bishop Fitzpatrick an honorary degree from Harvard, 
but on the less predictable change brought about by the War of Independence, 
which began in Boston with an anti-Catholic rage against England as favor- 
ing Catholics in the Quebec Act, and ended in a moderate amity for Catholics 
due to the French Alliance, with the pro-English Americans berating the 
patriots for their outrageous attendance at Catholic funerals. 

To sum it up, a Catholic in a Massachusetts town which has now, say, 
six Catholic churches, and brick parochial schools, and thinks that it was 
always so, can do well to open these volumes and discover whether the first 
Mass in his city was celebrated in “Mr. Foley’s house,” or over the “Indelible 
Pencil factory.” Some ponderer on human history who lives mayhap in 
Chungking or even Singapore could read it with great profit, for in it he 
would find, as in few books, that tremendous abyss which yawns between 
what men expect and God brings to pass. 


South Natick. DANIEL SARGENT. 


THE GENERAL WHO REBUILT THE JESUITS. By Robert G. North, S.J. 

Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. 292. $3.00. 

The General who rebuilt the Jesuits was Father John Philip Roothaan, 
the twenty-first superior-general of the Society of Jesus, an energetic per- 
sonality, truly a second Ignatius in his government of the order as he was a 
second Lorenzo Ricci in his endurance of persecution. Not only with the 
Jesuits, and in the Catholic Church, but also in the Europe of the mid- 
nineteenth century, was Father Roothaan a conspicuous figure. Yet in English 
letters he has been passed over almost completely. Robert North, S. J., seeks 
to remedy this deficiency with the present volume. He has suceeded admirably. 
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The life is a popular one, though it is well buttressed with documentation. 
A popularization was called for, that the knowledge of one of the greatest 
Jesuits might be more widely diffused. It is hoped that Father North later 
will bring out a more extensive and more profound study. The subject 
warrants it and the author has indicated his ability. 

John Philip Roothaan was born in Amsterdam, November 23, 1785. His 
life-story manifests the sturdy Catholic parentage which was his. The pastor, 
an ex-Jesuit, turned John’s attention to the then suppressed Society of Jesus; 
at the completion of his classical studies he set out for White Russia to enter 
the remnant of the Jesuit order which had there survived. His piety, learning, 
teaching proficiency and preaching, even in Polish, marked him out among his 
brethren. It was agreed that he would play an important part in the expected 
restoration. That restoration soon came, but with it also expulsion from 
White Russia. Roothaan went to Switzerland, where he participated in the 
refounding of the German Province, and then to Turin, where he helped 
to establish one of the first colleges of the restored order. The year 1829 
brought his election as Father General of the Society of Jesus. For twenty- 
four years Father Roothaan was to govern the order and to produce such 
a revival that he deserves listing immediately after St. Ignatius Loyola. 

One of his chief accomplishments was the deepening of the ascetical life 
of the members. For this end he laid the greatest emphasis on the Spiritual 
Exercises, publishing the Spanish autograph-text with a faithful Latin trans- 
lation and valuable critical notes. He produced, too, an important treatise on 
the Ignatian method of prayer. His second task was the restoration of the 
educational work of the Jesuits. To accomplish this he issued a new edition 
of the Ratio Studiorum, labored for the improvement of studies in the order, 
gave strong support to the revival of Thomistic Scholasticism, and lent his 
encouragement to Liberatore, Taparelli, Perrone, Passaglia and Kleutgen. 
He was also one of the founders of the Civilta Cattolica. The inauguration 
of foreign missions was the third achievement of Roothaan. When he became 
General, save for the United States, there were no Jesuit missions; when he 
died the Fathers were laboring in India, China, Africa, Australia and Brazil. 
As for the United States he may be looked upon as the father both of the 
Maryland and the Missouri Provinces. 

His was the task, too, of guiding his brethren through years of stormy 
persecution at the hands of the Liberals, the Masons and the Voltairians, 
persecution that entailed torrents of calumny, hostile legislations, numerous 
expulsions, and even murders. He was forced to suppress some of the houses 
in France to avert even greater woes, and in his old age he had to go into 
exile from Rome for two years. The courage then displayed was but part of 
Roothaan’s great holiness. Deeply pious, intensely devoted to the Holy See, 
and most ardently devoted to the Saviour, Father Roothaan’s virtue has 
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brought his cause for beatification under consideration. One interesting feature 
of that holiness was his fraternal devotion to the members of other religious 
orders: Dom Guéranger, Pére Lacordaire, the Resurrectionist Fathers were 
among the religious who received his determined and powerful support in 
their projects. 

Father North’s narrative is well balanced and interestingly written. His 
pictures of the General are well drawn and his characterizations very good. 
There some small historical errors in the text: the Holland of Roothaan was 
not a part of the Austrian dominions; Tanucci was the Minister of Sicily, 
not of Parma; St. John Berchmans, a Fleming, can hardly be called a country- 
man of Roothaan; and Rosmini should not be spoken of as heretical, the 
expression is too strong. The author in his effort to make a lively narration, 
in which he succeeds admirably, too often uses expressions which are too 
modern and too colloquial. Allusions drawn from American school-life and 
American athletics sound rather strange, var terms are overstrained. These 


are the minor defects of a fine book. 
Boston College. Martin P. Harney. 


THE Jesuits in History. The Society of Jesus through Four Centuries. 
By Martin P. Harney, S. J. New York: America Press. Pp. xvi, 513. $4.00. 
To understand and appreciate the value and importance of Father Harney’s 

work, one must compare it with the volume of Thomas J. Campbell, S. J., 

which long remained the only readable short account of the Society of Jesus 

in English. Father Harney’s work covers in a more thorough and scholarly 
fashion the history of the Order through four centuries. This work brings 
the history of the Society up to date and gives clearly what Campbell could 
only briefly touch upon and what non-Catholic historians fail in completely, 
the comprehension of the spirituality of St. Ignatius and the knowledge of the 
intricacies of the Constitution of the Society. In fact, the two chapters on 

the Spiritual Exercises and the Constitutions of the Society (chapters III 

and V) are the most valuable in the work. The personal equation which 

usually bulks so large in the works of non-Catholic writers such as Fiilép- 

Miller, Steinmetz, McCabe, Taunton and Taylor is strikingly eliminated in 

this sane and sound account. On every page the hand of an historical scholar 

who is objective in the use of his sources is in evidence. The author shows 

a ready familiarity with a mass of literature and the Jesuitica, some of which 

appears in footnotes and the remainder in a partial but excellent bibliography 

at the close of the work. 

Father Harney sketches briefly the historical background and the origins 
of the Society of Jesus giving us portraits of the early leaders of the Society, 
and a rich account of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius and the Con- 
stitutions written by the founder. Thereafter the chronological narrative 
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describes the checkered careers and activities of Jesuit saints, missionaries, 
educators, theologians, administrators, preachers and orators, scholars and 
writers—an extraordinary marshaling of a long and impressive line of Jesuits 
marching through four centuries. The author manages to sew into his account 
some interesting and new details on the Jesuit missions in India, China, South 
America, Canada and the United States. It is only natural that he tell again 
tue story of the work of the Society in the time of the Counter-Reformation, 
but he tells it with fine restraint. The episode of the suppression of the Jesuits 
engineered by the Bourbon princes is a particularly moving chapter. The last 
four chapters which round out the work bring into high relief the work 
of the restored Society after 1815 and give much specific and enlightening 
information on the present expansion and resources of the Society. 

Besides the historical account Father Harney finds time to present ac- 
curately the old and some new accusations against the Jesuits as well as points 
which are not well understood outside the Order or which are commonly 
misrepresented. Among such objections and misunderstandings are: the 
psychology and character of St. Ignatius and the alleged military character 
of Jesuit ideals and organization; the relation of the Spiritual Exercises to 
the Devotio moderna movement and to medieval spirituality; the question of 
“blind obedience” and the vow of obedience to the Pope; the legend of the 
“Black Pope”; the Tridentine “Approval” of the Order; the authorship 
of the Constitutions; “secret Jesuits,” “secret instructions” and the Provincial 
Letters of Pascal; the opposition of Gallicans and Reformers; the accusations 
of Quesnel and the crisis of Jansenism; alleged assassinations by Jesuits; the 
Jesuit Reductions of Paraguay as Communistic communities; asserted poison- 
ings of Popes; the false side of the story of the suppression of the Society 
in 1773; and finally some recent canards relative to our own times and to 
Spain. Father Harney shows himself fair to all opponents, patiently applies 
his sources and historical reasoning to the control of false legends, and kindly 
but accurately refutes malicious charges against the Order. 

The telescoping within four hundred odd pages the four-century history of 
the Society does not give the author much chance to develop literary grace. 
Yet apart from a few sections the style of the work is pleasant and readable. 
The bibliography although good shows marks of hasty compilation. Additions 
could be made. An annotated, critical bibliography would allow the insertion 
of works of non-Catholic writers (only a few are found in the book) with the 
necessary estimate of their value. Some of the matter now incorporated into 
the body of the text such as lists of names of men and titles of scholarly works 
might better find place in footnotes or be relegated to an appendix. More 
space might then be given to some of the more important men of the Order 
who in the present condensation of the work receive but a bare mention or 
a meager account; and more pages might be devoted to particular fields of 
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Jesuit activities which as now narrated serve but to whet the appetite of the 
reader but do not satisfy a deeper interest. 

This work now supplants all others in English both as a popular and an 
authoritative treatment of the history of the Jesuits. It is indispensable for 
all libraries, all students of history and for all who write or speak on the 


Jesuits. 
Fordham University. WiLuiaM J. SCHLAERTH. 


THe Great CENTURY IN NoRTHERN AFRICA AND AsIA. A.D. 1800- 
A.D. 1914. Volume VI of a History of the Expansion of Christianity. 
By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
Pp. ix, 502. $4.00. 

Professor Latourette concludes the Great Century of Missions (1800-1914) 
with this third volume on the period and the sixth volume in his History of 
the Expansion of Christianity. This volume presents the record of Christian 
evangelization in North Africa, the Near East and Asia. The immense 
amount of reading and research characteristic of preceding volumes is con- 
tinued. The work has the same great merits and limitations of the other 
volumes. 

A general descriptive introduction prefaces the treatment of each geographi- 
cal division. Then the history proceeds according to the major religious groups 
of Christianity engaged in the work, Catholicism, Protestantism and Russian 
Orthodoxy. Each section concludes with an attempted appraisal of the influ- 
ence of Christianity on its environment and the influence of the environment 
(if any) on Christianity. The book ends with a chapter which is called Sum- 
mary and Anticipation. There are helpful maps at the end of the book as 
well as a large bibliography and an index. The proportion of treatment comes 
to two or three times more space allotted to Protestant Missions than to Cath- 
olic Missions. The latter could be treated collectively since all represented 
the same Church. Since Protestant missions depended so much, especially in 
their origins, upon individuals and missionary societies, representing different 
denominations, it was necessary to multiply names of persons and societies 
which increased so rapidly during this period. 

There are many conclusions with which a Catholic missiologist would 
not agree and many the value of which he would doubt. However, criticism 
will be limited to the summaries at the end of the volume. Against the 
author one must maintain that the “congenitally variegated Protestantism” 
did make for confusion in the mission fields and one is entitled to doubt if it 
brought the full riches of the Christian heritage as the author asserts (p. 439). 
It is difficult to understand how it can be said that presumably the peoples of 
Asia would erase the imported division but would profit by the multiplicity 
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of interpretation and expression. They have not erased the divisions in any 
appreciable way and it is expecting too much to hope that they will profit by 
contradictory interpretations and expressions. The deception of numbers and 
material strength has led to the statement that “the main current of the 
Christian stream seemed to be flowing through Protestantism” (p. 443). The 
main current of Christianity must still be determined by doctrine and not 
by numbers and the fluctuating doctrine of the denominations does not argue 
to full-stream Christianity. 

Professor Latourette maintains that the early mass movements in the West 
were not “in accord with the initial genius of Christianity,” the reason being 
because Christianity “could be entered only by individual decision and faith” 
(pp. 443-444). If the theology of the author is to determine what is in ac- 
cordance with the genius of Christianity, then the Catholic Church has been 
wrong for centuries before the Reformation in prescribing infant baptism. 
Furthermore Catholics and Protestants and most Christian sects have been 
utterly wrong in allowing mass movements. ‘The assertion that the New 
Testament ideal could probably never be attained “within history,” that no 
individual could hope to be perfect judged by the standards of Jesus and the 
early Apostles (p. 453), shows a lack of knowledge of the teaching of ascetical 
theology and if pushed to its final conclusion would destroy the ascetical ideal 
of Christianity. After all, Christians are called to perfection, but the word 
perfection must be understood. 

One is forced to disagree that the many divisions of Protestantism were 
a series of fresh movements which the structure of Latin Christianity had 
not proved flexible enough to retain (p. 454). Catholicism can not retain 
heresy and schism. Such flexibility is Protestant, not Catholic, compromise 
not full and firm and unyielding Christianity. It is assumed that the refusal 
of the Catholic Church to conform to the spirit of the nineteenth century 
was a handicap and therefore, one supposes, a mistake (p. 455). The Church 
did condemn the “modernists” as she condemns all error; and the events of 
the last few years show how far ahead of the times she was in condemning 
those things which are reaping such bitter fruit for the world at the present 
time. Professor Latourette does not give the reasons why an Ecumenical 
movement grew up within Protestantism (p. 455). Yet one of the most 
important reasons advanced in missionary and ecumenical conferences is the 
scandal of division and the waste of denominationalism. 

It will be clear from these criticisms that one does not question the historical 
facts with which the volume abounds and for which it can be heartily recom- 
mended. They are objections to judgments and appraisals derived from the 
facts. One can criticize without demolishing a book. And in this book one 
can admire the masterful array of fact and be glad that the long, arduous 
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struggle of Christianity has been presented so fully to an age which has come 


to disregard many of its values. 
Weston College. E. L. Murpuy. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM MassacHuseETTs. Henry Cabot Lodge. By Karl 
Schriftgiesser. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1944. Pp. 386. $3.00. 
No man worked harder or more skilfully to keep the United States out of 

the League of Nations than the Senator from Massachusetts. The background 

of Henry Cabot Lodge was unusu.. He proceeded from Beacon Hill to 

Harvard, where he topped off his law school studies with an 1876 Ph.D. 

He helped to edit the North American Review, taught for a while at Harvard, 

formed early in life a lasting friendship with Henry Adams and produced 

several historical works, some of which have real merit. He traveled widely 
in Europe and began to amass a library that eventually contained fifteen 

thousand volumes and more. This certainly was a strange preparation for a 

try at local politics, yet by 1892 when Lodge was forty-two years old, he 

had a firm grip on the Republican state committee and ran it in a fashion 
that many a politico might well envy. He sought and obtained his election 
to the United States Senate in 1893 and he remained there until he died 

in 1924, 

Sometimes referred to as the scholar in politics Lodge fought for protective 
tariffs, the gold standard, a modern navy and restricted immigration. But he 
chose as his special province the field of foreign policy. He served on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee continuously from 1895, though he had 
to wait until 1919 to become chairman. He was a leader of the war hawks 
of 1898 and at the conclusion of hostilities he succeeded against a strong opposi- 
tion of brains and money in the adoption of a treaty that satisfied the most 
ardent imperialist of that era. 

But it was the part he played—still not fully told—in the defeat of the 
Versailles Treaty and the Covenant of the League of Nations with which 
that treaty was intertwined that makes Senator Lodge a character of im- 
portance to the student of history and politics. He had at first supported the 
idea of a League, and the Covenant as finally drawn up in Paris contained 
many suggestions from himself as well as from Root, Hughes and Taft—all 
Republicans. But when that treaty came before the Senate for ratification 
Lodge gave it “pitiless publicity” and expert opposition. Strangely, his precise 
attitude to the League may never be known. He was more interested in 
parliamentary maneuvers than in clearly stating his position. His Senate and 
the League of Nations (1925) leaves many questions unanswered. Some of 
his opposition stemmed no doubt from the bitter mutual hatred between him- 
self and Wilson. But ther: can be no doubt that he directed superbly a 
coalition of middle-of-the-roaders and irreconcilables to kill the treaty. Mr. 
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Schriftgiesser adds little to the generally known facts of that great debate. 
But what is known is plainly told. 

The author offers no suggestion to explain what appears to be the strange 
friendship of Theodore Roosevelt and Cabot Lodge. They were frequent and 
intimate correspondents, addressing each other as Dear Theodore and Dear 
Cabot—Theodore who fulminated against the malefactors of great wealth, 
and Cabot who voted for the interests of business; Theodore who could 
split the Republican party in 1912, and Cabot who was unswervingly 
Republican following his momentary lapse in 1876. Even the regularity of 
Lodge in 1912 did not break that friendship. It lasted until Theodore’s 
death. 

Much care went into the preparation of this book. It is clear, interesting 
and usually just if not sympathetic. Numerous and powerful figures of Amer- 
ican politics flit through or linger on its pages: Aldrich, Watson, Borah, 
Beveridge, Root and others. They seem today to belong to a different era. 
This is not the last life of Lodge that will be written. There are still many 
private papers and letters of his time that are unpublished. In the meantime 
this work will serve us and serve us well. 

Manhattan College. BROTHER ALEXANDER JOSEPH. 


LITERATURE 


THE Wor_p oF WASHINGTON IrvinG. By Van Wyck Brooks. New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Company, 1944. Pp. 495. $3.75. 

When Van Wyck Brooks published Opinions of Oliver Allston, he 
produced, even in many of his ardent admirers, a feeling of dismay, for that 
book suffered much by comparison with The Flowering of New England and 
New England: Indian Summer, those earlier builders of his reputation, both 
as a stylist in English prose in his own right, and as this country’s ablest 
critic of letters. But now, with appearance of The World of Washington 
Irving, all is well again. The ponderous Oliver Allston adventure will be 
forgotten, or if remembered as dull, its dulness will be lighted by the bright- 
ness, sprightliness, and even brilliance of the previous Brooks. The real Van 
Wyck Brooks has now returned in this literary-cultural history of the Amer- 
ican scene, 1800 to 1840. 

In point of time The Flowering and Indian Summer, both devoted to the 
literary richness of New England, postdates The World of Washington 
Irving. The new book is also of broader and less provincial region, for it 
ranges from the east with its urban growing pains, through the south with 
its aristocratic and country-gentleman veneer. It travels in covered wagon 
away out west, over mountains and into the plains of the pioneers. This is 
a canvas too broad and too high for any painter in mere pigment colors, 
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but one which Van Wyck Brooks has filled with every shade and hue from 
all the variety of life the youth of the new republic held. 

It would seem that the World of Washington Irving is the emphatic word 
in the happy title. Though Irving is shown as a strong influence on letters 
both at home and abroad, and though the account of the man and his writing 
is a portrait of full length, Irving’s name and part in the drama of early 
American literature is not billed in larger type than the names of Cooper, 
Jefferson, Bryant, or Poe. Around Irving and these others, Brooks groups 
men of great cultural stature, some of whose names appear in chapter titles, 
while others and their deeds are unfamiliar or quite unknown save to the 
special student. There are Audubon and Wilson, both rival artist naturalists 
of the birds; Bartram, first a farmer, then botanist, suddenly become one, 
when he casually picked up a buttercup; Charles Brockden Brown, America’s 
first novelist; John P. Kennedy, another novelist; Samuel F. B. Morse, of 
telegraphic fame, but also an accomplished portrait painter; and for sheer 
human colorfulness without the distinction of great deeds, one was Anne 
Royall, “. .. legally convicted as a common scold. She spoke her mind without 
fear or favour, as she travelled about the country, like the tattered Parson 
Weems, selling her books,” . . . —and another was ‘“Pierpont Edwards of 
New Haven... the most accomplished rake in Connecticut .. . but, repenting 
at last, he entered the Catholic Church . . . and died in the odour of sanctity 
at a good old age.” 

Yes, the World of Washington Irving is most humanly mapped in this 
book, so extensively, so thoroughly, that in fact the portrayal of the “lesser 
lights” is its major achievement. If there were no other reason for this success, 
at least the sheer weight of amazing mass of intimate detail, skilfully inter- 
woven and related, brings it about. But there is another reason: so attractively 
(in a literal as well as in a literary sense) is Irving’s World painted in word 
and phrase, that it seems to take on an inviting fourth dimension. One feels 
not only able, but wishes to enter it. Hopefully, this thought is a hint to some 
smart modern publisher, who with Van Wyck Brooks for a guide, will give 
us a series of anthologies, drawn from the World of Washington Irving. 

And yet, what has just been said should not detract from the excellence 
found in Brook’s treatment of Irving himself, of Cooper, of Poe. All this is 
done with such thoroughness and insight into the personalities and powers 
of the fathers of America’s native literature, and into its national spirit, as 
to transcend the mere retailing of facts. Van Wyck Brooks has the gift of 
showing not only character, but the interinfluence of character upon character, 
so that the kind of thing nascent American literature, social life, and culture 


was, emerges. 
No crystal ball is needed in which to see the welcome sure to be accorded 
to The World of Washington Irving. 
Fordham University. Rosert E. Hoiianp. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE IN NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND. By Clarence 
Gohdes. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 191. $2.50. 
HAWTHORNE Critic or Society. By Lawrence Sargent Hall. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. xiii, 200. $3.00. 

HAWTHORNE THE ARTIST. FINE-ArT Devices 1n Fiction. By Leland 
Schubert. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. xi, 
181. $3.50. 

In answer to two notes which persist in casual criticism, Professor Gohdes 
has illustrated from publishers’ information not only that American books 
reached nineteenth-century English readers, thus giving the lie to the raised 
eyebrow of Sydney Smith, but that these books were enjoyed in large numbers, 
increased the publishing trade, affected British ways of thinking and writing, 
and had a distinct bearing on the rise of the democratic spirit abroad. 

Reprints and piracies, matching in quantity those which flooded the 
American market, appeared in England in steadily rising numbers after the 
War of 1812. In 1829, a critic in the Athenaeum was still to insist: “We do 
not believe America has a literature.” Yet, ten years after, the count indicates 
that more than 600 American titles had been reprinted in England, with 
Irving, Cooper and William Ellery Channing as well known as native 
authors. The death of the latter received more space in English newspapers 
than that of Southey. 

Copyright difficulties helped to enlarge the size of the buying public in 
both countries, but the extent to which American books found their way into 
English covers, in “series,” “cheap” and “railway” editions, and into newspaper 
columns, magazines and anthologies, has not been tabulated before. One 
publisher sold 20,000 copies of Susan Warner’s Queechy in one week; this 
character rivaled Little Nell in popularity; one copy of the same novelist’s 
Wide Wide World sold four times that number when reissued. In a single 
year, eighteen editions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin enriched forty different publish- 
ers; one firm sold half a million copies; Mrs. Stowe’s other novel, Dred, 
reached the 165,000 mark in 1856 alone. 

The sentimentalists were obviously in the lead in popularity, and it was 
the proud boast even of the better writers that they were out for the largest 
audience possible, and for the greatest income. Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, however, maintained a high place, and outsold most of its English 
rivals for a long period. The list of the other accepted writers reads like any 
thorough record of American literature. Toward the end of the century, the 
leaders, with the list of editions published abroad during two decades, were: 
Hawthorne (90), Holmes (70), Irving and Clemens (60), Lowell and 
Cooper (50), Howells (45), Poe (35), Emerson and Whittier (25), Whit- 
man and Thoreau (20), Bryant (15) and Melville (9). 
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The humorists were more influential than these, and their contribution 
changed the English language, affected the new journalese style, sired many 
weak imitations, and evoked such editorial blasts as that which desired the 
barring all American short fiction because it increased the tendency toward 
“wild exaggeration, anti-climax, and outrageous punning.” Lowell’s Biglow 
Papers and the work of Artemus Ward, Josh Billings, Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain were the most read and talked about; Holmes was considered less 
striking, but more “thoroughly American,” and was sponsored by Dickens 
and Thackeray with considerable enthusiasm. 

Most popular was Longfellow. In a long and thoughtful chapter on the 
reception of his work, and in the excellent Introduction which treats of the 
bookish relations of the two nations, the author is at his best. Elsewhere, 
expansive interpretation gives way before historical compilation, not as 
valuable at the moment as it will be to future workers in the field. The 
core of criticism lies in the comments on Longfellow and, even more sig- 
nificantly, in the scattered remarks on Emerson. The latter became a “high- 
priest” to England’s advanced thinkers. Froude attributed his “emancipation” 
from the Church of England to him; John Morley was touched by the 
cloudy New Englander; Max Miiller acknowledged his indebtedness in an 
introduction to Lectures on the Science of Religion; Professor Tyndall used 
him in class as the equivalent of Biblical texts; Herbert Spencer sought his 
advice; Sterling, Clough, George Eliot and, above all, Carlyle, admired the 
religious radicalism of the new leader. The mentality of this group becomes 
clearer from such linking. 

The author has talked of the popularity of the American novel, essay and 
poem, but makes little mention of the drama or of the American influence 
on the English stage. Yet this ranged from direct imitations and dramatiza- 
tions of Cooper’s Pilot and Spy and Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter to a series 
of plays on the first steamship voyages, the gunmen of Texas and the West; 
from pantomimes of Jim Crow to musical comedies based on such ballads 
as “Buffalo Girls.” Among the many unlisted English critics who spoke 
favorably of the New World is Aubrey de Vere, who corresponded with Amer- 
ica on behalf of Wordsworth, and wrote in England of the work of Long- 
fellow and Lowell. As a record of the facts, which is what the book clearly 
intends to be, it is a successful and magnetic finger post to continuing research. 

Two points made in Professor Gohdes’ study appear in the more limited, 
but more thoughtful work by Dr. Hall. One is the picture of an American 
literary man placed in a government position abroad and called on to make 
speeches and acquaintances which would keep the nations comparatively close. 
The other is that Hawthorne, in Liverpool, saw just how the popular influence 
crossed the Atlantic and what bearing it had on England at large over a long 
period of time. From the story of one man, on the spot for years, it appears 
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that the statistics of Professor Gohdes are not necessarily full indices of the 
Atlantic frame of mind. 

The major purpose of this study, however, is to indicate how Hawthorne 
came to “philosophize” about democracy and the social relationships of men 
and nations.-This very process reveals much about the man himself, who 
fumbled through inconsistencies to a working theory, an attitude which finally 
satisfied him, but which, had he lived beyond the Civil War, might also 
have proved untenable. This filling out of the biographical picture is valuable, 
and is documented defensively by relevant quotations. 

The struggle within Hawthorne is brilliantly presented. He was little 
interested in sociological problems. He was generally opposed to the abolition 
movement, and saw no escape from prevailing conditions; he was passingly 
concerned about bettering the lives of those who served in the American 
merchant marine; he tried Brook Farm as a utopian escape, but fled because 
he concluded that conscience or material activity was better for man’s spiritual 
or temporal advancement than such asocial temporizing. 

Through the period of the life discussed by Dr. Hall, Hawthorne was “at 
sixes and sevens” about the contradictory nature of human existence. He 
was not sure about the worth of the spoils system in government, although 
he made a personal fortune from it while abroad; he believed in idealism in 
government, but settled for easy compromise; he could not finally choose 
between laissez faire and Jacksonian democracy; he opposed philanthropy 
to individual effort, and changed fronts on that score. He could not determine 
the causes of poverty, and alternately condemned the poor as responsible 
for their state and the caste system of English social life for their lack of 
responsibility toward the underprivileged. His mind was occupied at one 
and the same time with a nostalgia for tradition and a nationalistic boasting 
that America (seen from a distance) was beyond such need for roots. 

This last point particularly upset his thinking. England had stability; 
America extemporized and suffered from growing pains. England was dig- 
nified, America still awkward; yet America was moving forward and England 
was not. England, he felt, could learn much from the younger nation, but 
he suspected that the two countries would never come close together. He saw 
too much suspicion and scorn where he was living, and too much deliberate 
or inescapable lack of understanding in the current press. Sometimes his 
patriotism was “intensive,” as when he looked for war between the two 
countries in 1856. At other times it remained “defensive,” employed in the 
face of an atmosphere which was foreign. Out of the mistiness which allowed 
him to juxtapose two contradictory notes—England as a “sanctuary” of 
unaltered manners, marked by “the fragrance of old learning,” and England 
foolish enough to continue “playing with such a toy” as pomp and distinc- 
tion—he was to reach the conclusion that one or the other country had to 
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change, and that it was England which had to accept democracy in order 
to survive. 

Even in his confusion, Hawthorne remained different from the other writers 
of his day. “Unlike Henry James, Hawthorne could not set his seal upon” 
the existing social tradition; “and lacking the glandular mysticism of Whitman 
he was unable to rejoice unreservedly” in a completely ideal form of society. 
He reached a satisfactory compromise: 

His stand in the matter was more democratic than James’s, broader and more 
critical than Whitman’s, and more political than that of the experimentalists. On the 
basis of a hereditary attachment and historical divergence, he was tempted to 
visualize, through a grafting of the traditionalism of England to the progressiveness 
of America, something like a better social arrangement for mankind in so far as it 
was practicable on earth (pp. 85-86). 


The third of these American studies is the least satisfactory. Dr. Schubert 
has entered the lists of those who are relating written art with plastic, musical 
and similar esthetic esperiences. This can be done to a degree, and can be 
noted in a work of fiction after the event. Whether Hawthorne himself 
consciously tried for color patter, rhythmic effect, musical sound, and to what 
extent he was so deliberate, cannot be proved. There are many interesting 
comments on the agreement of the arts, and many good observations on 
Hawthorne’s use of balance, contrast and design. It is more probable that 
the artist wrote to create certain effects; it is dangerous to assume that his 
hand was poised over each one which the modern reader observes. 

Fordham University. JAMES Epwarp Tosin. 


Tue Book or Marcery Kempe. A Modern version by W. Butler-Bowdon. 
With an Introduction by R. W. Chambers. New York: The Devin-Adair 
Company, 1944. Pp. xxviii, 243. $3.75. 

This is a transcription from Middle into Modern English of The Book of 
Margery Kempe which was discovered in 1934 and first published by the 
Early English Text Society in 1936. It is well known that the most striking 
exemplars of individualism which the Middle Ages have to offer are mystics, 
and Margery Kempe, by her own account, belongs to this group. The 
Renaissance and the present-day world might rightly regard hers as a one- 
sided development of the individual. And if readers are perplexed and 
astounded by her behavior, they will note that she constantly achieved the same 
effect among her contemporaries; and that whatever judgments are passed 
upon her today were anticipated in her own time. Today, no doubt, the 
worst opinions will be substantiated by the very latest methods. The thought 
has probably occurred to some readers that the application of an old-fashioned 
and a literary method to Margery Kempe might produce some rather interest- 
ing results. What would Walter Savage Landor have made of an imaginary 
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conversation between Margery Kempe and, let us say, St. Teresa of Avila, 
or Queen Elizabeth, or Lady Mary Wortley Montagu? 

It is to be hoped that Margery Kempe’s narrative, in the original and in 
the present version, will circulate widely, for the Middle Ages stand in sore 
need of the kind of information which it contains. Margery Kempe’s picture 
of her period may not have as much to recommend it as the other created by 
the uncritical and romantic apologists; but here is life as it was lived and 
seen by one extraordinary “creature,” as she calls herself, not a tawdry and 
a specious excogitation of life as it supposedly was. It might not be altogether 
pleasing and pretty, on the whole, and the whole should be emphasized, since 
there are passages in which Margery Kempe, even within her limitations, 
beats the modern imaginative writer at his own game. For having made her 
choice, she lived her life to the hilt. 


Fordham University. RicHArRD H. PERKINSON. 


SociAL CriTIcIsM IN PopuLAR RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. By Helen C. White. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. Pp. 330. $3.50. 

Miss White, Professor of English at the University of Wisconsin, in this 
study adds the sixteenth century to her other interests. She has already given 
us solid scholarly work in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and she 
is, besides, a novelist of no mean talent. The present book seems to this 
reviewer, however, not as successful as some of her earlier writing.. She is 
attempting in it a survey of sermons, tracts, pamphlets and broadsides 
published during the ferment of the Reformation in England, in order to 
discover to what extent the writers of this literature preserved or altered 
traditional Christian teaching on such matters as the distribution of wealth, 
submission to authority, usury, almsgiving, and kindred topics. She seems 
also to be glancing at the influence of this literature on contemporary social 
practice. 

As a survey the volume succeeds very well in analyzing and interpreting 
many texts. Miss White was most industrious during the year she devoted 
to this work among the MSS and first editions of the Huntington Library 
as a Guggenheim Fellow, and “no wight can pinch” either at her learning 
or her honest documentation. The impression will not away, however, that 
this book is written too close to the texts to allow adequate ventilation of 
its materials. Nor does the style of the book mitigate the particularity and 
monotony of its contents. 

The author begins with a statement of the theme which the individual 
chapters illustrate in great detail: “That the sixteenth century reformers 
inherited a tradition of social-religious criticism from which they made their 
own selections, and which they carried on to their own ends, often, in all 
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probability, not entirely aware of what they were doing” (p. 2). Chapter I, 
“The Piers Plowman Tradition,” presents Langland’s poems as an expression 
of the central tradition of Christian social criticism. It then examines 
Wyclif’s transformation of Langland’s work. To Miss White Wyclif is 
still “in the main orthodox in his doctrine” (she even means his teaching on 
transsubstantiation!), but his attack on social evils centers in the clergy, 
especially in the friars: their wealth is to be given to the poor. The “Piers 
Plowman’”’ tradition continues into the mid-sixteenth century (cf. Robert 
Crowley’s Piers Plowman’s Exhortation unto the Lordes, Knightes, and 
Burgoysses of the Parlymenthouse, 1550), but the social attack usually ends 
up in an onslaught on the Church. 

The reader of this study is struck by the frequency vith which sixteenth- 
century Protestant preachers express their disappointment in the expectations 
of the good to be reaped from the suppression of the monasteries (cf. in this 
connection especially Ch. III, ““The Reformers and the Wealth of the 
Church”). Simon Fish, writing in 1546, vents this disillusionment in words 
that were to be used again and again: 


But alas thei [the beggars] failed of theyr expectation and are now in more penurye 
than ever they were. For, although the sturdy beggars gat all the devotion of the 
good charitable people from them yet had the pore impotent creatures some relefe 
of theyr scrappes, where as nowe they have nothyng. Then had they hospitals, and 
almeshouses to be lodged in, but nowe they lye and storve in the stretes. 


One wonders whether all the preachers were too naive to realize that, as 
Brooks Adams put it half a century ago, “strictly speaking, the Church of 
England never had a faith, but vibrated between the orthodoxy of the ‘Six 
Articles’ and the Calvinism of the ‘Lambeth Articles,’ according to the 
exigencies of real estate.”” Or has Miss White been taken in? Does she realize 
that the Tudor aristocracy made use of the preachers to inculcate submission 
to authority for their own purposes? (cf. Ch. V, “Submission.”) It is in 
thus failing to see the words and intentions of the preachers in their complete 
historical setting that the author sometimes disappoints the reader. 

In her study of St. Thomas More’s Utopia and its imitators (Ch. II, 
“The Utopia and Commonwealth Traditions”), Miss White has little that 
is unknown. In Hythloday’s approach to the problems of society, she sees 
more of Langland than of Plato. She finds it difficult, however, to make up 
her mind about the complete intention of the Utopia, and she has no definite 
conclusions to draw. The Utopia is admittedly elusive; one always sees the 
ironic, detached face of Erasmus behind it. In the later writers of the 
“commonwealth tradition” Miss White detects “a tendency to a growing 
secular materialism.” This should not be attributed to More’s influence. 

On the matters of usury, greed, and the duty of almsgiving (chapters VI, 
VII, VIII), the author shows the preachers and writers of the sixteenth 
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century to have been as traditional as circumstances permitted. “Under the 
circumstances the remarkable thing is not that they preached patience to the 
poor but that they preached restraint and charity to the rich. Anxious as 
most of the preachers were not to disturb the status quo, sincerely as most 
of them believed that whatever the social ills of the time, they were not 
to be weighed against the religious blessings [within a single generation the 
relation of Christ’s flesh and blood to the bread and wine of Communion 
was changed five times by royal proclamation or act of Parliament], it still 
remains true that within the limits we have suggested, the preachers tried to 
do their social duty.” Attacks on merchants abound. Usurers are vehemently 
denounced with words and arguments still drawn from St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Miss White indeed finds that the theme of usury is the burden 
of more sermons and passages in sermons on the social ills of the time than 
any other single vice in contemporary life. The teaching of these writers 
on greed varies little from the medieval and Christian doctrine. Wealth is 
not condemned as an evil per se, but only in its abuses. Economic ills are 
still made secondary in viciousness to moral evil. 

The teaching on alms, too, remains orthodox. A special difficulty arose 
in this matter because of the Protestant doctrine regarding good works. The 
preachers recognized that the Protestant doctrine of salvation by faith alone 
made good works of little account and so produced uncharitableness. Even 
Calvin stated that “there be many swine, whiche with filthy blasphemies 
defile the doctrine of predestination.” The author is forced to conclude, with 
Tawney, Weber, and others, that in their attacks on usury and greed the 
preachers failed, “‘as the successful expansion of the new age of industry and 
commerce bears witness” (p. 281). Yet she thinks that, on the whole, they 
did have some success in moving some of the new rich to share their surplus 
with the needy. I do not see how such an inference could be substantiated. 
And even if this were possible, it would still be reasonable to conclude, with 
Miss White, that “it can hardly be said that this was any innovation in the 
life of England. Rather it was the carrying forward of an ancient tradition 
into new conditions and circumstances.” 

This volume will prove useful to historians of society and literature. It 
does present and organize many little known and some unknown documents. 
But it does not by itself tell the whole story, nor is the story that it tells 
so clear and emphatic that he who runs may read. 


Marquette University. Victor M. Hamm. 


Tue Fortunes or FaustaFF. By J. Dover Wilson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 143. $2.25. 
Falstaff is incomparably the greatest comic character in our literature, but 
the enthusiasm for him which the Romantic critics have been nurturing since 
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Maurice Morgann’s notable Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John 
Falstaff in 1777 has largely obscured the true nature of the Henry IV plays. 
Probably the most influential single contribution to Falstaff criticism, so far 
as modern readers are concerned, is Bradley’s Oxford lecture on The 
Rejection of Falstaff. Though a closely reasoned exposition, the lecture in its 
sentimental affection for the old sinner betrays the influence of the Morgann 
essay and of nineteenth-century criticism in general. To account for the 
violence which this inordinate attachment to Falstaff does to the expressed 
intentions of the Henry IV plays, Bradley proposed the theory, now widely 
accepted, that Shakespeare’s creative imagination was altogether too success- 
ful, gave Falstaff too much vitality and human appeal, and consequently upset 
the structural coherence of the two-part drama. 

By an admirably carefui and detailed examination of the plays, Dover 
Wilson successfully challenges the Bradley theory. By resolutely clearing 
his mind of the many inherited preconceptions that we have concerning 
Falstaff, he has managed to see in Shakespeare’s text many touches which 
prepare the audience for the final rejection of Falstaff by Prince Hal. The 
analysis is convincing. 

There is nothing startlingly novel in Dover Wilson’s approach. His essay 
is very much in the current of modern Shakespearean criticism. Thus, for 
example, he emphasizes the importance of considering contemporary stage 
conventions. Too many critics have felt that Hal shows himself callous and 
hypocritical in his famous soliloquy “I know you all, and will awhile 
uphold / The unyoked humour of your idleness.” Such an opinion utterly 
ignores the inevitability of dramatic conventions and the acceptability of such 
conventions to audiences. Dover Wilson further reminds his readers of the 
necessity of adverting to the Elizabethan environment if they would properly 


understand the plays. 


Prince Hal and Falstaff . . . embodied in dramatic form a miscellaneous congeries 
of popular notions and associations, almost all since gone out of mind, in origin quasi- 
historical or legendary, pagan and Christian, ethical and political, theatrical, 


topographical, and even gastronomic. 


He also is at pains to stress the fact that peculiar rules for logic prevail 
in the make-believe world of the theater. In connection with this, he 
perspicaciously points out that a good actor “is perfectly capable of exhibiting 
extreme terror and complete self-possession at one and the same time.” 
Approached in this fashion, the old problem of Falstaff’s cowardice has no 
genuine existence at all. 

Of particular interest are Dover Wilson’s comments on how Falstaft 
should be played in Part II. They not only show an acute awareness of the 
transformation of Falstaff’s character after the fraudulent triumphs of 
Shrewsbury but also reveal a healthy awareness of the importance of stage 
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business in bringing out dramatic implications. Dover Wilson’s suggestions 
seem to be thoroughly justified by the text and carried out on the stage 
would undoubtedly do much to win acceptance of his view of Falstaff. 

It is not the proper concern of this book to inquire into the origins of the 
cult of Falstaff. The question, however, is one of compelling interest and in 
his summary’ Dover Wilson alludes to a suggestion he made in an earlier 
book, The Essential Shakespeare, that “Falstaff, for all his descent from a 
medieval devil, has become a kind of god in the mythology of modern man, 
a god who does for our imaginations very much what Bacchus or Silenus 
did for those of the ancients.” There is no doubt of the enormous attractive- 
ness of Falstaff, not only to us who are the heirs of Morgan and Bradley, 
but also to Shakespeare’s contemporaries and to pre-Romantic audiences. 
There is no simple formula to explain him; we only know that it would 
be a most parlous thing to sit in solemn moral judgment on him. On the 
other hand, however much we may love the knave, we should not allow 
ourselves to be blinded to Hal’s nobility, to the magnificent theme of the 
Henry IV plays, or to the eloquence of Shakespeare’s proclaiming of principles 
of law and order. Dover Wilson’s essay brings us back to the sounder ethical 
consciousness and to the more balanced judgment of such a critic as Johnson. 

New Orleans. Grover Cronin, Jr. 


THOMAS TRAHERNE. By Gladys I. Wade. With a selected bibliography of 
criticism. By Robert Allerton Parker. Princeton University Press, 1944. 
Pp. x, 269. $3.00. 

The lay reader usually approaches Christian mysticism hesitantly and with 
veneration but finds the mentality of the mystic almost incomprehensible. 
It is greatly to the credit of Miss Gladys Wade that she has been able to 
present Thomas Traherne, who was rescued from oblivion by Bertram Dobell, 
as a real human being who, by accepting at face value the assurance that 
Jesus came so that believers “might have life and have it more abundantly,” 
was able to become as a little child and find upon this earth a felicity, a zest of 
living that is reserved to those who possess the Kingdom of God in their 
hearts. “Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive,” writes Wordsworth of a 
certain period of his life, “but to be young was very heaven”; but his transient 
rapture is a pale thing in comparison with that of our poet, who thus describes 
the joyous life: 

Your enjoyment of the world is never right, till every morning you awake in 
Heaven; see yourself in your Father’s Palace; and look upon the skies, the earth, and 


the air, as Celestial Joys: having such a reverend esteem of all, as if you were among 
the Angels. The bride of a monarch, in her husband’s chamber, hath no such causes 


of delight as you. 
You never enjoy the world aright, till the Sea itself floweth in your veins, till you 


are clothed with the heavens, and crowned with the stars; and perceive yourself 
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to be the sole heir of the whole world, and more than so, because men are in it who 
are every one sole heirs as well as you. Till you can sing and rejoice and delight 
in God, as misers do in gold, and Kings in sceptres, you never enjoy the world. 

Till your spirit filleth the whole world, and the stars are your jewels; till you are 
as familiar with the ways of God in all Ages as with your walk and table; till you 
are intimately acquainted with that shady nothing out of which the world was made; 
till you love men so as to desire their happiness, with a thirst equal to the zeal of 
your own; till you delight in God for being good to all: you never enjoy the world. 


The strange thing about Traherne is that his way of life as interpreted by 
Miss Wade seems not only credible but within the power of attainment of 
ordinary human beings. 

Several years ago, Miss Wade produced the standard edition of Traherne’s 
poems, and the present work is an outgrowth of that study and of her pains- 
taking and fruitful search of manuscript records for biographical data. 
Further research may bring additional details to light, but it is unlikely that 
the poet will ever have a more sympathetic and penetrating biographer. From 
her discoveries and her careful reading of Traherne’s poetry against the back- 
ground of his prose, Miss Wade has been able to glean important facts and 
impressions and also to enlarge the canon of Traherne’s works. In only two 
instances does she appear to miss the point. On page 43, Miss Wade omits to 
identify the source of Meditations 27 to 35 with the plea of Dives that angels 
might be sent to his brethren on earth with a direct revelation of truth. The 
second instance is more important. As a child, Traherne “had no thoughts that 


were impure; Esteeming both Women and Men God’s work, [he] was 
secure.” But, he continues, 


Wantonness and Avarice got in... 

A House, a Woman’s Hand, a piece of Gold, 

A Feast, a costly Suit, a beauteous Skin 

That vy’d with Ivory, I did behold; 

And all my Pleasure was in Sin. 

Suppose a curious and fair woman. Some have seen the beauties of Heaven in such 

a person. It is a vain thing to say they loved too much. ... They loved it not too much, 
but upon false causes. .. . They love a creature for sparkling eyes and curled hair, 
lily breasts and ruddy cheeks. ... And so, being defective to other things, perish by a 
seeming excess to that. 


“Who this girl was,” says Miss Wade, “that troubled the lad with her white 
skin and the touch of her hands we do not know.” But was it, could it have 
been, a “girl”? The associated ideas are significant: “a House, a Woman’s 
Hand, a piece of Gold, a Feast, a costly Suit, a beauteous Skin that vy’d with 
Ivory”—surely these tell of the seduction of a sensitive, imaginative youth at 
the hands of a mature, voluptuous woman, a kind of Venus-and-Adonis story, 
possibly the sort of experience young William Shakespeare had, save that Anne 
Hathaway was a rural maid instead of (probably) an Oxford matron. 
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Three or four things are essential to the understanding of Traherne and 
the proper evaluation of his work. He antedated by many years the better- 
known English poets, Blake and Wordsworth for instance, in his appreciation 
of the importance of childhood and in his love of Nature; he anticipated Walt 
Whitman in his use of prose that is poetry; and he was a rationalistic Christian 
Platonist and mystic. These were the surprising accomplishments of a man 
who lived only a few months longer than Byron. 

The concluding chapters discuss the merits of Traherne’s poetry and prose 
and his position as a neo-Platonist, and few will be disposed to disagree or 
to charge the author with excess of enthusiasm. She is well aware of her 
subject’s limitations and so presents his claims to literary greatness with due 
moderation. 


He failed to be a great poet. Primarily, I believe it was because he never perceived 
the true function of poetry. He turned to it by a sort of instinct, and because his 
hero David was also a poet. Yet he did not ever perceive the creative power of 
»oetic imagination. He knew that the mind was a creative force, creating those worlds 
wherein it moves; but the function of poetry for him was but to comment on those 
worlds. He trusted reason too much, and imagination too little. Poetry for him “brings 
down the highest Mysteries to sense and keeps them there.” But the highest mysteries 
are not to be so brought. He was not content to take us into his own fair worlds 
of vision, and to awaken in us his own emotion. The ethical teaching must be explicit, 
and the radiancy of his joy is clouded from us by the moral. So great indeed was the 
authentic fire in him that we do feel its heat and glow in spite of him; but we feel 
it most immediately when the didacticism is clothed in a concept that is itself lovely—as 
childhood or the beauty of nature. 


Miss Wade is equally sound in her insistence on Traherne’s independence of 


thought and the force of his intellect. 
The Folger Shakespeare Library. James G. McManaway. 


DrINK FROM THE Rock. Selected Poems from Spirit, A Magazine of 
Poetry. New York: The Catholic Poetry Society of America, 1944. Pp. 
124. $1.50. 

To this collection of verse, selected from the contributors of Spirit, official 
publication of the Poetry Society of America, Helen C. White, author of 
several well-known novels, writes the introduction. In it she says that to read 
the anthology “‘is to live . . . the intellectual history of the last decade so far 
as that intellectual history is revealed in the writing and the reading and the 
study of poetry.” Moreover, one reads on the inside slip of the dust-cover 
that Spirit accepts for publication . . . “only those poems by members which 
satisfy a definite and high standard of quality”; and that it “also maintains 
a Bureau of Criticism through which it works with poet-members to help 


them attain these standards.” 
Had the editors not been so intent upon the pursuit of the intellectual, 
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better poetry might have been chosen. Throughout the book there seems to 
this reviewer to be a striving for over-sophistication; an imitation of that 
hard incisiveness, that obscurity which on the surface appears profound—all 
of which is the manner and the method of the so-called school of modern 
poetry. A good example of this kind of obscurity may be found in the first 
poem in the volume. It is called “Bitter Clover.” 


Now give the shining wheel its due, 
The merit of the piston’s drive, 
The crooked cog that turns and twists, 
And all the splendid metal hive 


That stores its honey to our will 
In honeycombs we do not own; 

That links its sinew with the lake 
And roots itself in shelving stone. 


This unimpassioned world that moves 
As quietly and sure as fate 

Will leave its hive and swarm upon 
The master’s hand or soon or late, 


Will leave him witless as the wind 
To wander where his fancy list 

With honey clogging in his speech 
And blue fire running in his wrist. 


On the whole, in this anthology there is a lack of spontaneity of thought 
and expression, together with simplicity of sweetness and light. There are 
decided echoes of Alice Meynell, G. K. Chesterton, Elinor Wylie, Francis 
Thompson, and others. There are brief flashes here and there of the-authentic 
stuff of poetry; and there are several poems that make one pause to read 
more than once. I should like to mention the following as examples of good 
poetry: “Knell,” by George Chapman; “On Venerating a Relic,” by Alice 
E. Clear; “Elect,” by Francis Carlin; and ‘““The Annunciation,” by Rosamond 


Haas. 


Loyola University, New Orleans, La. CuHar.zs J. Quirk. 


La Quite vE Jor. By Patrice de la Tour du Pin. Paris: Librairie Gal- 
limard; Montreal: Editions Variétés, 1944. Pp. 112. $0.60. 
Orient and Lz Cas ServiEN. By Paul Valéry. Montreal: Editions Variétés, 


1944. Pp. 112. $0.60. 
Le Vercer. By Claude Dablon. Montreal: Le Messager Canadien, 1944. 


Pp. 204. $0.75. 
La Quéte de Joie is a collection of poems on subjects as varied as only a 
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French poet can visualize. They are profound and thought-provoking; they 
differ from Baudelaire’s and Valéry’s symbolism and from the overdone 
realism of French poetry of recent times. De la Tour du Pin makes his poetry 
not an end but a means for understanding human beings and their aspirations, 
examining life, particularly why we are here and, in doing this, the poet 
simply and naturally draws near to God. The poet has been a German prisoner 
almost since the outset of the war and has consequently not given further 
proof of his talents. Should he continue in the same spirit, the finesse of 
language, the fluency of the verse manifested in La Quéte de Joie, he would 
undoubtedly be one of the greatest poets of our era. 

In Orient and Le Cas Servien we find an example of solidarity amongst 
French poets and writers. Valéry is not the author of Orient but simply the 
protecteur of Pius Servien whom he presents to us through some of the latter’s 
gems inspired by the mystic Orient. To make the presentation complete, he 
explains Servien’s style, exotic pictures, poetical rhythm, qualities and inspira- 
tions. Valéry’s praise should be sufficient recommendation of the poet’s worth 
and talents. 

Le Verger is a French-Canadian novel dealing with a middle-class family 
and its problems. Local problems it is true, but which still show the influence 
of their French forefathers several centuries ago. For example, the conflict 
in choice among young men and women between the religious vocation and 
marital state is as old as the land of Christian France. This novel has great 
merit in that it depicts clearly and simply with charm and decency the 
intimate life of “les Canadiens.” 

Fordham University. BasiLtE G. D’OUAKIL. 


PHILOSOPHY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOsopHy. By Paul J. Glenn. St. Louis: Herder 

Book Co., 1944. Pp. viii, 408. $3.00. 

Philosophy is a wisdom that deals with all that is real for the purpose of 
understanding what being is and what its principles are. Because it deals 
with the realities that are most intelligible (circa maxime intelligibilia 
versatur), it is supreme wisdom, and cannot be subordinated to less exalted 
sciences and arts, or become a means of proficiency in them. No, philosophy 
is an end in itself, a good that is worthy and satisfying (bonum honestum et 
delectabile), but assuredly not of itself useful (non utile). No one, then, 
should study it to better his social or economic position, or even his intellectual 
possibilities—though all these advantages, and many others may follow the 
study of philosophy. Man must philosophize because his intellect is made 
to contemplate truth, the noblest, the most profound truth—absolute truth. 
Any attempt, consequently, to reduce philosophy to a mere practical and use- 
ful science must of its very nature be a denial and destruction of philosophy. 
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The reader paging through Father Glenn’s latest book, An Introduction 
to Philosophy, cannot but admire the wealth of material that has been 
gathered together. At the same time such a reader may gain the impression 
that philosophy is not much more than a well-ordered, clearly presented series 
of philosophical assertions, the knowledge of which may prove exceedingly 
useful in our life. Indeed wisdom, that is, philosophical wisdom, is defined 
by Father Glenn as “to work for a good purpose” (p. 3), or as “the things 
worth knowing and working for” (p. 3); and this definition is perfectly 
exemplified and clarified by the rather formidable array of facts of which 
the book is composed. The reader is overwhelmed with facts; names are 
mentioned, dates given, theories stated, questions answered without being 
asked, terms explained and definitions produced. We look in vain for a 
philosophical problem which would excite intellectual curiosity, or establish 
and later develop the philosophical attitude in the student. Time and again 
we are told that this is this; what we should really like to known is why 
this is this, or at least why it matters what this is. Though a book of introduc- 
tion cannot go very far in solving problems, it ought to state the great ones, 
such as the problem of the one and the many, the problems of knowledge, 
and the problem of action; and most of all, it ought to give a reader an 
exciting glimpse of reality. 

When we compare Father Glenn’s Introduction with similar treatises by 
Maritain, Sertillanges and De Wulf, its deficiency becomes more evident. 
Philosophy seeks the ultimate answer to the problem: what is reality. It is 
essential that a book which intends to introduce philosophy should posit the 
problem of philosophy, should propose it according to the true philosophical 
method, and in such a manner as to arouse in the student a desire to know 
the ultimates. These three factors—that is, the placing of the problem, the 
interesting manner and, most of all, the philosophical method—are found 
in the books of introduction by the above-mentioned authors; they are not 
found in Father Glenn’s Introduction. 

It seems to me that the weakness of Father Glenn’s work lies principally 
in the lack of philosophical method. The philosophical method is neither that 
of factual exposition, nor that of history, though at times it may partially 
employ one or the other. The philosophical method is formal, that is, it 
consists in establishing our mode of thought in the third degree of abstraction. 
In a word, it is the metaphysical method. Any philosophical work, to be truly 
such, should be founded upon what Aristotle calls the “first philosophy” ; 
and, consequently, an introduction to philosophy must introduce the student 
to the metaphysical method. Metaphysics it is which should give the leitmotif 
and establish the formal mode of thought in the search to be undertaken. 
One should be made to rise to the abstraction of the philosopher in order to 
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face the problem of philosophy. A work of introduction which fails to 
understand and to present the absolute formality of metaphysical thought is 
reduced to the stature of a brief encyclopedia of philosophical terms and 
conclusions. Such a factual presentation will necessarily remain in the first 
degree of abstraction, and therefore will fail to propose correctly the great 
problems of philosophy. True, while the philosopher deals with reality, he 
does not scorn facts, for they are the necessary point of departure for his 
thought. The work of the philosopher, however, is not merely to order 
facts, but rather to understand the real. Being, not facts, is the object of 
philosophy. 

Moreover we should not forget that the material object of this science 
embraces all beings whether material or spiritual. Philosophy is the most 
universal and absolute science. Its conclusions, the great principles of limita- 
tion, of causality and of finality are not applicable merely to spiritual beings; 
they are applicable to material beings as well. In view of this, it is difficult 
to understand the definition of metaphysics given in Father Glenn’s Introduc- 
tion, that it is “the science of non-material real being” (p. 229). 

It may be that with this phrase Father Glenn wishes to indicate that in 
metaphysics we do not consider whether the being is material or not; or 
in other words, that we abstract from its materiality; or to put it more clearly, 
that we are in the third degree of abstraction. But abstraction is not negation, 
and to deny the material is not to abstract from matter; and because we 
abstract from matter whether sensible or intelligible, we do not necessarily 
affirm that such a being is “non-material.” By no means do we limit our 
consideration of truth to the angelic choirs, to God, and to the soul of man 
separated from its body. Our concern is ens in quantum ens; we are in the 
world of transcendentals, of act and potency, of the one and the many; and 
our conclusions must be true as applied to material as well as spiritual beings. 
For this abstraction, which is the highest moment in human intellectual ex- 
perience, is the state of mind required for philosophizing. The sad and 
disastrous defeats which “Christian philosophy,” as Mr. Gilson calls it, has 
suffered in the past, were due fundamentally to this, that philosophers, failing 
to rise to this degree of abstraction, placed philosophy on the level of ex- 
perimental science, and consequently destroyed it. It is the failure to reach 
such an abstraction that is responsible for the irrational aberrations of modern 
non-Thomistic philosophy. I repeat: the problem of philosophy is not one of 
historical fact, nor of experimental fact; it transcends the order of sense and 
can never be known by it. Father Glenn’s Introduction does not furnish a 
true philosophical method for discovering and understanding that problem 
which challenges the human mind in its endeavor to reach the ultimates. 

St. Louis University. HENRI RENARD. 
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Tue Puitosopuy or Beinc. By Henri Renard, S.J. Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Company, 1943. Pp. 256. $2.50. 

This book is what the author intends it to be: “a clear, concise, and unified 
presentation of the metaphysics of St. Thomas” (Author’s foreword, p. 3). 
It is remarkable for the skill with which it handles the most abstract inner 
core of the doctrine of St. Thomas, putting it within reach of the beginner 
without sacrificing the intensity and abstract power of the thought of the 
Angelic Doctor. There is an ample choice of relatively simple texts which 
make for a more direct contact with what we may call the “style of thought” 
of St. Thomas. It is a mark of an author’s authenticity in the presentation 
of a doctrine when it can stand the test of comparison by direct quotation. 
And Father Renard’s certainly can do this. 

As a textbook for a class in Thomistic metaphysics it would be invaluable. 
It combines the fruits of thorough scholarship with a ready adaptability to the 
use of the classroom. 

Occasionally the author relates the doctrine of St. Thomas to that of other 
thinkers. Such a procedure necessarily entails a certain simplification, for in 
a book of this sort an adequate presentation of these doctrines and their 
proper refutation would transcend the frame of reference and become harmful 
to the practical aims of such a work. However it may be asked whether such 
a manner of presentation may not result in a misleading oversimplification. 

This book will certainly prove to be most helpful to the students of 
Thomistic philosophy. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart. BALDUIN V. SCHWARZ. 


Tue Puitosopuy oF Marsiwio Ficino. By Paul Oskar Kristeller. Trans- 
lated by Virginia Conant. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 
Pp. xii, 441. $4.50. 

Number Six of the Columbia Studies in Philosophy is not only the first 
study of Ficino to appear in English but also an expanded and revised version 
of the German original and of its previously published Italian translation. 
One may say without exaggeration that it is the most careful and com- 
prehensive account of Ficino’s philosophy that has appeared in print to date. 

After a brief introduction which outlines his method of procedure and 
gives the historical background needed for an understanding of Ficino’s philo- 
sophical position, Professor Kristeller sets forth a careful and complete analysis 
of the most important parts of Ficino’s philosophy under two main headings: 
“Being and the Universe,” “Soul and God.” As the chapter titles make 
clear, the first section deals with Ficino’s metaphysical and epistemological 
doctrines, and the second with his psychological, ethical, and religious views, 
as well as his theory of aesthetics. Close attention is paid throughout to the 
various recent monographs on different phases of Ficino’s philosophy which 
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are listed as secondary sources in the bibliography. Kristeller’s principal task, 
however, is an exposition of this philosophy as a whole by means of abundant 
quotations fully analyzed, and copiously annotated summaries, the source 
of which is Ficino’s major work, the Theologia Platonica. 

An adequate evaluation of Professor Kristeller’s achievement is impossible 
without reference to the works of Ficino himself, to which, unfortunately, the 
present reviewer has no access. The relatively few passages cited from the 
Commentary on Plato’s Symposium are competently handled, as may be seen 
by comparing them with the original text recently edited by Sears Reynolds 
Jayne (University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XIX, No. 1, 1944). Miss 
Conant’s English version of the same passages compares favorably with the 
translation which Jayne made to accompany his text; the former is often 
more forceful and closer to the Latin. 

Students of the philosophy of St. Thomas will be particularly interested in 
comparing Ficino’s use of such terms as “primum in aliquo genere” with the 
concepts expressed in similar terms by the medieval Scholastics. On the whole, 
a careful study of Professor Kristeller’s analysis leaves the reader with the 
impression that this well-known Christian Platonist of the Renaissance is 
worthy of serious attention not only as humanist but as a philosopher. 

Loyola University, Chicago. JoHN WELLMUTH. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GIAMBATTISTA Vico. Translated from the Italian 
by Max Harold Fisch and Thomas Goddard Bergin. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 240. $2.50. 

This study of the life and influence of Giambattista Vico is welcome, for 
it will serve to familiarize American scholars with the name of a man who 
has been obscure to them, and yet whose original thinking is easily comparable 
to the greatness of those better known and accepted as giants of intellect. 
The reason for the obscurity is naively given by the authors (p. 20) : “Because 
the prestige of Italian culture had sharply declined in the intervening century, 
and the lead had passed to France and England.” In the midst of torpor, 
Vico came along with a new and decisive idea. For a long time hardly anyone 
of note saw the beauty and value of the idea. Churchmen shied away from 
it for thought it seemed to be free of heresy it was not Scholastic, while the 
others shrugged it away with the old, “What good can come out of Italy?” 
But later, because the idea had merit, thinkers appropriated it, dressed it 
up in their own terminology, and gave it to the world as their own with 
consequent acclaim. 

The authors bring out this interesting fact rather clearly by citing Vico’s 
later influence in Italy, Germany, France, England, and also the United 
States. They have as well a subchapter whose burden it is to show its effect 
on Marx and Engels. 
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Vico’s contribution to thought was original and sound. It should have won 
him recognition in his day. It did not to any extent for reasons already alleged, 
and because Vico did not join in the hue and cry of that day in attacking the 
Church or Christian principles to prove himself original and progressive. In 
recent years, the world is beginning to recognize his claims to its gratitude. 

The book, then, attempts an act of justice long delayed to the memory of a 
splendid genius. Dedicated as it is to Croce and Nicolini, who in Italy have 
been Vico’s warmest admirers, it reflects their patient research and brilliant 
introspections in appraisal of his genius. Vico has aroused and is arousing this 
championing by scholars outside the Church. Yet he was, and remained 
through many vexatious experiences, a deeply convinced and pious Catholic. 
The authors tend to disparage this by referring to it as a “prudential con- 
fession of faith,” or “pious scruples,” but the fact remains, which they 
finally concede, that “he was a devout Catholic.” He led a simple, but 
exemplary life, and as such he can be regarded as an exponent of the best 
in Catholic laicism. Most of the Church’s philosophers have been clerics. 
The few lay ones have more often than not gone afield. Vico did not. It is 
true he had no relish for (perhaps no true understanding of) Scholasticism. 
But he is the one who almost single-handed weakened the strangle hold on 
Italy which Cartesianism had secured, thus helping the cause of sound 
Christian thinking. 

Croce’s adulation puts Vico under a cloud for unwary Catholics. In- 
tellectuals, such as Croce and Gentile, have made it appear that there is much 
in Vico that is unfavorable to Catholic thought, and they have hailed him 
as a morning star to the dawn of their liberalism. Vico was, in fact, a 
precursor heralding not the day of unorthodox liberalism but of the harmony 
possible and desirable between religion and science. The authors take their 
cue from Croce and must be read in that light. Apart from this, the work 
is creditable, and it may serve the very useful purpose, now that we have 
something in English on Vico, of awakening Catholic thinkers to a better 
appreciation of one who valiantly fought their battles years ago. 

Caldwell College. Paut C. Perrotta. 





ANSWER TO Skeptics. A Translation of St. Augustine’s Contra Academicos. 
By Denis J. Kavanagh, O.S.A., $.T.M., with an Introduction by Rudolph 
Arbesmann, O.S.A., Ph.D. New York: Cosmopolitan Science and Art 
Service Co., Pp. xxi, 269. $2.50. 

THE SouiLoguies oF St. AuGusTINE. Translation and Notes by Thomas 

F. Gilligan, O.S.A., M.A., Introduction by Robert P. Russell, O.S.A., 

Ph.D. New York: Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service Co. Pp. xviii, 

173. $2.50. 

Answer to Skeptics is the first translation of St. Augustine’s Contra Aca- 
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demicos into English. Its importance can be gathered from St. Augustine’s 
own statement some thirty-five years after its composition, that he wrote the 
three books because at the time of his conversion his chief need was the 
removal of all doubt concerning the possibility of finding truth. He wished 
to render to himself a critical account of skepticism, the intellectual fashion 
of the day, and banish it from his mind once and for all by rational arguments. 
He examines the problems involved by strictly rational analysis, but it is 
characteristic of St. Augustine that his discussion begins with the question 
whether the possession of truth or the mere quest of it is necessary and suf- 
ficient for happiness. It is the living man, not an academic theorist, who seeks 
an answer. It is this attitude which makes St. Augustine see life steady and 
see it whole, and gives richness and color to his search. In this connexion it is 
worth noting that Contra Academicos represents the record of discussions 
actually held by the very persons mentioned there as interlocutors. So 
realistically detailed is the description of the setting and progress of these 
discussions that we know the exact number of days spent in them and the 
subject debated on each of them; the places chosen for the discussions and the 
prevailing weather conditions; household affairs which occasionally called for 
interruptions and other homely incidents. Reading St. Augustine’s Contra 
Academicos is like visiting and observing a group of cultured gentlemen of 
some sixteen hundred years ago, living in familiar converse with the out- 
standing intellectual genius of the time at the most momentous period of his 
life, that is when he laid the foundation in his own personality for becoming 
the architect of the Christian civilization of the West. 

Father Kavanagh says of his translation that “in many cases a mere 
verbal English rendering would—instead of revealing Augustine’s style— 
obscure, and perhaps distort Augustine’s meaning. Accordingly, his constant 
aim has been to give, not a sentence-by-sentence translation, but a translation 
that would be at once faithful to the original and easily intelligible to the 
reader.” Father Kavanagh has well achieved his aim. 

Father Gilligan’s translation of St. Augustine’s Soliloguies is the first 
modern version of this work into English by a Catholic. It is noteworthy 
that King Alfred the Great translated it into Anglo-Saxon although he 
enlarged it to four times its size by inserting his own reflections. In contrast 
to the Contra Academicos the dialogue of the Soliloquies is an ingeniously 
chosen device as St. Augustine represents himself conversing with Reason. 
The Soliloquies are the last of the small yet important books which disclose 
to us St. Augustine’s mind on the threshold of the Church. They “may be 
regarded as the conclusion and climax of the first literary phase of St. 
Augustine the Christian” (Introduction). His quest for knowledge of God 
and the soul aims at clarifying the chief points around and upon which as a 
frame of coordinates every other philosophical problem finds its proper place 
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and solution; for every view of life and the world must consider the ultimate 
in the full sense of the word and the principle of personality out of whose 
depths arise the questions which the world poses and for which it demands 
conscientious attention. Hence “this inquiry into the soul leads logically to 
the examination of truth, falsity, universal doubt, the indestructible character 
of the soul, and the recondite question of the origin of intellectual knowledge” 
(Introduction). The fundamental character of St. Augustine’s inquiry about 
God and the soul for the universality of philosophical questions is clearly 
indicated by the great prefatory prayer which reveals at least as much of 
St. Augustine’s philosophical preoccupation as of the depth of his religious 
devotion. God and the soul are focal points which require his first attention 
because all other problems meet in them as in their ontological foundation 
and the field of their conscious expression. “Despite their unfinished state, 
the two books of the Soliloquies are an early and abundant source of 
Augustinian philosophy . . . The principal subjects of God and the soul are 
rich sources whence originates a vast multitude of secondary themes and 
interrelated questions . . . The text of the Soliloquies bears ample witness to 
the broad intellectual horizon created by St. Augustine’s view of philosophy” 
(Introduction. ) 

The translators and publisher of the Contra Academicos and Soliloguia 
are to be thanked and congratulated for having succeeded in making available 
in so handy a form the original texts accompanied by competent and fluent 
English translations on alternate pages, together with enlightening introduc- 
tions and notes. As historical documents the two volumes are completed by 
short appendices containing St. Augustine’s later judgment on these works 
of his in his Retractationes. Technically, the indices which list every point 
of relevant significance, and the beautifully designed print and binding will 
please the reader. 

St. Rita’s Monastery, Racine, Wis. Tarcisius A. RATTLER. 


RELIGION 


THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD IN SELECTION. Edited and translated from the 
original Hebrew and Aramaic by Leo Auerbach. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1944. Pp. 286. $3.00. 

The Babylonian Talmud embodies the discussions of Jewish religious 
teachers concerning the Law from the reign of Herod the Great to about the 
year 460 a.p. It consists of two parts, the Mishna and the Gemara. The 
Mishna, written in Hebrew, contains the decisions of the Palestinian doctors 
up to 230 a.p. These decisions, undoubtedly, rest on older material derived 
from the earliest students of the Law. The Gemara, composed in a Hebraizing 
Aramaic, records the discussions of the Palestinian decisions by the Amoraim 
or learned Jewish scholars of Babylon from 230 to 460 a.p. By compiling 
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and systematizing their interpretations of the Law the rabbis of Palestine 
and Babylon succeeded in making a unified and homogeneous people out of 
the scattered remnants of Jewry. If it has continued to be such throughout the 
manifold vicissitudes of the succeeding centuries, this is due in large measure 
to the dominant influence of the Talmud, in which most of the rabbinical 
laws have survived and through which they continue to regulate the beliefs 
and moral conduct of the Jews. 

The Talmud, however, is not strictly speaking a code of law. It is rather 
a record of opinions and discussions about the Law of Moses interpolated 
with the legends, anecdotes, parables, and maxims quoted by the Jewish 
doctors to enforce their teaching of the Law and to relieve the tedium of arid 
legal exposition. Thus the Talmud is a storehouse of folklore, history, ancient 
custom, and wisdom. Hence it has aroused and focused the attention of 
scholars in various fields of scientific endeavor; Billerbeck and other students 
of Christian antiquity have shown how useful it may be in understanding 
the background of the Gospel and the nascent Church. 

It is natural, therefore, that educated men who are not specialists in 
Rabbinics, should wish to have a general knowledge of the contents and 
spirit of the Talmud. This is all the more desirable if we remember that the 
Talmud in the past has frequently been the basis for persecution and anti- 
Semitism. How often has it been uncritically quoted, misunderstood, and 
mistranslated ! 

The problem of providing a popular presentation of the Talmud suited to 
the tastes of the modern reader with a general cultural background has 
been admirably solved by the present volume on the subject. After a non- 
technical introduction, in which the author sketches the genesis and structure 
of the Talmud, the author furnishes us with readable translations of sections 
from the various treatises of the Mishna and Gemara. These translations, 
though couched in modern English, endeavor to preserve the style and manner- 
isms of the original. They acguaint us not only with the maxims, some of 
which are real gems of religous thought, but also with the legal discussions, 
hair-splitting distinctions, legends, and stories of the Talmud. The material 
is not codified under appropriate titles but presented in the same places and 
order as in the Talmud, so that we gain a real insight into its character. 
The Christian theologian will find many passages relating to the Sabbath, 
the Passover, the Day of Atonement, Fasting, Marriage and other topics 
which will prove of considerable interest. The non-Jew will realize that the 
Talmud is far from being primarily an attack upon the Christian religion. 
He will see that noble religious aspirations were not lacking in ancient 
Judaism and he will learn to respect the prodigious efforts of the rabbis to 
preserve the revelations of the Old Testament, even though he does not 


sympathize with these efforts. 


Catholic University. MIcHAEL J. GRUENTHANER. 
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Tue Four Gospets. By Dom John Chapman, O.S. B. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1944. Pp. vi, 85. $1.25. 

Four conferences on the Gospels, delivered by Dom Chapman to the 
Catholic undergraduates of Cambridge in 1927, form the subject matter of 
this interesting little book. Numerous questions are touched on briefly but 
well: the history of the text, the genuineness of the Gospels, the Aramaic 
original of Matthew and its Greek translation, the synoptic problem, 
chronology, traits of style, the date of Acts, the source called “Q,” relation- 
ships between the Gospels and between John and Paul, the foibles of the 
“Liberal” critics, and above all the personality of the men who wrote the 
Gospels and the beauty of the books they were inspired to write. Throughout 
there is a pleasant blending of the scholarship of the author of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke and the humaneness of the writer of the Spiritual Letters. 

The Introduction and the section on the First Gospel originally formed one 
conference. For this reason the treatment of Matthew is so brief as to be 
somewhat unsatisfactory—e. g., no mention is made of the striking division of 
this Gospel by the five times repeated “And it came to pass when Jesus had 
finished...” (7:28, 11:1, 13:53, 19:1, 26:1). On the other hand Mark’s 
style is well detailed and the beauty of the Third Gospel and the purpose, 
authorship and dramatic vividness of the Fourth are excellently presented. 
On points disputed among Catholic exegetes the author takes a definite, some- 
times less commonly accepted, stand without further explanation; and in 
citing traditions that grew up about the Gospels he often fails to indicate the 
degree of certainty they merit. Both of these defects, however, can be 
attributed to the brevity of the original lectures and though scholars may chafe 
the lay reader will never be led far astray. 

The manuscript of these conferences, discovered among Dom Chapman’s 
papers after his death in 1933, has been altered little and only well-chosen 
footnotes have been inserted by the editor. (Mention, however, might well 
have been made of the early second-century papyrus fragment of John, P*™, 
found in Egypt in 1935 and considered to be the oldest Gospel document. ) 
An appendix has been added containing Patristic texts and Pontifical decrees 
relating to the Gospels. Besides the pertinent decisions of the Biblical Com- 
mission and the usual quotations from Papias, Irenaeus, Clement, Origen, 
Tertullian, and the Muratorian Canon, the editor has wisely included some 
quotations from Eusebius, Jerome, and Augustine. 

Because Dom Chapman’s remarks were not originally conceived for 
presentation in book form but as a series of lectures, there are at times 
omissions, unevenness of stress, lack of order. But for the same reason a warm 
personal touch pervades the pages. We are to read the Sermon on the Mount 
in Matthew “as if we had never heard it before”; turn to the Gospel of 
Mark “with the idea of finding in it St. Peter’s own descriptions of the life 
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he lived for so short a time in Galilee with the Son of God”; ask St. Luke 
for “devotion to the Mother of God, of whom he tells us most’; note in 
John the dialogue which “is lifelike just because it is unstudied” and the 
narrative whose “short words and plain phrases are capable of unsurpassed 
dramatic effects.” The scholar will enjoy reading this book; the novice will 
be drawn by it to a more devoutly intelligent study of the Gospels themselves. 
Woodstock College. LaurRENCE J. McGIn Ley. 


ForM-CrITICISM OF THE SYNOPTIC HEALING Narratives. A Study in the 
Theories of Martin Dibelius and Rudolf Bultmann. By Laurence J. Mc- 
Ginley, S. J. Woodstock, Maryland: Woodstock College Press, 1944. Pp. 
165. $2.75. 

At the end of the last war there appeared a new movement to explain the 
origin of the Synoptic Gospels which has held the fore as the principal 
Scriptural development in the New Testament field for the past twenty-five 
years. This method was called Form-Criticism or Form History, and its 
fundamental idea is that the first three Gospels are composed of a number of 
disconnected units, artificially joined like the beads on a string. The first task 
then would be to break the string and study the units individually, applying 
the laws which govern the growth of folklore, thus determining the origin 
and the comparative age of the different Gospel units. 

Fr. McGinley has studied this method in the way it is proposed by its two 
principal representatives, Professor Dibelius of Heidelberg and Professor 
Bultmann of Marburg and tests these two theories in the light of the facts. 
He has narrowed the field of research by choosing one particular type, the 
healing narratives, treating them according to the method of Form-Criticism 
and studying the analogies proposed from rabbinic and Hellenic sources. 

In a very interesting opening chapter the author presents the rise of Form- 
Criticism. Next he shows the five fundamental principles of the method. 
After presenting them and showing how some incidental qualifications must 
be made, he gives general observations which show the major defects under- 
lying the system. Among these is a grave disregard of historical testimony. 
It “is totally neglected. The information furnished by Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and the Muratorian fragment, concerning 
the traditional origin of the Gospels, is passed by without reference” (p. 22). 
The testimony of Papias fares little better. Yet as Grandmaison remarks 
“Tt is the wisest method in these matters to prefer an ounce of ancient in- 
formation which is authentic to a booxful of learned conjectures” (p. 23). 
A second telling point against the Form Critics is the time element. No 
analogy can be given for a tradition crystalizing so rapidly as that of the 
Gospels within less than a generation. Here Fr. McGinley argues ably from 
a consideration of the letters of St. Paul. We know that before his captivity 
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in 58 Paul had written to the Romans and Corinthians, the Thessalonians 
and Galatians in a way that supposes on their part a detailed knowledge of the 
person of Jesus (p. 24). This point is very strong as Paul is conscious that 
his preaching is the same as that of the other apostles (I Corinthians 15:11) 
and by the year 58 he has evangelized from Jerusalem round about as far 
as Illyricum (Romans 15:19). We may be permitted to add that the value 
of the Pauline letters as a refutation of some assumptions of Form-Criticism 
has been utilized in a recent study of Fr. Donlon, S. J. “The Form-Critics, 
the Gospels and St. Paul” which appeared in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
of this year(6 (1944) pp. 159-179; 306-325). 

Fr. McGinley’s conclusion on the argument from analogy is that it does not 
prove, the likeness being only superficial. 


The synoptic tradition did not originate or develop in the same fashion as the 
rabbinic or Hellenic literature. It was not a compilation of popular anecdotes, 
evolving over a long period of time, careless of the reality of its facts. It was a three- 
fold historico-apologetic composition, written by definite authors, in a hierarchical 
community, at a time when witnesses of the events were still alive and aflame with 
zeal to propagate or annihilate the new religion . . . The synoptic narratives so differ 
from the analogies adduced, that their very form indicates a different origin and 


development (p. 153). 


At the end of the book a very complete bibliography has been added. The 
present state of Form-Criticism seems to be fluid, and we trust that Fr. Mc- 
Ginley by his articles and reviews will keep us abreast of the times. Meanwhile 
scholars and particularly Catholic Scripture teachers will be grateful to him 
for this valuable treatment of a modern problem. 

Weston College. Joun J. Coins. 


Best Sermons, 1944. Edited by G. Paul Butler. Chicago: Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ing Co., 1944. Pp. 366. $3.50. 

Of the eleven Catholic sermons in this varied collection one is by a Cardinal, 
three by Archbishops, two by Bishops, three by Rt. Rev. Monsignori, one by 
a University President, and one by the Dean of a School of Philosophy. They 
are in the company of sermons by such outstanding non-Catholics as the 
Anglican Archbishop of York, Cyril Forster Garbett, the Baptist Harold 
Cooke Phillips, the Congregationalist Russell Henry Stafford, the Lutheran 
Paul E. Sherer, the Methodist Ralph W. Sockman, the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop, Henry George Tucker, and the Presbyterian Henry Sloane Coffin; 
and of such Rabbis as David de Sola Pool, Israel Goldstein and Abba Hillel 
Silver. 

Cardinal Van Roey’s sermon was preached “in French in Occupied Belgium 
in the face of Nazi spies, and with the possible threat of prison over his head.” 
It is an heroic exposition of the idea that “in the measure in which any system 
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of government guarantees and conserves the rights of the Church and allows 
the Church to fulfill her divine mission, to that extent she accepts them 
without opposition and adapts her work accordingly.” Archbishop Spellman’s 
sermon, “America Reborn,” breaks out into the lyrical rhythm of blank verse. 











But now, reborn, 
We lift again to Thee our nation’s soul. 

Behold, we are Thy wheat, 

Nurtured beneath the sunshine of the plains; 

We are Thy grapes from vineyards in the sun, 

And timber from Thy forests; 

Ours are the iron sinews torn from earth’s deep breast, 
And oil from her rich arteries. 


Archbishop McNicholas deals with the Basic Principles of a truly Christian 
Peace, and outlines with cogency and clarity the ideals of the Holy See. 
Archbishop Lucey, too, deals with the application of Papal principles to the 
world community. He insists particularly on the need of collaboration with 
non-Catholics. 

















There are some Catholics who, I fear, will not accept with good grace this moving 
appeal for collaboration with our non-Catholic friends. These brethren are contented 
individuals, serene and confident in the validity of their faith and the reality of their 
personal eternal salvation. They do not realize that Western culture is in jeopardy, 
that the Christian community, the Corpus Christi, the body of Christ, torn and broken, 
has collapsed. Enjoying truth in doctrine and grace in sacraments, they see no 
reason to collaborate with non-Catholics and non-Christians for any purpose whatever. 
Satisfied with their own spiritual well-being, contented with the gift of faith which 
they did not merit, they walk with unaffected poise through a confused and disordered 
world. Either they make the mistake of thinking that Catholics alone can build a better 
world, or they are too apathetic to engage in collaboration. 














Bishop O’Hara of Savannah-Atlanta has a moving sermon on the text, 
“T am the Light of the World,” insisting that a world at war has more need 
than ever to hearken to the voice of the Church. Bishop Kelley of Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa contributes his memorable “Conversation with an Electric 
Fan.” In a whimsical conversational style he touches on some of the deepest 
sources of modern educational sickness. 

The President of Fordham University, Father Gannon, contributes an 
unconventional but moving sermon on the Little Sisters of the Poor. His 
exordium will illustrate the style: 
















The dear God has such an unaccountable way of doing things. His bookkeeping is 
completely upside down. As far as we can see, all His credits are debits and His 
debits are all pure gain. For His business deals with souls, where each item purchased 
is worth more than all the material equipment of His Corporation—the Church. 







All of the eleven Catholic sermons are good ; but they are doubly interesting 
in the setting in which they are here found. 
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THE PRIEST IN THE Episties oF St. PAuL. By the Most Reverend Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1944. Pp. 
119. $1.00. 

It is with understanding, that Archbishop Cicognani recalls to American 
‘priests, especially to the newly ordained, for whom he plans this booklet as a 
timely memento, the texts of St. Paul on the nature of the priesthood and 
the spirit of its works. The text is given in Latin, such as that from the 
fourth chapter of Colossians, ‘In sapientia ambulate ad eos qui foris sunt, 
tempus redimentes. Sermo vester semper in gratia sale sit conditus, ut sciatis 
quomodo oporteat vos unicuique respondere.” To this is added the reflection, 
“The priest should act and comport himself with those outside the Church 
in such wise as not to place any obstacle in the way of their accepting the 
truth. He should seize every occasion to help them. With this in mind, 
he will always address them mildly and in well-considered terms.” The texts 
and their ‘comments will prove useful not only for priests, but for general 
spiritual reading. 


SCIENCE 


La DicNITE HUMAINE. Par Lecomte du Noiiy. New York: Brentano’s, 
1944. $2.00. 
In the review of Lecomte du Noiiy’s L’Avenir de l’Esprit (THOUGHT, 
June, 1944, pp. 370-372), it was pointed out that the work constituted 


the second volume of a trilogy, beginning with L’Homme devant la Science 
(Paris, 1939) and concluding with a volume then in the printer’s hands. 
This last volume, La Dignité humaine, has now been published, completing 
what is a noteworthy démarche from the scientific camp in the field of 
metaphysics and natural theology. It is, therefore, worth while at the risk 
of some repetition, to look at Dr. du Noiiy’s thesis as a whole. It is the most 
important and the most interesting—also revolutionary—view of “Evolution” 
from the “scientific” side that has come to this reviewer's notice. It deserves 
careful and sympathetic attention notwithstanding the fact that, as it stands, 
the author’s thesis as a whole is not acceptable. It is however, a long step 
forward and may be welcomed as such. 

As Dr. du Noiiy sees the scientific evidence relating to “Evolution,” the 
facts point to an all-wise, all-good, all-powerful God the Creator as the 
beginning of all things, to a definite purpose running through the evolutionary 
process, and to Man as the term or end of that purpose, Man whose full 
spiritual development is yet to come. In this Dr. du Noiiy challenges the 
nineteenth-century theory of a wholly materialistic process determined by what 
is pure chance, with no visible purpose, beginning or end. From this the 
revolutionary character of his work is at once apparent. His criticism of the 
materialist position is devastating, in that it lays bare the gratuitously 
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dogmatic base upon which it rests. This is, perhaps, from one point of view 
the most valuable feature of his work, but his positive conclusions are of 
almost equal importance so far as they go, remembering always that they are 
deduced exclusively from the facts observed and observable by Science. In 
La Dignité humaine he rounds out the subject by describing his conclusions 
as to God, religion, and the relation of man to God, these constituting the 
heart of the whole or the capstone of his thesis. 

Chapters VIII, IX, X and XI of this volume are devoted to “The idea of 
God.” Dr. du Noiiy’s “idea” of God, is on the whole, a noble one. It seems 
to be clouded by no suggestion of anthropomorphism. Our author arrives 
at that idea by a process of rational deduction operating in the metaphysical 
order, much in the “ways” of St. Thomas. In developing the “idea,” that is, 
in attempting to reach knowledge of the “nature” and the attributes of the 
self-existing Pure Being from Whose creative act all other being derives 
its existence, we have to use the principle (wholly rational) of analogy 
(proportional). So far as this reviewer remembers, there is no evidence in 
Dr. du Noiiy’s phrases that he has had this principle in mind, and, if the 
word analogie occurs in them, it failed to catch this reviewer’s eye. As, more- 
over, the whole volume is divided into two parts, the first captioned “Le 
Rationnel” and the second “L’Irrationnel,” and the study of God and religion 
is the matter of the second part, the result is a certain cloudiness which might 
leave on the careless reader the impression that there was something “‘ir- 
rational” in natural theology. But, passing that, and taking the author’s 
“natural theology” as on the whole pretty sound as to the existence and the 
nature of God, in his treatment of “religion” we reach the stage where the 
fundamental differences between his views and those of a Catholic come 
into view. 

First as to man. Dr. du Noiiy prescinds entirely from the whole question 
of man’s immortal destiny. He is concerned solely with man in this temporary 
life on earth, as a collaborator with God in His divine purpose, and it is in 
his function as collaborator with God that man’s inherent Dignité consists. 
He accepts the notion of free will in man seemingly in the full sense of that 
word—a tremendous concession from a scientist! He sees man as an indivisible 
entity, in which matter and spirit are united in what we call a single 
“substance,” but he does not use this terminology. Physical man, the term 
of the long material evolutionary process is complete; his body is “stabilized” 
in an evolutionary sense and so is his intellect which is dependent on the 
organ of the brain. But the evolution of his moral sense, his conscience has 
yet far to go and it is his moral sense in which the divine purpose is manifested. 
Here enters religion. 

The religious sense in man, according to Dr. du Noiiy, is implanted by 
God in man’s spirit and is wholly independent in origin from the physico- 
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chemical reactions that rule his body. He rejects all theories which make it 
the product of these; but as man is a unity, it can be influenced by them. 
Man has always sought God; his nature has required it. In this search he 
has evolved many religious theories and “myths” as he developed his in- 
tellectual powers always under the leadership of exceptional men who are 
analogous to biological “sports.” None of these religions is the result of 
any divine “Revelation” as we understand the word, and the notion of 
Divine “grace” is excluded. No religion is exclusively true; there is some 
truth in all of them. But there has been growth in their spiritual development 
and their ideals, and Christianity is the culmination of their evolution. 
Christ is incomparably the greatest religious teacher of all times, the perfect 
man, the incarnation of the Divine idea of man, endowed by God with a 
god-like power, the one man in the complete image and likeness of his Creator, 
incapable, as such, of sin and the visible incarnate goal of perfection which 
man should will to reach and can ultimately reach if he wills to reach it. 
Man has not yet reached it; he is in a transitional stage, his moral sense being 
still in evolution. It would be probably fair to say that in this view of Christ, 
Christianity and man Dr. du Noiiy’s mind is closely akin to that of Ernest 
Renan, whom he quotes occasionally with approval. 

All religions have, as he sees them, been incrusted with superstition which 
he regards as evolutionarily regressive and, therefore, highly evil, and Catholic 
Christianity (which he treats with entire respect as a whole) is no exception. 
His remarks upon certain Catholic doctrines as “superstitions” are the least 
satisfactory part of his work in that they leave him open to serious criticism 
on the grounds of imperfect acquaintance with the subjects involved, including 
the doctrines themselves and such allied subjects as the textual criticism of the 
Gospel and that of “comparative religion.” But these blemishes are of 
secondary importance to the main theme which is his system of “natural 
theology” as briefly summarized above. The importance of that theme is 
that a modern scientist of international reputation in biology takes his stand 
firmly and definitely upon a theistic and teleological theory of “evolution” 
as the necessary conclusion from the facts—all the facts—known to Science. 

The most interesting and, in this reviewer’s opinion, the most valuable 
contribution to the whole subject is his criticism of the logic of the modern 
supporters of a strictly materialistic-monist evolution. He convicts them of 
basing their position on pure dogma as a starting point, which dogma 
moreover, completely fails to explain the visible facts—a pretty piece of sound 
reasoning. It is a devastating exposé of the “Superstition of Scientism’” which 
has flooded men’s thinking in the last three-quarters of a century. Because 
of that Catholics can properly—and should fairly—recognize in Dr. du 
Noiiy’s work as a whole a highly significant and valuable contribution to the 
cause of truth coming from the very quarters where it was most needed, and 
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this notwithstanding its serious defects as viewed from our own position. 
The sincerity of his approach to his task gives his work an additional claim 
to a friendly welcome. 

Dr. du Noiiy’s three books emphasize the absolute need for a clear demar- 
cation of the respective frontiers of Science, Philosophy (metaphysics) and 
Religion (theology) as regions of knowledge. Never since the dawn of 
modern Science has this need been so great as today, for never have men been 
more careless in the use of words and in the neglect of definitions, distinctions 
and the rules of elementary logic than is modern man in his dealing with 
knowledge itself. 

It is to be hoped that this trilogy may soon be given an English dress. In 
this event, its author might consider a revision of some passages in Chapter 
VII of La Dignité humaine which deal with “Superstition and Religion,” 
especially those dealing with the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 
Our Lady. That doctrine contains within itself the entire Christian doctrine 
of the Fall, the Incarnation and the Redemption, and to treat it as an 
example of “Superstition” is to brand the entire Catholic faith as such. This 
was assuredly not Dr. du Noiiy’s intention, nor was it necessary in developing 
his essential theme to choose this doctrine (or that of the Communion of 
Saints) to illustrate the existence of religious superstition. The fact that 
superstition has existed at all times and in all religions needs no demonstra- 
tion or illustration. And finally, it must be remembered that Science has no 
more “disproved” the Incarnation than it has “disproved” God. 

New York City. Tuomas F. Woop.ock. 


Puysics OF THE 20TH CENTURY. By Pascual Jordan. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1944. Pp. xii, 185. $4.00. 

This translation by Eleanor Oshry of Pascual Jordan’s Die Physik des 
20. Jahrhunderts aims “to present the concepts of modern physics in a sys- 
tematic, complete review” (p. vii) “and to make its philosophical conclusions 
evident” (p. 35). This survey is as little burdened “with details of experi- 
mental techniques as with mathematical formulations of theory” (p. viii). 
For the author hopes to assist in “the gradual removal of misunderstandings 
of the newest developments in physics displayed by many laymen” (p. vii), 
and to emphasize “the enlistment of the spirit which gives modern physics 
its particular philosophical character” (p. vii). 

The author regards himself as “a civilian war correspondent in the land of 
physical research who must be content to draw some mood pictures of the 
events there without seriously pursuing the strategical and technical problems” 
(p. 111). Because of the writer’s decision “to limit the description as strictly 
as possible to things which were scientifically proven and independent of 
personal opinion” (p. ix), it was necessary “to cease consideration at the 
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point where it led to questions outside of the boundaries of physics” (p. x), 
and to “leave the final and most moving problems hanging in suspense” (p. 
165). 

Chapter One (1-23) is a rapid and routine survey of ‘Classical Me- 
chanics.” Chapter Two (24-50) reviews in brief compass “Modern Electro- 
dynamics” from Faraday to Einstein. “The Reality of Atoms” from De- 
mocritus to Millikan is treated in Chapter Three (51-82). Chapter Four 
(83-110) discusses ““The Paradoxes of Quantum Phenomena” and concludes 
that “radium atoms represent a physical event that is not consistent with 
our classical conception that each effect can be traced back to a definite 
cause” (p. 109). The final survey chapter (111-138) presents “The 
Quantum Theory Description of Nature” in terms of “the modern, generally 
accepted conceptions of the contributors to modern quantum and wave 
mechanics” (p. 139). Despite skepticism in some recognized quarters, tiiese 
ideas “must be considered conclusive” (p. 139). The author hails Bohr’s 
complementarity-principle “as the most significant result for philosophy that 
crystallized out of modern physics” (p. 131). 

Chapter Six (139-165) philosophically interprets “Physics and World 
Observation.” It is judged that “the only possible modern philosophical work 
which will be useful and fruitful for natural investigators must concern the 
theory of the method of natural scientific thought—for example, the questions 
of the theory of knowledge” (p. 142). But philosophers are cautioned that 
“only the practician in research work can guide the considerations of epis- 
temology in fruitful directions” (p. 144). For “physical research aims not 
to disclose a ‘real existence’ of things from ‘behind’ the appearance world, 
but rather to develop thought systems for the control of the appearance 
world” (p. 149). 

This brand of positivism “denies every possibility of a natural ‘character 
perception’” (p. 160). Here therefore the author announces the liquidation 
of materialism as “a result of just that positivist criticism which denies to 
materialism the characteristic assertion that the ‘character’ of all things has 
been found in matter” (p. 160). This triumphant positivism likewise ‘offers 
new possibilities of granting living space to religion without contradiction 
from scientific thought” (p. 160). But churchmen are warned that the 
positivist criticism “will only admit to the theses of theological theories a 
meaningful content when they are shown on closer analysis to be expressions 
of concrete experiences” (p. 164). 

Two disparate appendices close the volume: (1) “Cosmic radiation” (166- 
173), an enthusiastic but random treatment of the experimental evidence; 
(2) “The Age of the World” (173-185), a popular but diffuse exposition 
of the radioactive world-clock and expanding-universe theories. Although the 
reader has been forewarned that he “will not be able to recognize whether 
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the author personally inclines toward an historically old or a modern idea 
of religion” (p. x), the secret is apparently out when we are invited to 
consider “the remarkable question of Miguel de Unamuno, whether the 
whole world—and we with it—be not possibly a dream of God, whether 
prayer and ritual perhaps be nothing but attempts to make Him more drowsy, 
so that He does not awaken and stop our dreaming” (p. 185). 

This ambiguous volume of fact and philosophy by a prominent theoretical 
physicist and energetic laboratory thinker must be judged by the two criteria 
of physics and metaphysics. The author’s professedly historical review (up 
to 1938) of the march of modern physics is sufficiently adequate but decidedly 
inferior in clarity and popular charm to the many standard summaries by 
American scientists. The confused layman for whom the book was designed, 
would assuredly welcome at least one photographic or line-cut illustration. 
Although the author links historical discoveries and research investigations 
with some ease and continuity of text, certain topics—notably the section 
on Relativity (pp. 39-50)—are given a heavy and obscure treatment. 

The author’s philosophy is radically positivist: “any attempt to express 
something about the so-called ‘essence’ of physical things—must be eliminated 
and declared basically meaningless” (p. 46). Many will judge that the 
Uncertainty-Principle section (pp. 106-138) conceals a serious ignoratio 
elenchi. The confusion is surprising. For the root of the solution is contained 
in the statement (italics mine) that we “must replace the precalculation of 
future events on the basis of complete causality possible in the macrophysical 
domain by a pure probability prediction” (p. 126). But this is not to say that 
“causal predetermination ... is not given in nature” (p. 110). Others have 
made this same point. See for example: Karl K. Darrow, “The Principle of 
Indefiniteness,” The Review of Scientific Instruments 4 (1933) 188-192; 
L. W. McKeehan, “Physical Indeterminacy and Philosophical Determinism,” 
Science 81 (1935) 514; James A. McWilliams, S. J., “Causality in the New 
Physics,” The Modern Schoolman 10 (1933) 51-54. And it is at least 
doubtful whether the critical enlargements (pp. 154-165) upon the optimistic 
theme of B. Bavink’s Die Naturwissenschaft auf dem Wege cur Religion’ 
(Frankfurt am Main, Diesterweg, 1933) are genuine improvements. 

The translation is generally clear but uncomfortably heavy. Typographical 
errors are few and easily rectified. There is no index. 

W oodstock College. JosepH T. CLarK. 


SOCIOLOGY 


SocioLocy oF RELIGION. By Joachim Wach. Chicago: The University of 


Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 412. $5.00. 
With an immense apparatus of scholarship Professor Wach has undertaken 
to present a comprehensive conspectus of whatever results human research has 
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hitherto accumulated in the field of the sociology of religion. The book makes 
difficult reading (its “inner idiom,” at least, being German rather than 
English) ; it is not a fascinating work of literature as are, for instance, 
Max Weber’s and Troeltsch’s classics devoted to the sdme realm of subjects. 
Perhaps the width of his approach prevents the author from formulating the 
basic concepts and categories he treats (or applies) with such lucidity, sharp- 
ness and pregnancy as might seem desirable. The book will be of greater use to 
the professional student than to a wider public interested in philosophy and 
culture. On the other hand, it has the virtues of reliability, completeness and 
equilibrium which go with a keen scientific conscience. 

Nor is this unconnected with the matter of Professor Wach’s general out- 
look and methodological attitude. For, while he does not arrange his survey 
or interpret his material from an ex professo Christian point of view, and 
lays great stress on treating Christian and extra-Christian religious phenomena 
(however alien the latter may be to our own range of religious experience) on 
a footing of methodical equivalence, he at the same time emphatically en- 
deavors to avoid the pitfalls of a pseudo-scientific positivism, relativism, and 
historicism. His mind does not operate on the suppositions (avowed or tacit) 
that the objects of religious veneration are inexistent; that religious concepts, 
necessarily deceptive and illusory in themselves, refer in fact primarily and 
essentially to group relationships and similar social realities; that so far as 
any “truth” may be apprehended in religion at all, the various religions 
cannot but reflect the same truth couched in various languages, each best 
suited to the needs of a given society or culture; that the descriptive sociology 
of religion is destined to supersede religious speculation, theology or the 
philosophy of religion itself. On the contrary, not only does the author 
strictly disclaim the last named pretension and acknowledge the problem of 
religious Truth as belonging to a sphere entirely outside the province of his 
present research, he even affirms Divine Reality—without further specifica- 
tion—as a basic postulate underlying the very definition of his subject 
matter. He rightly holds that without attributing an objective relevancy to 
Man’s “religious need”—that is, without excluding the hypothesis of the 
essentially illusive and “objectless” character of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices—even a purely sociological description, classification and analysis of 
religious phenomena as brought to our-attention by history and ethnography 
would lack its proper perspective (and hence inevitably imply a false one). 
Correspondingly Professor Wach, though devoting much space to the elements 
of both the “primitive” and the “exotic,” also eschews the typical pseudo- 
scientific error of overestimating these, as a basis for “unbiassed” orientation 
and knowledge, at the cost of the “civilized” and the “familiar.” 

The author’s own general “background” is unmistakably Christian ; it seems 
to be akin to those shades of modern German Protestantism and secular 
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philosophy which reveal some very important points of contact with Catholic 
thought and a sustained and deep hostility to positivism and naturalistic 
“liberalism.” In this context, his excellent criticisms of the Durkheim school, 
of the Marxian “interpretations” of religion and of John MacMurray’s 
more subtle socialistic pseudo-philosophy of religion are particularly worth 
mentioning. A good résumé of Wach’s general orientation may perhaps be 
supplied by quoting this passage: 


The objective concept restores to religion the full richness of meaning, which 
had been sadly diluted by theologians and philosophers—mostly Protestant—who, in 
the course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, succumbed to a subjectivism 
which Catholic theologians were more prone to reject. The turn from the nineteenth to 
the twentieth century marks a change. The work of students of religion like Robert 
Ranulph Marett, Nathan Soederblom, Wilhelm Schmidt, and Rudolf Otto is in 
virtual, though not always conscious, agreement with modern philosophical tendencies 
toward ‘objectivism’. The anti-psychologism of the Austrian and German phenomeno- 
logical school (Franz Brentano, Alexis Meinong, Edmund Husserl) is shared by the 
philosophy of religion developed by thinkers like Romano Guardini, Max Scheler, 
Jacques Maritain, and others. The experience which Otto has so finely characterized 
as the ‘mysterium tremendum et fascinosum’ [the “numinous”] will ultimately defy 
any attempt to describe, analyse, and comprehend its meaning scientifically. Religious 
creative energy is inexhaustible, ever aiming at new and fuller realization. Religious 
experience does not readily yield to overt and unambiguous expression; yet, on the 
other hand, only through the form which this experience gives itself will it be possible 
adequately to trace and understand its character (p. 14). 


The Catholic reader will easily discern here both the depth and earnestness 
of the formally “objectivist” and positive (that is, the exact opposite of 
“positivistic”) approach to What underlies “religious experience,” and again 
the aboriginal Protestant fear of certitude and concreteness, the dominant 
stress on the “ineffable” and, so to speak, elusive aspect of the Divine sphere: 
the attitude which would abhor all dogmatic definition and “scholastic” 
precision or elaboration as a profanation and falsification. There is something 
very touching about this heroic rejection of subjectivism and psychologism, 
paradoxically linked to an ineradicable subjectivistic temper with its re- 
pugnance to the fixed and tangible; this eternal flight from the “object” 
which at the same time is so anxiously and passionately sought. 

It may be interesting to contrast Professor Wach’s work with a book like 
Don Sturzo’s The True Life: Sociology of the Supernatural (see THOUGHT, 
xviii, p. 749. Dec., 1943). Obviously the two differ in scope and object: for 
what Don Sturzo had in mind was to discuss the formative action of Super- 
natural Reference (conceived in a strictly and professedly Catholic sense) 
upon the essential structure and the concrete history of human society, not 
to describe the types of religious consciousness in their interaction with the 
phenomena of social cohesion and group formation; probably Dr. Wach 
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would assign Don Sturzo’s attempt to the realm of “social philosophy” 
rather than of “sociology,” and possibly also accuse it of methodological 
confusion. Inversely, in the perspective of Don Sturzo’s “integral sociology” 
we might point out a basic inconsistency in Dr. Wach’s position—in so far 
as it rests at the same time on a recognition of religious “truth” and “object- 
reference” as such and an “unbiassed” neutrality toward the single religions 
which forbids any concrete query as to the quid of religious “truth.” “A 
Mohammedan or a Hindu sociologist has the experience of his own religion 
and of the environment in which he lives; hence he will present problems 
otherwise than a Christian and Western sociologist, even if he does not go 
into religious and supernatural questions” (Father W. R. O’Connor in his 
review of Don Sturzo’s book). Now Professor Wach presents things Moham- 
medan and Hindu with great interest, respect, knowledge and detachment: 
an important pursuit which lies outside Don Sturzo’s scholarly ambitions, 
and again contrasts to its advantage with the “positivist” attitude, the im- 
partiality of which consists in an equal contempt for all religions (though it 
may connote greater irritation at the one of the scientist’s own milieu.) 
Yet Dr. Wach cannot help being ‘“‘a Christian and Western sociologist,” and 
thus his pretension to viewing things Mohammedan and Hindu (“as” a 
“sociologist” ) neutrally, on a level with things Christian and Western, can- 
not help having something strained and perhaps illusive about it, not in 
the crude sense in which this applies to the “positivist” or naturalist who is 
a priori condemned to misunderstand and misrepresent the object of his 
research, but in another sense specific to his type of a reverently neutral 
approach. One’s outlook may indeed be hopelessly falsified and distorted from 
the outset by the fact that one disbelieves in religion altogether; but again a 
considerable difficulty of a new order seems to be involved in the venture of 
believing, as it were, in all religions—be it even for the purpose of “‘sociology.” 
The closing pages of the book (381 ff.) contain a carefully balanced 
and finely formulated résumé of the author’s views on the part played by 
religious motives in social integration and transformation—the author justly 
insisting on the fact that the social “function” of religion does not enter into 
its primary theme but, on the contrary, is itself dependent on the presence 
of religion’s one real aim and true meaning: “the worship of God.” 
Cambridge, Mass. AvuREL KoLnal. 


SELFISHNESS AND THE SOCIAL Orper. A Study in Thomistic Social Philoso- 
phy. By John J. Reardon, C.P., M.A. (The Philosophical Series, vol. 
LXXVII.) Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1943. Pp. xiv, 220. 

The dissertation treats altruism as a factor in social living and emphasizes 
the futility of the modern trend, wherein altruism is founded on the in- 
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dividual or society, but is not founded in God. Altruism needs guidance; 
selfishness has to be checked to prevent social disorganization. The govern- 
ing principles of authority have a dual responsibility: to protect against selfish- 
ness and exaggerated egoism, and to promote social order and peace. 

The author then turns to a discussion of selfishness and modern democracy. 
In the United States, liberty could only be secured in an atmosphere of free- 
dom. From the beginning of its history, this country has reputed tyranny 
as a compelling pressure ; but it has accepted selfishness as part of the economic 
and political framework. This social philosophy has never reached the ex- 
tremes of the pseudo-revolutionary movements of class, nation, and race; 
nevertheless it has caused a crisis which is experienced within the internal 
social environment. The background of this convulsive state is found in 
liberal individualism with its release of the individual from proper law and 
authority. With the French Revolution came a great decision in favor of 
liberty, equality and fraternity, but the freedom sought at that turning point 
in French history was a freedom of license. Slowly and consistently, free- 
dom from restraint became the end of social living instead of the promotion 
of virtue as expounded by St. Thomas Aquinas. In modern democratic liv- 
ing, liberal individualism flourishes and finds expression in the modern spirit 
of capitalism which exalts the position of the individual; directs all efforts 
toward natural, individualistic goals to the exclusion of supernatural and 
religious ends. The results of this economic spirit are monopoly of wealth 
and economic power, conflict between capital and labor, and an economic 
rationalization of civil authority. Father Reardon submits that the remedy 
is an “economic order based on a true Christian philosophy in which the 
individual is not exalted to the detriment of the common good, and the 
natural and supernatural ends of mankind are properly related and, in fact, 
all man’s activities united in the order which reason demands” (p. 110). 

Politically, in the modern democratic world, liberal individualism with 
its exaggerated self-interest has led to the destruction of true political lib- 
erty and the breeding of State absolutism. The former has arisen because 
liberty of license has replaced true liberty under law. The latter has de- 
veloped in two ways: positively, by one form of liberalism itself; negatively, 
as a reaction against liberalism. Father Reardon continues by analyzing lib- 
erty, law, and authority. He states: “political liberty comes from man’s 
natural liberty, it is regulated by law and authority which are natural neces- 
sities in political society and consist not in license but in a subordination 
proximate to political law and authority and remotely to eternal law and 
Divine authority” (p. 115). The selfishness of individual liberalism is tend- 
ing toward an absorption of the economic order, destroying true political 
liberty and making the democratic State an absolute. “The forces of dis- 
integration are at work in America and although the period is a transitional 
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one from the individual liberalism and its basic selfishness to something else, 
the trend is toward a ‘state selfishness.’ . . . . Individual selfishness is still 
prevalent and unless it be corrected it seems that democracy will pass into 
totalitarianism, the natural result of inordinate self-love” (p. 118). 

What are the antidotes for selfishness in modern democracy? The first 
antidote considered urges society to turn vigorously to Aristotelian-Thomistic 
principles. Such an acceptance means that modern democratic living while ac- 
cepting diversities among men, must be based on the essential equality of all 
men supported by a religious basis; that it must become a democracy of the per- 
son; that it must develop a political system in which the activity of the State 
is for the common good and the natural end of the State is for the happiness 
of human individuals; it must make itself ethical, not with hedonistic ethics 
of pleasure but with an ethics based on man’s natural and supernatural 
destinies. The preparation of the people for the operation of these principles 
was pronounced by Pope Pius XII and included the following: triumph over 
hate; triumph over mistrust; triumph over the false dictum that might makes 
right; and triumph over egoism. At this point the democratic system will 
further the establishment of sincere juridical and economic solidarity based 
on Divine precepts. 

A second program of action has been suggested, namely, The Universal 
Democracy of the City of Man. Father Reardon gives this plan no support 
because it is an open attack on human and Divine principles: it implies a 
complete confidence in governmental action for all social disorders and the 
real absolute of this totalitarianism is “Humanity.” “It is not a true antidote. 
The City of Man is a virus of selfishness” (p. 124). 

Communism, Statism, Racism, each produces a form of selfishness because 
of their respective absolutes. The selfish, inordinate desire of the élite who 
rule are satisfied at the expense of the common good of the nations, the 
privileges of humanity, and the rights and prerogatives of God. 

A revolution of the spirit or a revolution within man is needed to over- 
come inordinate self-love. A revolutionary reform of the individual will 
still permit the degree of self-love to which man is entitled by the divine 
and natural laws. This change can be achieved only if built on the founda- 
tion of the supernatural which is Divine Charity and on the natural foun: 
dation which is a rational philosophy of life. “At the present time the whole 
fabric of democratic civilization is being tested by selfishness from within 
and from without. From within there is the inordinate self love of individuals 
who have lost an appreciation of the common good; from without there is 
the corporate selfishness of the totalitarian ideologies. The remedy and the 
need of modern social living is divine Charity and a Christian social philoso- 


phy” (p. 211). 


College of New Rochelle. Hertan M. Toore. 





Correspondence 


A Repty to M. MaritTAIN 


EDITOR: Let me thank M. Maritain for the notice he took of my article 
on his conception of integral humanism and add a few comments on his reply. 
He writes: “The notion of integral humanism is linked with the notion of 
Christian philosophy, which Mr. Mercier seems to ignore” (THouGuT XIX, 
74, p. 574.) If by “Christian philosophy” M. Maritain means the telescoping 
of philosophy and theology, I certainly wish to ignore it, believing that you 
have to study humanism, which you can do through reason, before studying 
supernaturalized humanism about which you can know only through Revela- 
tion. Philosophy and theology do not equate “Christian philosophy” but the 
complete Christian outlook. Theology can use philosophy and remain theology, 
but philosophy can not use dogmatic theology and remain philosophy. This 
seems to have been the consensus of opinion at the 1936 meeting on the 
subject of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. As one speaker 
put it: “The term ‘Catholic philosophy’ has no strict formal meaning, and, if 
it is to be used at all, must be surrounded by a multitude of explanations and 
restrictions. Worse still, it plays into the hands of our adversaries. Only too 
long have they accused us of not being philosophers at all, or have accused 
us of being counterfeit philosophers trying to pawn off a theological product 
under the guise of philosophy” (1936 A.C.P.A. Proceedings, p. 44). The 
basic objection to M. Maritain’s conception of integral humanism is precisely 
that it is an offshoot of that unfortunate, unstable, hybrid “Christian Philo- 
sophy.” 

M. Maritain accuses me of misrepresenting his position on the distinction 
between individuality and personality, and regrets that I did not take the 
trouble to read more carefully what he and Father Garrigou-Lagrarnge wrote 
about it. Well, I did read many times what M. Maritain wrote about it in 
his Trois Réformateurs, Luther III, L’Individu et la Personne, mostly made 
up of quotations from Father Garrigou-Lagrange: Le Sens Commun. I know 
that there are many subtleties about the whole question, still it seems clear 
that a stone or an animal is not simply an individual any more than a man, 
that all earthly beings are some kind of individuals according to their specific 
forms, and that it is only because the human individual has a unique form, 
a rational form, that, as St. Thomas says, he should be specially designated as 
a person. As to the subtleties about the principle of individuation, it seems 
sensible to believe with Suarez that “physical substances are individuated, 
neither by their matter nor by their form, but by their total entities” 
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(D. of P.). I would respectfully suggest that M. Maritain favor us with an 
article, completely his own, on the whole question, because those who kindly 
wrote me about my article stressed their satisfaction that the subject was 
brought up. As one Catholic professor of philosophy put it: “I have long felt 
that the distinction between the human individual and the human person 
which M. Maritain and many of his pupils have been making in their political, 
cultural, and educational writings is a purely nominalist distinction.” 

As to the Molinist doctrine, let us leave the question to the theologians; 
but when M. Maritain asks: “Did [Mr. Mercier] believe for one moment 
that I presented the century of Pascal as having all its forces and elements 
impregnated with Molinism and that I ‘condemned’ the great spirituals of 
that century ... or Polyeucte ... ?” he saddens me, because how could he 
believe for one moment that I was so dumb as to think that he did. But he 
did write that “the theology of Calvin and Molina dominates modern times” ; 
and the point I tried to make was that he could not isolate Molinist influences 
in the seventeenth century from the influences that indubitably encouraged 
man to organize his life independently of God. 

Nor do I see how he can say that I “championed” Molinism. It did not 
belong to me to do so. Again, I merely objected to linking Molina with 
Calvin as dominating modern times. All I tried to show was how difficult 
it would be to prove the point historically. If Molinism “dominated modern 
times,” and especially if, as M. Maritain adds, “Molinism is the theology 
of the Christian gentleman of the classical age, as Jansenism was the 
theology of the Christian magistrate of the same age” (Humanisme Intégral, 
p. 27), then M. Maritain should be able to show us this in texts of the 
times. I have no doubt that he could easily do so in the case of Jansenism 
and quite a few Christian magistrates. I would respectfully suggest that he 
try to do it in the case of Molinism and the Christian gentleman; and, if he 
finds it imposssible, that it would be the gracious and wise thing to do to 
delete from his Humanisme Intégral all references to Molinism. 

If in this country many of us feel disturbed by the disparaging of the term 
“individual,” it is because the notion of “individual” is indispensable in 
opposing all forms of monism so prevalent among us; and if we are also 
disturbed by any attempt to merge philosophy and theology, it is because 
we know only too well that before you can talk supernaturalized humanis: 
to a monist, since you can only do so on the basis of Revelation, you first 
have to bring him up to the recognition of dualistic humanism by appealing 
exclusively to his reason. 

Harvard University. Louis J. A. Mercier. 
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